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INTRODUCTION 


TO THE 


GAZETTEERS OF THE SIMLA HILL STATES, 


The Simla Hill States, twenty-eight in number, occupy an area 
of about 4,800 square miles, On tho south they are bounded by the 
Pinjor tahsil of the Patidla State, Sirmir State (till 1890 included 
politically among the Simla Hill States), and the Ambéla district ; 
on the west by the Hoshidrpur and Kangra districts ; on the north 
by Mandi and Suket States and Kulu; and on the east the main 
Himalayan range divides Bashahr from Tibet and Garhwél. About 
three-fourths-of the total area of the Hill States are occupied by 
Bashahr, which lies on either bank of the Sutlej. All the other 
States lie to the south (left bavk) of that river. 


The river, and mountain systems of the Simla hills have been 
described in the Simla District Gazetteer. For geology reference may 
be made to the same work, and for botany to “ Flora Simlensis ” 
by the late Sir Edward Collett. 


The forests of the tract are its most valuable asset as well ag 
its most interesting and picturesque feature. The deodar (cedrus 
deodara ; vern. kelu) grows at elevations between 7,000 and 8,500 
feet, and is seen at its finest in the forosts of Bashahr, Jubbal, 
and Tarhoch. Large areas in these States, and in Balsan and Kum- 
hérsain, are covered with forests in which the réo or Himalayan 
apruce (abies Smithiana) predominates. This handsome tree grows 
to a great height, but its timber is inferior and almost unsaloable at 
the present moment. As a result many huge trees are to be seen 
‘* girdled” and-left to die to make room for other more profitable 
species. The rdo extends to a higher elevation than the deodar, as 
does the pand-rdo (picea Pindrow), a slightly more valuable wood. 
The blue pine or hail (pinus excelsa) is often mingled with the 
deodar, while on hill slopes from 2,000 or less to 6,000 feet high 
the chil (pinus longifolia) is in many places the most distinctive 
tree. Of tho two the hail produces the better timber. The odible 
pine (pinus Gerardidna) is common in Bashahr. The seed of the 
chil is often eatew- roasted, and is sometimes mistaken by European 
travellers for the edible pino nut. 
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Of oaks the one found highest is the kharsw (quorcus semicare 
pifolia), which often grows above the range of pines. he mohru 
(quercus dilatata), which grows at a slightly lower elevation, is one 
of the most valuable fodder trees in the higher hills. The leaves 
are stripped once every three years. Both the kharsu and the 
mohru boar a fruit eaten in times of scarcity. The bdén (quercus 
incdna) is used extensively for making charcoal. It also provides 
stout rafters, and hard wood for making oil presses. 


The walnpt tree (juglana regia, vern. akrot) is common. 
The rhododendron (rds) thrives in several varieties, A pigmy 
variety found at very high elevations is popularly believed to 
cause the headache really due to rarefaction of the air, and the 
flowers rubbed on the temples are supposed to be a cure for it. 


Of fruit trees tho peach (amydalus Persica, vern. aru), the 
nectarine (vorn. mandla aru), the Himalayan apricot (armeniaca 
vulgaris, vern. jalddru), the greengage (prunus domestica, vern. 
aliicha), and the wild pear (pyrus variolosa, vern. Lainth) are the 
cgmmonest. Apples and pears are sometimes grown. But the 
native of the Simla hills is nota successful fruit-grower, and 
will cut down a fruit tree without scruple to make an axe handle. 
The cherry, raspberry, blackberry, barberry, strawberry, medlar, 
and edible fig are to be found in the more remote tracts, but are 
practically ignored by the native. 


In the lower hills, the bamboo ‘grows extensively. The 
shisham (dalbergia sissu), sé? (shorea robusta), bor (ficus Indica), 
pipal (ficus religiosa), and sambhal (cotton tree) are also found. 
The mango tree is common, but bears fruit of poor quality. 


The more remoto forests abound with panther and. Hima- 
layan Black Bear (ursus torquatus, vern, bidlu). The latter do 
considerable damage to crops, often destroying whole fields 
of buckwheat or maize, and will even enter houses in search 
of food. Their skins sell for a rupee or two in the villages, 
and a leopard skin fetches about twice as much. Leopards 
(bdgh, baghéra, mirg, lakkar baghd, etc.) are a constant menace 
to flocks browsing on the uplands. The only valid protection 
against them aro the fierce dogs kept by all who own cattle. One 
such dog, protected by an iron-spiked collar, will often put a 
leopard to flight. Snow leopards are shot in Bashabr, and their 
skins sold in Simla, The Brown Bear is found on the snowy hills 
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of Bashahr, but is rare. Hyenas are not uncommon, and wolves 
are met with in the States adjoining the plains, 


The Burrhel (ovis burrhel, vern. wa) is found at elevations 
over 10,000 feet in Bashabr. The Serow (nemorhaedus bubalinus 
vern. aimu, serd) is much commoner, and is knowa to frequent 
the higher hills near Simla. The Goral (cervus goral; vern. ghoral, 
ghol) and the musk deer (kastura or mushknafa) are found through- 
out the tract. The Sambur (cervus unicolor, equinus) sometimes 
wanders up to the Pabar valley, and temples in the little State of 
Rawin are full of Sambur horns, The Ibex is found in the higher 
portions of Bashahr. Its horns are considered peculiarly appro- 
priate for the adornment of temple walls and gables, The Tahr 
is abundant in the Rohru tahsil of Bashahr. In some villages the 
front walls of the houses are hung thickly with horns of this 
species. 

The wild pig is the animal» most carefully preserved, as a 


rule, by the Chief, when he ig a hunter. In Béghal, Biléspur\ 
and Nalegarh pig are numerous and destructive to crops, 


Hares are common and are found up to 8,000 feet. 


The white-crested pheasant (kukra, kalsa, kaleeha, kalij) is 
common hetween 5,000 and 10,000 fect. The koklas and chir 
pheasants are slightly less so. The mondl ia found above 10,000 feet 
particularly on the Chor mountain and on the hills above Nirkanda. 
The Chor is a haunt of the Himalayan snow cock (tetraogallus 
Himalayensis, vern. jer mondl). Chakor are common, espocially in 
the hills to the north of Jubbal. Black and grey partridges and 
jungle fowl! are found throughout the valleys and the lower hills. 
In tho winter woodcock are often seen in the valleys of Nélagarh, 
Biléspur and Bdghal. Duck frequent the rivers all the year 
round. Pochard have been seen on the Giri (4,000 foet) in 
June. 

The Giri is well-stocked with mahseer (barbus tor) of modes 
rate size. The fishing has been poor of late years. The upper 
reaches of the river are continually — poisoned, dynamited, and 
netted. The Pabar contains larger, but apparently fewer, mah- 
seer. It is full of bachwa (psoudentropius garna). There are 
very large mahseer in the Sutlej, but the peculiar colour of the 
water renders angling unsatisfactory. Fair Fport is to be got in 
the Gambler near its juncticn with the utlej. All the rivers 
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and streams hold the so-called Hill or Indian trout (bariliua bora) 
and the Sutlej, Pabar and Giri contain goonch (bagarius Yarrellii). 
In the Sutlej the natives use the cast net chiefly for fishing, but 
also angle for mahseer with paste. In the shallow streams the fish 
are driven into narrows and killed with sticks. Ou the Pabar nooses 
are attached in numbers to strings, laid across the river at short 
intervals, and efforts made to drive the fish upstream into them. 


The States do not keep regular meteorological records. The 
monsoon rains are heaviest between the south east corner of the 
region and Simla. They diminish to the south-west and north- 
east ofthis line. They are practically spent before they reach the 
northern portion of Kandwar in Bashabr, and this tract has a very 
light summer rainfall. Nearer the Tibetan bordor a continuous wind 
blows, driving dust or dry snow and stunting the vegetation. 


The snow lino varies with tho locality and is lower on the 
north than on the south side of the hills. Snow has been known 
to fall as low as Bildspur, bat it seldom lies for more than a night 
below 5,000 feet. The Chor peak, 11,892 feet, is covered 
between December and May. On the higher hills to the north 
the snow melts below 15,500 feet in July on the southern slopes. 
The passes in the snow hills are opon between May and July, 
and again in Septemberand October. ‘The highest passes are only 
open for the short time betwoen the rains and the firat autumn 


snowfall, 


The earthquake.of 6th April 1905 did considerable damage 
in parts of Bashahr, but comparatively little elsewhere in the 
States. The town of Rémpur-Bashahr was wrecked and a 
subsequent shock in-Feburary 1906 laid many houses newly 
rebuilt in ruins. But there was no loss of life. 


In 1803 an earthquake caused a landslip in Bhajji, whick 
dammed the Sutlej for some weeks. A lake, several hundred 
feet deep, is said to have been formed. The bursting of the dam 
was signalled systematically down the banks as far as Bildspur by 
firing of matchlocks. ‘his saved many lives. Several villages 
and the entire town of Bildspur were swept away. A fable in the 
history of Néhan and Jubbal States points to a similar damming 
of the Giti river, with the result that the old town of Sirmdr..was 


obliterated. 


Prior to the Gurkha invasion the history of the Hill States for 
many generations appears to have been one of continuous petty 
warfare between two or three of the larger States, with the suzer- 
sinty over the smaller States one of the prizes of victory. 
Biléspur was constantly at war with Nélagarh and Kéngra, 
Bashahr with Keonthal and Kulu, Keonthal with Sirmir, Sirmir 
with Garhwél. Neither the States nor their bickerings had any 
influence on the history of Northern India as a whole. There are 
practically no authentic records as to events previous to the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. It is said that the 
Gurkhas destroyed the archives of many States. When war was 
declared between the British Government aud Nepal in 1814, most 
of the Hill Statessassisted the British forces to the best of their 
abilities in driving the Gurkhas from the Simla hills. At the close of 
the war the Hill States of to-day were formed in accordance with 
Government’s decision to restore, as far as possible, the position of 
affairs existing at the beginning of the Gurkha occupation, with the 
reservation that the States were to be independent of one another 
and subject to the British Government. Garhwél is now attached as 
a dependencey to the United Provinces. Sirmir was separated from 
the Simls Hill States politically in 1890, The following twenty- 
eight States constitute the Simla Hill States, and are placed in the 
succeeding pages in the order, in which their chiefs sit in durbér :— 
Biléspur (Kablur), Bashahr with feudatories Delath and Khaneti, 
Nélagarh (Hindur), Keonthal with five zailddrs Koti, Theog, 
Madhén, Ghund, and Ratesh, Béghal, Baghét, Jubbal, Kumhérsain 
Bhaji, Mahlog, Balsan, Dhimi, Kuthar, Kunhiér, Mangal, Beja, 
Darkoti, Tarhoch, Sdngri, Rawin, Dhédi. 


The following note on the dialects of the Simla Hill States 
has been specially written for the present work by the Rev. T. 
Grahame Bailey, Wazirabad :— 


THE DIALEOTS OF THE SIMLA STATES. 


These dialects are so numérous that we cannot do more than indicate 
their geneval lines of resemblance. It will be convenient to work from 
West to East. Of the 22 dialeota enumerated 18 are Aryan, the last four 
being Tibeto-Himalayan. The names ia brackets show the districts ‘in 
which the dialects are spoken. 


History of the 
Hill States. 


Language. 
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Biléspur has six dialects : (1) North-East Biléspuri (north-east of Kumar 
Hati), practically identical with Mandedli which is spoken throughéat 
the greater part of Mandi and Suket ; (2) North Bildspuri (North of Kumér 
Hati), very like Mandedli ; (3) West Bildspuri, with resemblances to Panjébi ; 
(4) Central Biléspuri (Bilaspur town and surrounding district), somewhat 
like Punjébi; (5) South-West Bildspuri, (S. W. of Bildspur town) ; 
and (6) Dami (E. and S.-E. of Biléspur town), both resembling 
Mandeéli and Kéngri, but more like the former thau the latter. West 
Bilfspurihasa most remarkable future tense, ¢. g., karangrd or karang 
(Central Bildspuri, karangra)—* I shall do” practically identical with the 
secret future of the criminal Sansis. The Bildspari dialects do not show 
much Jikeness to Kignthali. 


Nélagarh has two dialects : (7) West Nélagarh, almost identical with 
Panjébi ; and (8) East Ndlagarh (including Mahlog State), a mixture of 
Hindi, Baghaéti, Mandedli, ctc. 


(9) Baghéti (Baghdt, Beja, Kuth4r, Bharauli) a dialect of Hindi 
(10) Kiénthali (Arki, Kunhiér, Bhajji, Dhémi, Simla, Kidnthal, Koti, Madhén 
Ghind, Balsan, Kotkhdi, Darkoti); not unlike Baghéti, but much more 
widely spread, and inlluencing speech from Arki in the west to beyond 
Rohru in Bashahr and South Jabba) in the sonth-east; (11) Kot Gurui 
(Séogri, Kuwhérsaiv, Kot Gurn ze. Kot Garh, North Khaneti), closely 
resembling the dialect of Outer Sir4j in Kulu and that of Rémpur-Bashahr. 


Characteristics of 9, 10, 11, (i) Nouns; singular almost the same as 
plural, (ii) special feminine 3rd singular Pronoun, (iii) special Pres. auxiliary, 
for negative sentences ; (iv) changing gho to goh, gha to gauh, etc., etc., as 
gohro, horse ; gauhr, house, Baghéti greatly dislikes h. Some of these are 
rather widely spread between Simla and Chamba, 


(12) Jubbal (Jubbal town and surrounding district) and (18) South 
Jubbal (south of Jubbal State), (12) and (18) are like each other and show 
Kidnthali influence. They, especially (12), have frequently the strange 
change of h to the Urdn letter “ain.” Thus hona bocomes o’no ; ghar, gaw’r, 


(14) to (18). Dialects of West Bashahr all called Kochi. These have 
e general inter-resemblance, but may be divided into Northern and 
Soatherd dialects, the Northern resembling Kot Guru, and the Southern 
Kifnthali. 

North ; (14) R4mpéri, (from Kot Gura to Sarthan), like Kot Garui. 
(15) dialect of Surkholi Garh pargana of Rohru tahsil, in grammar like 
Kot Gurui, but in vocabulary more like (17) Rohru. 


Sonth ; (16) Baghi (8. and & of Béghi, south of the range), like 
Kiénthali: (17) Rohro (Rohru, and surrounding district), like Kiénthali 
but less so than Béghi, (18) Kuéri spoken in the few villages of the 
Dodra Kuér district, 20 miles due east of Rohru onthe United Provinces 
border, is rather a dietrict dialect, with ecme traces ¢f KiGnthali influence, 
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(19) to (22) Tibeto-Himalayan dialeots of upper Bashshr. Kanauri is 
divided into thres distinct dialects, (19) Lower Kanauri (from Sahéran to 
beyond Paanda), (20) Caatral Kanauri (further up the ‘Sutlo} river to 
beyond Chini), and (21) Upper Kananri (still further up into the Tibetan 
area). Ihave not studied (21), but (19) and (20) are intensely interesting 
dialects having  Mund4 substratum, and bearing a general resemblance 
to Kanéshi, spoken in the village of Maldna in Kulu, and to the four dialects 
of Lahauli in British and Chamba Lahul. They have a few Aryan loan 
words. (22) Tibetan, @ dialect of Western Tibetan, spoken in the east of 
Bashabr near the Tibetan border. 


Norg.—Fuller details of some of the dialects mentioned above will 
be found in brief grammars by the present writer of Baghéti, Kidothali, 
Kot Guruiin the Appendix tothe Simla District Gazetteer, of Mandedli 
(Appendix, Mandi and Suket Gazetteer), and of Kéngri (Appendix, Kangra 
Gazetteer). Theso grammars, together with Outer Sirdj and other grammars, 
are reprinted in Royal Asiatic Society Monograph, No. 12, “ The Languages 
of the Northern Himalayas.” 


The Gazetteers of the States are necessarily incomplete, 


owing to the absence of records and to other difficulties in the 


way of gathering information. Wery valuable assistance to the 
work of compilation has been given by Mién Darga Singh of the 
Kotkhdi family, and by Pandit Tika Rim Joshi of Koti. The 
former has adted as Government Manager or Settlement Officer 
in almost all the principal States. The latter was 
Private Secretary to the Réja of Bashabr, 
Keonthal and Koti States, 


for some years 
and is Réjguru to the 


Kanauri. 


The Gaset- 
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1.—BILASPUR STATE GAZETTEER. 


PART A, 


CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


marae 


Section A-—Physical Aspects. 


Bildspur lies between 81° 12’ and 31° 35’ and 76° 26’ and 76° 


ae It has an area of 448 square miles and a population of 


2. The State was originally known as Kahlir, after a fort of that 
name, built: by Rajd Kahal Chand, sixth of his line, and called 
after himself Kot Kahlir. Réjé Dip Chand who succeeded to the 
gaddi about 1653 a.n. founded Bydspur, the present capital, in 
honour of Bydsji; hence Biléspur. 

+ Bilaspur or Kahhtr is situated on both banks of the Sutlej, in 
a tract where the river, breaking away from the middle ranges of 
the Himalayas, threads its way through. the valleys of the lower 
hills J& is bounded oa the north by the States of “Mangal; Suket 
and Mandi, on the west by the Districts of Kangra and Hoshurpur; 


on the south by the Nalagarh Stato, and on.the east by the Baghal 
State 


5’ Ihe country to the north and west of the Sutlej resembles 
that of the north-east of the Kéngra Distriet. A large portion of 
it is undulating, or slightly hilly, and between 1,500 and 2,000 
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feet in elevation hut there are four well defined ridges which rise 


ta an elevation of from 8,000 to, 4,000 feet, and have a general 
direction from north-west to south-east. Commencing from the 
south-west there are the Naina Devi dhds on the left bank of the 
river, and the Kot-ki-dhdv, the Janghir dhdr and the Tiun dhdr on 
the right bank. 


‘To the south-east of the Sutlej the country is altogether 
mountainous, and is an offshoot from the higher hills. The 
elevation rises in one place to over 6,000 feet, that of the Sutlej 
being about 1,500 feet. The two principal ranges here are the 
Bandla dhariand the Babddurpur dhar, which ran parallel to one 
another from the north to south, the latter being the easternmost, 
On the highest point of the Bahédurpur dhdr, 6,164 feet above sea 
level, stands the Bahddurpur fort, and further south, where the 
range extends into Nélagarh, the Maluon fort. The slopes of 
both ranges are generally steep and their upper parts sometimes 
precipitous. 


The Sutle] passes through the middle of the State from east 
to west with a large bend in the centre, and divides it into two 
approximately equal parts, that on the right bank being termed 
Parla (trans) and that on the left Warla (cis), These divisions have 
in recent times been utilised for the formation of tahsils, Parla 
becoming Ghamarwin tahsil, and Warla Biléspur tahsil, 
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The fauna and flora are those of the Lower Punjab Hima- 
Jayas. Leopards, pig, and barking deer are common. Tigers 
frequented the lower hills unti! some thirty years ago. 


The climate is temperate; snow rarely falls, and in summer 
the heat, though sometimes considerable, is less than that of the 
plains. 


Section B.— Hi ; | 

The early history of Kahlir is taken froma “ Banswéra,”’ 
compiled under the direct supervision of the late Réjé Hira Chand. 
It was drawn up by men of learning in tho State, who were given 
access to such family amd State records as existed, and, though no 
doubt the earlier chapters contain more mythology than historical 
fact, the work is both useful and interesting. It was finished and 
printed at Bilaspur in Sambat 1939 (1882 a. pv.) 


The ruling family of Kahlir claims descent from Sissapal, a 
hero of the Mahabharata, who reigned in Chanderi to the south of 
Rajpitina. Hence they’ are known as Chandel Rajputs. The 
story runs that Hari Har Chand, the seventieth of his line, suc- 
ceeded to a diminished heritage, and encouraged by a dream in 
which the goddess Jowdla Mukhi appeared to him, sought his for- 
tune at her shrine in the Kangra valley. His youngest son, 
Govind, was given the kingdom in the Deccan, while four sons 
came in search of adventure with their father. 


The Réja of Kangra met the pilgrim army at Naddon, and the 
retinues of the two Chiefs held a friendly tournament, in which 
the Southern knights were successful. The Réjd thereupon 
arranged a tent-pegging contest for the following day, and promised 
his daughter to the man who succeeded in taking a certain pog. 
This peg was in reality the trunk of a tree. Sabir Chand, the 
youngest son of the Chanderi king, entered the lists, promising the 
bride to his eldest brother Bir Chand. ‘The day broke imauspiciously 
and a terrific storm raged. Sabir Chand, losing control of his 
horse, was killed, and the deception practised by the Kangra chief 
was discovered. A battle ensued, and the Kangra forces were 
defeated, The Kingra Tikka and Hari Har Chand were both 
among the slain. 


Bir Chand, Kabir Chand and Ghambir Chand, the surviving 
princes retreated to the shrine of Jowdla Mukhi, where the presiding 
goddess, in reply to long and earnest supplication, promised each of 
them a kingdom. Jn fulfilment of her prophecy, Kabfr Chand 
wandered to Kuméon, and was adopted by the R4jé of that State ; 
Ghambir Chand took possession of Chamba; and Bir Chand, the 
eldest, seized Jhandbari now in Hoehitrpur District. Inspired by a 
dream vouchsefed by Naina Devi in whose service he bad raised 
a shrine, he gradually evicted the local Thékurs, called Rahnds, 
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and carved out for himself the kingdom of Kahlir. He waged 
many wars during his reign of 33years, and subjugated no fewer 


than fifteen neighbouring states. But he was ‘iltimately checked |, 


by the Réjé of Sirmtir, with whom he was glad to make peace and 
agree to a boundary betweon the kingdoms. 


R4jé Kahal Chand, the sixth of the line, built Kot Kahlir, and 
the State subsequently derived its name from this ancient citadel. 


Kéhn Chand, the eleventh Réjé, had three sons—Ajit Chand, 
Ajai Chand, and Tegh Chand. On their father’s death these 
attacked and dispossessed the neighbouring Brahman Thékur, 
Handu, of his kingdom. Ajit Chand was installed in his place 
and founded the present ruling dynasty of Hindtr, now called 
Nélagarh after its later capital. Ajit Chand succeeded his father. 
Ajit Chand and Ajai Chand had different mothers, and it is some- 
times said that Ajai Chand was the elder of the two. According 
to an account given in the Nilagarh Gazetteer, the brothers spent 
the latter portion of their lives at war. with one another. 


Sangér Chand, sixteenth of the line, was romarkable as the 
father of ten sons, seven of whom were the ancestors of as many 
R&jpuit families, which still hold jaégivs in Bildspur. 


The subjocts of the State first showed their insnbordinate 
temper, proved by frequent rebellions throughout its history up to 
the presont date, during the rule of Megh Chand, son of the last 
named R4ji, whom they exiled into Kulu, He reinstated himself 
with the help of the ‘* Emperor of Delhi” (presumably Shams-ud- 
Din Altamash). 


Abhaisand Chand, 2!st R4jé, harried a Muhammadan force 
advancing from Delhi to Anandpur, and was subsequently trapped 
and murdered by the Generals of a relieving force. His death, 
however, was avenged by his son after a battle lasting sevoral days, 


His grandson, Rattan Chand, had a more pleasant connection 
with the Court at Delhi, for he distinguished himself by slaying a 
lion, which was distrossing the suburbs of that city. For this feat 
he received a reward of a lakh and a quarter rupees from the 
Emperor, 


Gyén Chand, 27th Réjé, quarrelled with the Muhammadan 
Governor of Sirhind, and being defeated in battle was forced to 
embrace Isl4m. He married the Governor’s daughter, whose descen- 
dants are now the only landowning Mussalmans in the State. Gyan 
Chand’s tomb is still shown at Kiratpur, now in the Hoshiarpur 
District, 


Bikram Chand, his son by his Hindu wife, only won his inherit- 
ance by battle with his Mussalman brothers. He abdicated during 
his lifetime in favour of his son Sultén Chand, who bad in his turn 
to fight for the kingdom with bis own half-brothers, 
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Sultén Chand’s son, Kalyan Chand, invaded the territory of 
the Réjé of Suket, whose daughter he had married, and was there 
slain, His son, Téa Chand, attempted to avonge his father, but 
with only partial success. 


Dip Chand, son of Téra Chand, succeeded in -1658 a.v. He 
was a man of religious tendencies, and so evil were the omens at 
his succession, that he removed his capital from Sunhani to a place 
on the Sutlej, close to which were a slirine of Rangnéth Shiva and 
a cave of Bydsji. Here ho founded the present capital of the State, 
which was first called Bydéspur, a name subsequently corrupted to 
Bilaspur. He assisted the Emperor Aurangzeb in his Attock 
campaign and received, as a reward of his services, a khillat of five 
lakhs and a sonad authorising his suzcrainty over no less than 22 
States including Kulu, Kéngra, Kotlohr, Mandi, Suket and Chamba. 
But on his way home from the imperial army he was poisoned at 
Naddon by the Rajé of Kangra. 


The Midns, whose influonce on the subsequent history at the 
State has been at times so troublous, seem first to. have arisen to 
power during the reign of Dip Chand. On his death they claimed 
the throne for one of their own number, Minak Chand, and with 
the help of tho Raji of Kangra attacked the rightful heir, Bhim Chand, 
then a boy of fourteen. Bhim Chand, however, gained a signal victory 
over the combined forces, an exploit which was the first of a bril- 
liant series of successes in the field of arms. He defoated the Réjés 
of Bashahr, Mandi, and Kotkhéi. In alliance with Guru Govind 
Singh he defied the imperial authorities at Kangra, and overcame 
Alif Khan, the Governor, in battle at Naddon. But the closing 
Years of his life he spent as a fakir after abdicating in favour of 

is son, Ajmer Chand, who became the 35th Raja in 1692 a.p. 


Ajmer Chand reigned for over forty years and was at war for 
most of that time. His son, Devi Chand, introduced the payment of 
cash tribute by his feudatories and of these the Banswdra gives the 
following list :— 


Rs. 
Rana of Baghal, annual tribute... +e ... 1,000 
Rana of Baghét, do. Sve fie .. 1,000 
Rana of Keonthal, do. an a ... 8,000 
Thakur of Beja, do. ap se .. 100 
Thakur of Mangal. = do. bas ws ». 100 
Rana of Bhajji, do. wie we see = 700 
Rana of Mahlog, do. ees ses w. —-700 
Rana of Dhami, do. sis as .. 9800 
Rana of Kuthdr, do, ina 8 .. 100 
Rana of Kotkhai, do. mee — ... 800 
Rana of Kunhiér, do. oe i .. = :100 
Rana of Balaan, do, ses i .. 200 


Rana of Nehra do, a oe .. 200 
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The same authority statcs that all these principalities became CHAP. 1, ¢. 
independent in 1790 a.p. with the exception of Mangal. Dovi Chand popnigtion. 
was a contemporary of Ndédir Shab, and, coming into collision with 
his forces, was taken prisoner, but was subsequently released on 
payment of ransom. 


Devi Chand was succeeded in 1778 by his son, Mahén Chand, _Réjé Mabén 
then a child. The latter, when he came to man’s estate, waged war (r7s_1804 
with the Rdjds of Ndlagarh and Kangra, and the Sodhis of Anand- 4.p) 
pur. He was first aided by the R4jé of Sirmtir, and subsequently 
called in the Gurkhas to help him, thus giving that warlike race a 
footing in these hills, which they maintained until expelled by 
the British. ,To tho Sikhs he lost Dhér Kot, which became a Britis 
possession after the overthrow of the Sikh power, but was restored 


to Raja Hira Chand in 1867. 


Rajé Kharak Chand, son and successor of Mahan Chand, left réjs Kherok 
no heir, and the throne passed to Mian Jangi, afterwards known as Chend 
Raja Jaggat Chand, who was a grandson of Mian Shakt Chand, 4.») 
second son of Réjé Ajmer Chand. One of the widows of Raja Kharak Réié Jegeat 
Chand pretended to have given birth to a son eight months after his Gsss—iss0 
death, and stirred up a rebellion, which Midn Jaggat Chand suc- 4:>.) 
ceeded in quelling with the aid of the British Government. 


Jaggat Chand was succeeded by Rajd Hira Chand in 1850, Réjé Btra 
whose prosperous and kindly reign of 82 years is still remembered anise 
as a golden age. He was assisted by a Wazir of exceptional ability, 4.».) 

Mién Bhangi, Purgnia, who organised the administration in a very 
complete and efficient manner. : 


Amar Chand, son of Hira Chand, succeeded in 1888, but only  réjé amar 
lived for fivo years. His son, R4jé Bijai Chand, came to the throne (itt! saeg 
in 1888, and is the present Chief. A.D) 

In 1901 the RéjAé began to have trouble with his Midns, and  Réjé Bijai 
disorders of all kinds cropped up. Eventuallyein 1902 he withdrew (ae 
to Benares, and refused to return to his State. Government 
accordingly stepped in and appointed as manager Réi Sahib Amar 
Singh, a Tahsildar of the Jullundur Division. Under his administra- 
tion order was restored, a regular Settlement carricd out, and the 
State generally organised on the lines of a British District. The Raja 
returned in 1908, and resumed control with Rai Sthib Amar Singh 
as Wazir. There is at present no direct heir to the throne. 


Section C.— Population. 


The population according to the census of tho past three de- Consus 
cades has been as follows :— Pee, 
1881 dee wes or re ‘en -.» 86,564 


1891 iA’ aie Ade. Ge ase. oun 90760 
1901 eee aoe ode eee see oon 90,878 
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The present average of density is 683 por cultivated square 
mile, and 201 per square mile on the total area. 


There are 994 villages, 183 square milos of cultivation, and 
818 square miles uncultivated. 


Thero are no towns, Bildspur, the capital, is Lier hale situated 
above the Sutlej, and around a stretch of level sward nearly a mile 
in length. There isasmall bazar. The palace and other State 
buildings stand above tho river ; while the slopes of the opposite hill 
are dotted with the thatched, but substantially built, residences of 
Midns and well-to-do zamindars. 


The Kanet tribe proponderates and holds 45 per ‘cent. of the 
eultivated area, Brahmans hold 24 per cent., and Réjpiits 16 per 
cent, Other tribes aro Rathis, Gujars, a few Jats, Chamérs, Kolie, 
and the usual artisan classes. 


There are said to be about eighty sub-divisions of Kanets in this 
State, the more important being Noiru, Malidru, Dodhwalu, Bhadogu, 
Dalgawél, Kotwal, Dagsechi, Jablidni, Sahreli, and Kasoli. Some of 
these claim to be illegitimate descendants of various Rajda, eg., the 
Maligrus, whose ancestor is said to have beon Tegh Chand, third son 
of Réjé Kihn Chand, eleventh Réj4. — 


The Réjptits are a strong and relatively numerous section. 
They are nearly all of the Chande] tribe, and offshoots from the 
ruling family. They are usually classified as Kahliria Miéns and 
Chandlas. ‘The former are those who are descended from Réjis 
belonging to more or less historical times, and are called Ajmer~ 
chandias, Tiréchandias, Kalydnchandias, and Sulténchandias, after. 
the Réjés from whom they are sprung. The Chandlas are 
other Rajpiits, whose connection with the ruling family is more 
remote, though as a rule clearly traceable. Their families are 
named according to the villages held by their founders and are as 
follows :— - 


Barhial, desconded from Raj4 Udai Chand (1138-1143 a.p.). 
Darol, Chandwil, Singhwal, Ghewaél, Nanglu, Meghpuria, Rajdda, 
Bacholar, Kanhiiru, Réipuria, Doklu, descended from Sangdr Chand, 
the 17th Réji, and Manjheru descended from Mian Mithu, brother 
and Wazir of the 23rd R&jé, Narindar Chand, whose younger son 
Nandu founded anothor Chéndla family, the Badhidtu. 


The Kahliria Midns do not touch the plough, but, with the 
exception of tho Ajmerchandias, ongage in agricultural work. 
Their women are pardah-nashin. The Chandlas plough their 
land themselves and are otherwise lax in the upkeep of their 
ancestral customs. They are accused of permitting widow re- 
marriage, but their women do not work in the field. 
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The Réthis of Bildspur are believed to be the descendants of 
degenorate Réjpiits and Kanet mothers, ‘They marry their girls to 
the inferior classes of Kéjptits. Their sub-divisions are Mabrani, 
Baroti, Bendri, Dhuli, Bharol, Lohtri, Rajné!, Gharidl, Sin, Basahri, 
Ikthania, Tania, and Kharidl, 


The other tribes need no special mention. There are a few 
Muhammadans, the descendants of certain Chandel Rajpiits, who 
were converted to Islam some generations ago, and some Barhais, 
Telis, Fakirs, etc. 


An account of the people of the Simla Hill States, thoir 
manners, customs, und roligious observances, etc., has been 
given in the Simla District Gazetteor. This has been supplemented 
in the Bashahr Gazetteer with some further details relating 
especially to the inhabitants of the upper hills. There are 
certain minor distinctions between the people of the upper Hill 
States and those of the lower Hill States, which may be convenient- 
ly noticed in the Bildspur Gazettoer, The upper States are taken 
to be those to the north and eastof Simla; and the lower States 
those to the south and weat, thatis to say, the States of Bilaspur, 
Nélagarh, Baghal, Baghét, Kathér, Dhami, Mahlog, Beja, Mangal, 
and parts of Keonthal and Bhajji. 


The main tribes arethe same. Réjputs are of two classes, supe- 
rior and inferior, as in the upper States. In former days the Rajputs 
of the upper and lower States were chary of intermarrying with 
one another, cach group considering itself to be superior to the 
other. This idea has now broken down. 


The differences-between the Brabmans of the two tracts are 
described in the Simla District Gazetteer. ‘The principal paints are 
that there are two branches in each, the Shukals and the Krishans. 
In the lower hills the Shukals are divided into Sdésani and Dharebar, 
and the Krishans into Achdraj, Bedwa and Pinda: The Sésanis 
are, generally speaking, strict and orthodox. ‘hey serve as priests 
to the higher castes, and are all nearly mudfiddrs (holders of land free 
of revenue). They-will not intermarry with any of the Brahmans of 
the upper States, not even with the Parsrdm{s, Sdsani men will 
marry Dharebar women, but they will not give their own daugh- 
ters to Dharebars. No Sdsani will eat food cooked by a Dharebar. 
The Dharebars are the priests of the Kanocta, and practise all their 


peculiar customs, such as rit, widow remarriage, etc. They plough’ 


the land and are not, as a rule, mudfiddrs. In fact, their wearing of 
the janeo is practically the only thing, which distinguishes them 
from the Kanets. . 

The Krishan sub-divisions are also found in the higher 
States. In the lower States the position of the Achdraj is slightly 
better than in the upper States, and that of the Bedwa somewhat 
worse. The Péndas, who worship the evil stars Rébu, Ketu and 
Sanichar, are thought little of everywhere, 
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There is-some variety in the habits and customs of the Kanets 
of the upper and lower hills. 


It is usual for all Kanets of the lower States to marry their 
first wife in regular form according to the Shastras, and qoly to 
employ the jkdjra and other customary ceremonies for subsequent 
marriages. 


In the upper hills, ifa man marry by karewa or by rit payment 
a pregnant woman, tho offspring, if born in his house, is considered 
to be his, and, if an heir, succeeds to his property. {n the lower 
hills such child belongs to its actual father. Similarly, if a wife in 
the upper hills leaves her husband, returns to her fathor’s house, and 
there becomes pregnant, the child is held to be her husband’s, if he 
has not taken vit and so divorced her. In the lower hills the child 
is illegitimate in any case. 


After births the four gontrdla feasts are held in the lower hills, 
whether the child is a boy or_a girl, although Kanets observe no 
particular dates for them. Being Sudras, their period of impurity 
lasts, strictly speaking, for thirty days, but the last gontrdla often 
takes place on any day after the fifteenth from the date of 
the birth. | 


After death the Kanets of the lower hills perform the kiria. 
karns in regular form. The corpse is burnt on the day of death. 
There is no band of musicians, and proceedings do not wear the air 
of gaiety, which thoy do in the upper hills. Only a single drum is 
beaten, while the corpse is being carried to the burning ground. The 
sacrifice of a goat to end the period of mourning takes place after 
sixteen days. The prescribed shrdédhs or offerings to the dead 
are performed at the proper intervals. 


Popular roligion has the same character all over the hills, 
In the lower States, too, the act of worship moans to the ordinary 
Kanet the propitiation of a capricious and possibly mischievous 
power. But the personalities of the deities are slightly different 
here. The important deotas are fewer in number, and are usually 
Shiva, Kdli, or Vishnu in their proper form. Certain other gods, 
major and minor, are found in the lower, but not in the upper bills. 
Some of these are briefly noticed below. 


Guga Pfr has a little shrine in almost every village in the lower 
hills. His cult is universal in the eastern Punjab, and requires no 
description here. One of many accounts is contained in the Kingra 
District Gazetteer. 


Narsing Bir, the women’s god, is worshipped both by men and 
women. A description of this deity also will be found in the Kangra 
Gazetteer (p. 100). But in the lower Simla Hills a greater than 
Narsing Bir is Deo Stir, who seems to possess the same attributes. 
He is said to be the master and Narsing Bir his servant. He is 
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universally accepted as the deity of the women of the lower hills. 
A large fair is held in his honour in the month of Jeth at Sairi in 
Patidla on the Simla-Sabdthu road, to which women gather from far 
and wide. Tho ritual performed consists of the women sitting in 
rows while a drum is beaten. During the drumming they away 
their heads about from side to side, and when it stops they sit 
still. This is evidently a representation of the tremors caused by 
the entering in of the spirit of the god, such as takes place at 
the baithak of Narsing (see Kéngra Gazetteer), A similar fair 
on a larger scale, which lasts eight or nine daya, is held at Joharji, 
also in Patila, in November. {t is supposed that any woman 
who has become a devotee of Stir and fails to attend one of these 
fairs will be visited with misfortune. Like Dewat Siddh, Stir is 
worshipped on the first Sunday of the month. 


The saint Lakhdéta is reveronced. Fostivals in his honour 
are given sometimes by villages and sometimes by individuals, 
These last two or three days and are often wound up by a wrestling 
match. It is for some reason common for supplicants to vow a 
wrestling match to Lakhddta, whose proper name, by the way, is 
Sakhi Sarwar Sultén. He, too, is worshipped by Hindus through- 
out the oast of the Punjab. 


Another deified being with many followers is Balak Néth or 
Dewat Siddh, whoso home is near Chakmoh in the Kingra District 
close to the Bildspur border, ‘Vhe Kangra Gazetteer relates the 
origin of this cult, and the following variation has been furnished 
for the present work : ~ 


Bélak was a Sanydsi boy endowed with magic powers, who was 
born at Girndr in Kéthiawér. He mado many pilgrimages and eventually 
wandered to Taldi in Bildspur, where he became a cowherd. One day by 
the tank, from which the place derives its name, he met a band of Jogis, 
whose mahant or leader was a Néth, Bélak entered into a disputation with 
this man, and the two agreed to see which was the most powerful miracle- 
worker. The Néth threw his ecrip for Bélak to fetch and Balak brought it. 
Bélak then threw his stick, but the Néth could not bring it back. The Jogis 
secing @ greater than their greatest endeavoured to persuade Bélak to become 
one of them, and, when he refused, wished to detain him b | force, Bélak 
fled and jumped into the tank followed by the N&th. Both disappeared but 
were seen a little later to emerge from a cave in a hill about three miles off 
near Chakmoh. ‘he J ogis went to the place, but when they got there the 
two had once moro vanished and were never seen again. In course of time 
the cave became sacred, and Bélak and Néth worshippod ag one deity under 
the name Bélak Néth or Dewat Siddh. 


The commonest symbol of Dewat Siddh are stones marked 
with the impress of human feet. ‘These are to be seen in most 
villages, and in some places alongside every house. Prayers and 
offerings aro made to Dewat Siddh on the first Sunday of each 
month, A large loaf is made and distributed among the worship- 
pers. A favourite type of offering is a small pair of wooden 
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sandals. Frequently a silver charm is hung round the neck of a 
child in the name of Dewat Siddh, and worn by him till the day 
of his death, 


The Haripur Guru, mention of whom will be found in the 
Mahlog State Gasottest is regarded with veneration in most of the 
lower Hill States. He is an honoured guest at the Durbar on all 
ceremonial occasions, and receives gifts and offerings in abundance 
from the common folk. 


Temple buildings in the lower hills resemble those in the 
lains. There are no thairis in the larger villages as in the upper 
tates, but chalitras to Kali are erected on the hill tops, 


Sacrifices are rarer. There are no shdnde, and the only festi- 
val at. which animals are sacrificed is the Dasehra when goats and 
buffaloes are offered to Kali. At ordinary times worshippers at a 
shrine or temple with a special object in view kill a goat, ‘but 
never when the god is Vishnu. 


The Shivrdtri ceremony, described in the Bashahr Gazetteer, is 
not practised inthelower hills. The people content themselves 
with offering a luta of milk in the god’s temple. No food is given 
to relatives. 


The superstition regarding the use or disposal of milk by the 
owner of the animal which gives it, does not exist in the lower hills, 
but a devout zaminddr will not drink or use the milk ofa newly- 
calved cow, until he has made butter of the beestings and presented 
it to his deota. 


There is no equivalentto newa and pap. The jathera of the 
plains, a little shrine erected to the memory of some notable ancestor, 
takes the place of the pap kd chautra, but in this case the influence 
of the departed is thought to be benevolent, not mischievous. On 
any day auspicious to the family, such as the birth of a child, 
a Brahman is taken to the shrine, prayers are offered, a lamp lighted 
and incense burnt. 


The sati stones, which mark the places where widows have 
been burnt with their husbands, have a somewhat more sinister 
significance. The spirit of the woman is supposed to be capable 
of inflicting injury on her descendants, and these propitiate her 
with prayers on the Sankrant and on auspicious days, 


Oaths are of the same description, and are equally respected all 
over the bills, ‘Th@gatti oath sworn in a temple against the author- 
ity of an official is called in the lower bills chdwal. 


At religious fairs the images of the deotas are carried about in 
palanquins, but on such occasions in the lower States there is no 
dancing by the worshippers, and little or no drinking compared with 
what takes place up above. 
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The people of the svwer hills eat less meat than those of the CHAP. 1, ¢. 
upper hills, Their dress too is different. Instead of long woollen Population, 
coats, trousers and caps, they wear short cotton kurtas, dhotis, and 
turbans, But in most other respects, in character and disposition Gene! b= 
Kanots are the same all over the hills. 


In Bilaspur the ruling family has a special goddess of its own, _ Thegoddets 
the deification of a pious Réni of olden times, named Deomati, Thig P°°™** 
lady was one of two widows of Réja Shib Chandar of Chanderi, and 
she was persuaded not to become saii at her husband’s funeral, 
because she was with child. But having borne her son, brought him 
up and placed him on the gaddi she proceeded to perform what she 
believed to be her duty to her husband’s memory, and immolated 
herself upon a funeral pyre. A handsome temple at Bildspur 
contains her image and daily offerings are made. On the occasions 
of festivals, harvests, births, marriages, etc., all members of the 
Chandel family make special offerings of cash, clothes, ete. A 
similar temple to this goddess exists in Rém Bashahr in the 
Nilagarh State. 


. But the most notable place of worshipin the Bilaspur State _The Naina 
is the temple of Naina Devi, situated on the hill of that name Poem’ 
which rises some 3,000 feet above the sacred town of Anandpur in 
the Hoshidrpur District, and which is so conspicuous a feature of 
the landscape viewed from the plaius country of Rupar and 
Una, The temple was built by Raja Bir Chand in the eighth 
century. According toa legend Naina, an Ahir, to whom the accession 
of Raja Bir Chand had brought peace and protection, was herding 
cattle on the flat summit of a hill above Jandbhéri, when he observed 
that his cows were giving their milk-to a.white stone. He informed 
the Raja, who proceeded to the spot, and there found a beautiful 
image of the goddess Durga close to the Stone. A temple was 
forthwith erected, and called Naina Devi after the Ahir. 


This temple stands on the very summit of the hill above a& small 
bazdr, and is reached by a long flight of stone steps. Until lately 
it was impossible to climb the hill otherwise than on foot, but 
recently a bridle’ road has been made, The pujdréof the temple 
keeps a visitors’ book for European visitors, and this id 1905 
contained only about a dozen names spread over a period of some 
thirty years. 


The story goes that Guru Govind Singh, before embarking on Gara Govind 
his campaign against the Turk, came up to Naina Devi to seek the Bingh’s sncri 
countenance of the goddess to his enterprise. He brought with 
him a Brahman of Benares, famed for his piety and learning, on 
whose advice a burnt offering (hom) was made of many tons of ghi, 
sugar, etc. The fire was kept burning for months, until at last the 
goddess appeared. The Guru was terror-stricken, but managed to 
present his sword, which the goddess touched, and then disappeared, 

The Brahman pronounced the interview satisfactory, except for the 
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fact that the Guru had shown fear at the sight of the goddess. This 
defeet-could only be removed by the sacrifice of one of the Guru's’ 
sons. The Guru was willing that this should be carried out, but the 
mothers of his four sons all flatly refused to give up any one of 
them. A compromise was eventually made by tho sacrifice.of one 
of the Guru's followers and when this was completed the goddess 
apperred once more and promised the Guru that his sect should 
prosper. 

A fair is held at Naina Devi in August, which is attended by 
large crowds of pilgrims from the plains. Small fairs are also 
held on both the Naurdtrds. 


Another important religious fair is that of Rangnath Shiva 
held in Bilaspur town in May. The temple of this deity is 
believed to be extremely old. 


The fair held at the Jhanda temple in the village of Bolar some 
ten miles east of Bildspur, is also largely attended. It takes place 
on the first of Hér. Jhanda, was the principal man of the Noiru 
section of Kanets, and was deified after his death. 


The Nauléri, or annual cattle fair, is held at Bildspur for four 
or five days in April. A good trade is usually done. Bullocks and 
other cattle are brought from Nalagarh and the neighbouring parts 
of Patidla State and of the Ambdla and Hoshidrpur Districts, and 
sold to the zaminddrs of Bilaspur, Suket and Mandi States, and of 
the adjoining villages of the Kéngra District. The State gives 
prizes, and no sale fees are charged. The occasion is made an 
excuse for racing, wrestling and other amusements, 


CHAPTER IT—ECONOMIC. 


rnc, 


Section A.—Agrioulture. 


Most of the cultivated soil is of the kind kmown in the plains 
us rausit, a light and somewhat sandy soil. This is intermixed with 
patches of stiff olay (ddkar). Neither description is naturally more 
than moderately fertile. The zaminddrs themselves generally 
use the dual classification of irrigated (kulthant) and unirrigated 
(bdkhal). This was adopted and extended in the recent Settlement, 
irrigated land being divided into two classes, first and second, and 
unirrigated into two groups, andarli (land close to the village and 
so well manured) and béharli (land at a distance from the village). 
The latter of these is sub-divided into first and second class, 


Fully three-quarters of the population are dependent on agri- 
culture. Kanets are the most successful. R&jpits and Brahmans 
are less painstaking. Réthis are industrious, but their results are 
inferior to. those of the Kanets, 


(The principal agricultural labourers are Julabas, Chamars, 
Kolis, and Dimnés. These either work as kimas by the month, or 


as chhakus by the day. In tha former capacity they receive ona 


rupee or one rupee four annas a month and their food and clothes ; 
in the latter they are given two seers of grain and one meal a 
day. The village artisans, blacksmiths, barbers, basket-makers, 
ete. get eight seers (pakka) of grain at each barvest from their em- 
ployers.) 


(It ig a favourite practice for Kanets and other agriculturiste to 
take service as labourers for three or four months in the year, and 


these usually go to Simla for the summer, where they earn good 
wages.) 


The kharif or autumn is the principal harvest, and maize the 
chief crop, this being grown on 39°28 per cent. of the cultivated 
-area.. It provides the staple food of the people. Rice is produced 
on both irrigated and unirrigated lands.to the extent of 10°69 
per cent. of the cultivated area. This crop is usually exported for 
sale. A little sugarcane and ginger is grown on the best lands, 
and kulath (dolichos uniflorus) is sown om the inferior béharli lands, 
the ayerage extent being 11:56 per cent. of the cultivated area, 


The most important rabi crop is wheat with a percentage 
on the cultivated area of 28°07. Most of the produce is exported. 
Gram and wheat and gram mixed are also grown. Poppy is culti- 


vated ina few villages of the Bahddurpur pargana.aad is not 
“taxed as yet. 
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CHAP. IT, A. There is nothing peculiar about the method of cultivation. 
Agriculture Most fields can be ploughed, though some of the béharli lands 
System of have to be dug up by hand. Seed is scattered broadcast (chhatia), 
cultivation. xcept in the case of rice, which is first sown in a nursery and 
then transplanted. Ninety-five per cent. of the cultivated area is 

wholly dependent on the rainfall, which amounts to sbout 50- 


Bales: D8 In the recent Settlement sales of land were found to amount to 
mortesaes © 3,484 bighas, or 0°76 per cent. of the cultivated area, and mortgages 


to. 51,965 bighas, or 11°85 per cent. The average price in 
either transaction is Rs, 84 an acre. Sales and mortgages are 
only valid, if sanctioned by the Raja, to whom nazardna is pay- 
able at the rate per cent. on the price of Rs. 6-4 in the case of sales, 
and Rs. 5 in the case of moitgages. 


as The unsecured debts of the zaminddrs are said to be heavy. 


cultivators, ‘The creditors are mostly sdhikdrs of -Bildspur or Anandpur, and 
the debts consist mainly of compound interest accumulated on 
old loans. 


Cattle, The State possesses an indigenous breed of cattle, which differs 
considerably from tho ordinary hill kidd. The animals are slightly 
larger ; the heads and borns are coarser, and tho face longer. 
The ear assumes a more depending position, and the hump, al- 
though small, is more developed thanin the Pahdri breed. The 
quarters are short, the croup sloping, the tail whip-like and finished 
off with a tuft of black hair, and, generally speaking, the animals 
are flat-ribbed and lacking in barrel. v The line of the back is very 
straight and well adapted for pack purposes ; there is a slight rise 
at the croup of an inch or two, after which it slopes badly and the 
tail is set on low down. 


Colours are very variable, white, black, dun, red, or flecked: 
Labsnas use these beasts a great deal for carrying salt. The cows 
give from two to three seers of milk, and the price of a full-grown 
animal of either sex is from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25. 


Bala. Buffaloes are numerous and of a good stamp. There is one 

goats, -—=s« to. every two of tho population. Largo flocks of sheop and goats 
arealso kept. Pasture is sufficient, Disease is rare. 

Irrigation, Five per cent. of the cultivated area is irrigated. The 


means are the ordinary hill kuAls. Most of the irrigation is 
cis-Sutle} in the Bahédurpur pargana. 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


Rents, The usual custom is for owners to cultivate their andarlt 
land themselves and letout the bdharli land to tenants. Rent is 
nearly always paid in kind, the usual rate being one-third of the 
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grain. Half batai is rare, though three-fourths are sometimes taken. 
The share of the village menials is considered equivalent to twenty 
per cent, of the crop. Cash rents work out atan average rate of 
eight annas and seven pies per bigha, They are usually levied on 
inferior land only. 


Section C.—Forests. 


The area of the Bildspur forests is 22,475 acres, or 7°8 per cent, 
of the area of the whole State. Excluding Bahédurpur, a forest 
containing ban (querous incana) and a few deodar, the forests are 
of three types (1) chit (pinus longifolia) forests, (2) scrub jungle, 
(8) bamboo forest. 


The chil forests are usually found along the sheltered upper 
slopes of the main ridges at an elevation of 2,500 to 4,000 feet, but 
some are found lower down, and two forests are situated on the 
banks of the Sutlej at about 1,500 feet. Nearly all are pole forests 
with trees of the upper classes scattered throughout the crop. The 
latter are generally mal-formed, all well. shaped trees having been 
felled by the right-holders. Only one forest, Badhdghat, contains 
large trees, and these are not very numerous. The growth is gene- 
rally fairly good, but reproduction is poor, perhaps owing to exces- 
sive grazing, 

Scrub'jungles contain a great many species, of which the most 
important are shisham (dalbergia sissoo) and tun (cedrela toona). 
These occur at low elevations, generally in or near cultivated 
Aine and a good many shisham are found on the banks of the 

uutlej. 


The most important of the bamboo forests are those covering 
a large portion of the northern slope of the Naina Devi ridge. There 
are two main varieties of bamboo (dendrocalamus strictus)—the 
small, khirri, and the large, bdns. A third species called ndl bdns 
(bambusa vulgaris) is extensively cultivated by the zaminddrs, a few 
clumps being found near most villages in the State. A large bam- 
boo called magar, perhaps the bambusa balcoa, is also grown near 
villages but is less common, 


The principal marketable products of the forests are chil tim- 
ber, bamboos, and baggar grass. The latter is found in Naina Devi 
and is used for making ropes, rafting timber, and thatching. Tim- 
ber and bamboos can be floated down the Sutlej and its tributaries, 
the Gambar and Sir khads. The Sirhali and Sukkar khads can also 
be utilised in the rains. The other produce is exported by land. 
The markets for the salo of timber are Dordéha and Phillour ; 
for bamboos Naila, Rupar, Dordhe, and the large towns in the 
plains generally ; for baggar grass Naila; and for fuel and minor 
produce Anandpur and the neighbouring villages iri the Hoshiare 
pur district, 
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CHAP.II,G, Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 
Means of There are practically no minerals of any value. Iron has been 


Poneaele: Rattanpur, but an attempt to 
ion. found in Loharra forest in pergana pur, 
ddcaale work-{-eome thirty years ago was not a success. Slates are quarried 
here and there, but are coarse and inferior. 


Section E.—Arts and Manufactures, 


Leather work, In Bildspur small boxes are made in leather, curiously and 
neatly embroidered with horse-hair and filaments of peacock quills. 
This Lind of work is not found elsewhere nearer than Nepal, and it 
is supposed for that reason to be a relic of the Gurkha occupation. 
With this one exception the State possesses no indigenous industry 


of any note. 
Section F.— Commerce and Trade, 
Trade, The State has no mart.of eny kind. Grain, ginger, turmeric 


and ghi, are exported to Simla, Anandpur and Rupar, and cloth, 
brass vessels, otc., imported. . But there is no special trade. 


gee oh 


Section G.—Means of Communication. 


Communi. Much has been done of late years to improve communications 
nere and there are now 104 miles of road in the State fit for camel 
, transport. Details of those are as follows:— 


——————— mae 


Description ReMABEg. 


Nomber of miles. 


1 | Dehar to Namol s+ | 18 | At Dehar is a bridge over the Sutlej, which is crossed 
by the main road from Kulu through Mandi and 
Suket, This is a new road which shortens the 
distance of this bridge from Simla considerably, 

3 » to Saw&rghat ... | 26 | Partof the main road from Kulu to Nélagarh and 
Rupar. There are rest-houses at Bildspur (half 
way) and Sawdrghét. 


8 | Bilspur to Namol ... | 18 | Continues on to Arki and Simla from Namol. Rest- 
house at Namol. 
4 | Rajpura to Bhajun 7 | Leaves the Biléspur-Namol road between the 5th 


and 6th milestones, and from Bhajun enters the 


Béghal State, and eventually reaches Sabéthu. 
Brahmpukhar to Jhanda 2 | A short branch road. 


5 

6 | Bilfspur to Haritiliangar 21 | Continues to Hamfrpur and Kéngra. Sutlej is crossed 
by a bridge between miles ¢ and 5. Rest-house at 

bamarwin, 11th mile. 

y |OhértoTalal ... .. 17 | Branches off from the preceding road between miles 5 
and 6, and goes to Barear and Kotlehr (dkde of the 
Kangra District, 

& | Naina Devi to Bijai-nagar 5 | A road recently constructed for the convenience of 
pilgrims going from Anandpur to Naina Devi temple. 


ee SS ey 
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In addition to the bridges there are thirteen ferries over the CHAP.11,G. 
Sutlej. Boats are used on eight of them, and inflated skins on the weany of 
remainder. Communioa- 
There are branch post offices at Ghamarwin and Biléspur, "ere 
and a daily post goes by runner between the two places, and bee Postal, 
tween Biléspur and Simla. 
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CHAPTER III.—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A.—Administrative Division. 


The Radja is the supreme head of the present administration, 
over which he exercises a general controlling agency. Subordinate 
to him is the Wazir in whose hands rests the practical management 
of every department. 

The Stato was auciently divided into twelve parganas. These 
still exist, bub have no present administrative importance, They 
have been merged in the two tahsils as follows: — 


Tahsil Bildspur.—Parganas Bildspur, Bahédurpur, Rattanpur, 
Fattehpur, and Kot Kahhtr. 

Tahsil Ghamarwin—Parganas Baseh, Bachertu, Gehrwin, - 
Sunhani, Ajmirpur, Tiun, and Saryun. 


Section B.— Civil and Criminal Justice. 


The Tahsildérs and Néib Tahsilddérs have second and third 
class judicial powers. ‘There is a Munsif who does the bulk of the 
civil work. The Wazir exercises the powers of a District Magis- 
trate in criminal mattera, and of a District Judge in civil. He 
also has supreme control in revenue matters, but all his orders 
and decisions are appealable to the Raja. 


Crime is rare and is mainly confined to hurt, petty theft, tres- 
pass, and offences rogarding women, 


Civil litigation, too, cannot be called common, as the people 
adhere to the old custom of deciding disputes by a panchdyat, and 
no lawyers are allowed to practise in the State. Suits arising out 
of loans and disputes as to land are the most prevalent. 


In former days, the Ajmirchandia Midns used to decide all civil 
and criminal cases arising within their jdgirs. They had no jails, 
but any person sentenced to imprisonment or confinement while 
under trial was turned loose with a heavy piece of wood called 


kdth attached to his leg, which prevented him from walking easily. 


The Midns took the fines which they imposed and one-fourth the 
value of civil suits, Their judicial powers were finally withdrawn 
by the present Chief. 

At present the law of British India is enforced throughout the 
State in every branch of the administration. 

There is a registration office at Bildspur, and deeds of morte 
gage and sale are freely registered by zaminddrs. The Tahsfldér 
is the Sub-Registrar. 
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Section C.—Land Revenue. 


Previous tp the year 1868 land revenue was realised in kind. HAP. 
The yield of standing crops was appraised, and 4 third of .the eciled 
produce taken in kind as the share of the State, with the addi- 
tion of certain cash demands. In the cases of some particular 
villages averages were struck anda fixed amount of grain re- _ General re. 


venue syste 
covered annually, of former 


times, 
The basis of land measurement was the area which could be Messore 
sown by a certain quantity of seed. The amount which could be ™™* 
sown with two kachcha seers was called a patha and twenty pathas 
made a lukhdo or ghumdo. In accordance with the present measure- 
ment of 5°38 bighas to the acre a patha is equal to 83 biswas and a 
lakhdo to 8 bighas 12 biswas. 


Land 
Revenue. 


The unit of assessment was the bhdolé which varied in different 
localities between 12 and 20 lakhdos. 


A Wazir was appointed to superintend ‘revenue collections, _Bevenue 
and he was assisted by a uumber of subordinate officials. All nee: 
these were remunerated by revenue-free grants of land, and they 
were entitled tolevy free supplies and half-yoarly cash payments 
(Idg) from the villugers. Revenuo officials were responsible for 
law and order in their respective charges and held judicial 
powers. 


The method of assessment was as follows :—First, an appraiser Method of 
(sathoi) accompanied by a muharrir anda peon visited each village “#esment. 
to appraise the crop. Each zaminddr paid two annas which the 
sathos and the muharrir divided between them. The peon got Rs. 2 
after several villages had heen visited. Later on, the hkdrddr 
(official), kothidld (officer in charge of the granary), muharrir and 
several peons came to take possession of the State share, which was 
either sent at once to the granary, or stored in the house of the 
headman. The party lived on free supplies and the hothidld used to 
take one patha (2 seers kuchcha) of grain from every saminddr. 

Gujar villages paid their revenue in ghi. Some villages had to sup- 
ply grass for the stables in addition to their revenue, 


Theoretically this system was good, as the zamindd? paid 
according to the actual yield of his land, but in practice the peo- 
ple were subjected to incessant exactions, which resulted in their 
contributing nearly one-half instead of the authorised one-third of 
their produce. 


In 1863 Réjd Hira Chand adjusted his pargana boundaries, Reforms of 
established five tahsils and converted the revenue-of most villages Béjé Hira 
into cash. The previous khdlea demand had been equivalent Sb 


Land 


Revenue. 


Parg 
Baseb. 


ani 


anas 
d 
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to Re. 40,239, and this was now raised to Rs. 67,958 as 
follows :— 


Rs. 
Cash revenue ie Ae sey ia ++ 47,686 
Value of kind revenue... oe hi w» 18,644 
Value of ght ss ae ae » =1,674 
Cesses et wee wan fa sak . =1,404 
Miscellaneous demands ... vss - .. 8,595 
Total ... 67,953 


The cesses were (1) bathdnga, commutation fee for begdr, 
the rate of which was not definitely fixed, and (2) bhet sair,a 
nazardna payable at tho Sair festival (let Asauj) by State officials 
and well-to-do subjects. 


Miscellaneous demands were— 


1. Bdchh, a payment of cash in addition to grain in villages 
where the system of dividing the produce was still maintained. 


2. Ldg, an allowance to the Wazir and other revenue officials 
realised from every khdlsa village. 


3. Khar, commutation of the former supplies of grass. 


4, Jora-pawa. Formorly tho revenue officials of certain villages 
on the Naina Dovi ddr had been supplied free with shoes by the 
Chamérs and with bed-posts by the carpenters. A cash payment 
called jora-pawa was now substituted. 


5. Kandl tamdéku, an impost of five annas a kandl on 
tobacco cultivation in addition to the ordinary revenue. 


6. Ghardt, a tax on water-mills varying from four annas to 
five rupees a mill per annum. 


7. Mutarfa, an annual tax of four annas or eight annas on 
artisans. 


e 
8. Bandha, a tax of two annasa house levied on tobaccos 
smokers in Bahdédurpur pargana and a few villages of Bildspur 
pargana, | 


In 1867 the parganas of Baseh and Bachertu, which were in 
the possession of the British Government, were handed over to the 
State. They lie on a spur called Dhar Kot, and had originally been 
taken from the State by the Sikhs in 1820, On the annexation 
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of the Punjab, the parganas were treated as British territory. They 


were summarily settled in 1854 and a jama fixed as follows :— 
Ra. 
Baseh aes an iy i ve 1. ©8920 
Bachertu... a “a oa ven .. 4,029 
Total ww. 7,858 


They were restored to the State in 1867 in recognition of the 
good services rendered by Réjé Hira Chand, subject to the payment 
to Government of the annua! land revenue demand. At the 
summary Settlement cesses had been fixed at Rs. 10-12-0 per cent. 
in addition to the land revenue. Raji Hira Chand imposed an 
additional demand of Rs. 6-4-0 per cent. as well as begdr and other 
customary dues. 


In 1871 a patwdr cess of Rs. 3-2-0 per cent. was imposed on 
the whole State, and another cess, jangshal, a cash commutation of 
the old custom of taking half the skin of every dead animal for 
State accoutrements, etc. 


In 1883 the revenue had risen to Rs, 1,09,523 including cesses 
and miscellaneous demands. ‘The increase was due to more Careful 
management, to the resumption of certain assignments, aud to the 
reclamation of waste land. 

Five years later this became Rs. 1,42,139 in consequence of 
further reforms introduced by R4jé Amar Chand. He commuted kind 
revenue into cash in several more villages, increased the rate at 
which kind revenue was valued, abolished begdr, imposing instead a 
universal bathdnga at 25 per cent. of the revenue, allowed large 
areas of forest and waste to be broken up, on which lands a heavy 
cess was imposed, instituted a new cess pdya at Rs. 3-2-0 per cent. 
in lieu of the old custom obliging zaninddrs to sell grain to the 
State 25 per cent. cheaper than market rates, fixed the rate of bhet 
gair at 2 per cent. on the revenue, ard levied a new tax on all 
menials at two annas a house. 


Tho present Réji on attaining his majority reduced the 
bathdnga from 25 to 18% per cont., andin 1902 just before the State 
came under Government management, revenue, cesses, and miscel- 
laneous demands amounted to Rs. 1,41,598. In 1908 this had 
increased by Rs, 5,584 due to assessment of newly broken land, 
lend held by Jambarddrs, conversion of grain into cash, and 
resumption of assignments. 

The new Settlement was commenced in 1905 and is on the 
verge of completion (1908). It has been carried out in every 
reapect according to the British system. The old revenue officials 
have been superseded throughout the State by trained patwiéris and 
kanungos. A cash demand of Rs. 1,70,000 is proposed, plus 
cesses at 25 per cent., all former miscellancous demands being 
discontinued, except the taxes on water-mills and artisansfand a 
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cHaPp. grazing taxon goats. Rates have been fixed on the various kinds 
II, C. of soil and the results are as follows :— 


See saruaiitey desi Rate per | Resultant 
other irrigated or 2 . 0) 
avitrigated, Name of soil. es ae revenue, 

Rs, a. p. Ra, 
Abi, let olass 4.00. eae 018 0 8,778 
Irrigated ses f 
Abs, 2nd class ... sco avs oT 010 O 7,684 
(| Bardni dofasli (békhal andarli) .., 07 6 1,065,539 
i) 
| Bardni ekfasli (békhal béharli, lat 040 81,081 
class), 
Unirrigated ... .. 4 | Bardnt occasionally cropped (békhal 0 2 0 10,487 
ddharls, 2nd olags). 
| Ghéent (grass fields) re ite 010 6,883 
(| Ocoapied waste aa aes 00 6 ve 
Total wis vee ie 1,698,754 


The summary incidence is five annas per bigha. 


Cesses at 25 per cont.come to Rs. 42,500, but the actual 
amount is only Rs. 35,000 as bathduga and bhet satr cannot be 
realised from certain Brahmans and Réjptits. The details of 
cesses are— 


Rs. A. P. 

Bathanga A aa r.. + 12 8 0 per cent. 
Road ee ae ioe e's 20 0 7 
School ate ae See . 2 0 0 ms 
Dispengary... vas wise te oO 0 ie 
Bhet Sair ale ee ae - 1 8 0 re 
Lambardér _... ost ae - 5 00 . 
Zaildar 08 a see . 10 0 s 

Total 25 0 0 33 

Assignments Twenty-seven per cent. of the cultivated area is revenue-free, ag 


of land rere- recorded in the following statement :— 


Description of assignment. Tota! ares, Cultivated 
ares, 
, Bighas. Bighas, 
Assignments to R&nfs and members of the R&ja's household ... 24,482 17.870 
Jégire of the Ajmirchandis Midna oes sis ss sae 32,266 25,761 
Jdgire of the 2nd class Kahliria Midne ... ts rs 4 12,403 9/215 
Jégtrs of other R&jpaits ... eas ots 606 fab Ae 28,987 21,482 
Muéés to tem ies ios aes se a ce 18,698 10,741 
Charitable assignmenta to Brahmans. tee tas ‘ 48,014 88,087 


Other assignments ... a : 
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The Ajmirchandia Midns are the descendants of Réjé 
Ajmir Chand (1692 to 1788 4.p.). They have held their jdgive 
for over 150 years, but the sub-division of shares has not. as yet 
become minute and most of the jdgirddrs still derive an appreciable 
income from their assignments, They have no obligations except 
to present a small nazardna at the Dasehra festival and to reader 
military and other service when oalled upon. None of them 
undertake agricultural work with their own hands, 


The second class Kahhiria Mins are the Sult&uchandias, 
Kalyanchandias and Térdchandias, mention of whom has been 
made already. Their families have maltiplied, and with one or 
two exceptions the individual share of each jdgirdar is extremely 
emall. Many of them work in their own fields, but they do not 
touch the plough. They pay no nazardna, but are due to render 
service. 


Other Réjpits holding jdgirs are mostly Chandlas. They, too, 
have suffered from multiplication and-sub-division, and, because they 
plough their fields with their own hands contrary to the cuatom of 
their tribe, they have to pay a certain percentage of their jdgir 
income a8 nazaruna to the Raja. 


The rights and privileges of all jagirdars and their genera] 
status are at the present moment under investigation, so nothing 
can be said as to the perpetuity or otherwise of the grants. 
But probably, in. accordance with the usual custom in the hills, 
the jagirs to Rania, etc., and all mudfis, except those to temples, 
continue at the pleasure of the Réjé. Temple mudjfis are usually 
maintained so long as the building is kept up, the Réjd having the 
power to appoint and dismiss the temple managers, 


Beyar was originally of two kinds, regular and occasional. 
For regular begdr, each bhdoli had to supply one begdri who was 
on duty for at least one month in the year. ‘here were one or 
two betwdls in every pargana, whose duty it was to collect begaris, 
and these were assisted by peons. The begdris had to collect 
grass, fuel, charcoal, etc., for the palace and other State require- 
ments, furnish charpoy beds, build State houses and attend at 
Bilispur or the forts for general duty. Ordinarily the begdri got 
no remuneration of any kind for his services, but he was 
supplied witha daily ration, if he accompanied the Réjé or an 
oficial on tour, or if he was employed on building work. 


Chandel Réjptts, Bréhmans, and parohits (priests) wore exempt 
from regular begdr, and the Raja could also, by special orders, 
exempt any other person or class of persons. 

Occasional begdr consisted of supplying fuel, grass, milk, char- 
coal, etc., on the occasions of marriages, fanerats. er the tour of 
high officials. 
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Rajé Amar Chand abolished ordinary begdr in 1883, and im- 
posed baihdnga at 25 per cent. of the land revenue in commutation, 
Occasional begdr was and is still continued, begaris being now paid 
three annas a day within the State and four annasa day outside 
the State, 


As has been already said the present Raju reduced bathunga to 
Rs, 18-12-0 per cent.,and in the recent Settlement it has been 
again reduced to Rs, 12-8-0 per cent. 


The State derives a certain income from nazarana. This is 
levied on sales of land at tho rate of Rs. 6-4-0 per cent. of the price 
and on mortgages st Rs.5 percent. Ifa landholder dies childless, 
his heirs within the fifth generation may succeed him, but if there 
are none such, the land eschcats to the State and nazarana at Rs. 5 
a bigha is payable by any one who wishes to get possession of it. 
Similarly five rupees abigha are charged as nazardna on waste land 
broken to cultivation. 


No customary dues arelevied in this State for the expenses of 
marriage and death coremonies in the R4ji’s family, but contributions 
are made on such occasions by the Raji’s own relatives. 


A tribe named Daola earns a precarious livelihood by washing 
gold in the Sutlej, and other streams. Ifa man makes four annas 
a day he is considored to do well, In Baseh and Bachertu parganas 
the Daolas pay a fee of Rs. 30a year to the State. In the rest of 
the State the custom used to be for the Daolas to give the senior 
Rani 6 tolas 8 mashas of gold a year, but nowadays they pay her a 
lump sum of Rs. 93 instead. 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


Poppy cultivation is permitted throughout the State, but the 
crop is heavily assessed. Charas is imported from Kulu, Hoshiarpur 
and Simla free of duty. Retail vendors are licensed in the usual way. 


The State has three distilleries at Bildspur, Bagla, and Naina 
Devi. These are leased annually and tho lessees can distil] as much 
as they please, but are only allowed to sell to licensed vendors. 


The income derived from these and other miscellaneous contract 
fees is about Rs. 12,000. 


Stamps are manufactured locally, both judicial and non-judicial. 
The procedure as to their custody and disposal is exactly the same 
as in British India, The annual income is about Rs. 1,200, 


Section F.—Public Works. 


Previous to the State being brought under management the 
palace erected by Raji Amar Singh was the only public building of 
importance. During the last two or three years substantial stone 
buildings have been constructed for the hospital and school, new 
barracks aud Stato stables have been built, and a large Durbar 
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Hall, called the Victoria Diamond Jubilee Hall, added to the palace. 
This is a memorial designed by the present Rajé to commemorate the 
Diamond Jubilee, but for various reasons its execution had to be 
postponed. 


oer, eo 


Section G.—Army. 


The State forces consist of eighty-five infantry and twelve 
sowars under the command of a pensioned jamaddr of the Indian 
Army. ‘T'wo field guns and a band are attached to the infantry. 
The uniform is khaki, and the arms Martini-Henry rifles and bayo- 
nets. The men are chiefly Réjpits. The Dogra regiments of the 
Indian Army obtain a few recruits from the same class, 


Section H—Police and Jails. 


There are five police stations at Bildspur, Ajmirpur, Tiun, 
Taldi, and Kot Kahhir, with a chaukiat Sawdrghdét. An Inspector 
is in general command of the whole force, which numbers 106, and 
consists of Bréhmans, Rajptits and Kanets. ‘lhere are five special 
town watchmen for Bildspur, and village chaukiddrs have lately 
been appointed throughout the two tahsils. Formerly these only 
existed in Baseh and Bachertu. The chaukiddr is remunerated in 
kind, and gets five seers of grain every half-year from each house. 


The only jail is at Bilaspur. It has accommodation for fifty 
male and eight female prisoners. A start has lately been made with 
the manufacture of durries, nawdr, and cotton bags, with creditable 
results, 


Section I.—Education and Literacy. 


There are four schools in all. The Bildspur school has lately 
been raised to the status of Anglo-Vernacular Middle, and a Vedic 
Péthshdla has been recently opened at the same place. Primary 
schools have been started at Ghamarwin and Attapur Bakhra, The 
average attendances are, Middle School 127, Paéthshéla 47, Primary 
Schools 90 each- 


Section J.—Medical, 


The Bilaspur dispensary is at present in chatge of a Hospital 
Assistant deputed from Government service, and is well equipped. 
The new building has accommodation for in-door patients, both male 

nd female, 


A spring, called Lund, in Dadrana, pargana Fattehpur, and 
slose to Sawarghaét bungalow, contains water of reputed medicinal 


roperties. tis resorted to in May by people suffering from goitre 
and various other complaints. 


ee 
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CHAP. 1,4. valley has been frequently descauted upon. The Spiti flows in 
Physical from the north-west in the extreme north-east of the State. Its 
Aspects. valley is in contrast bleak and arid, but it has several large extents 
Rivers, Of cultivation. 


Kesnéwar The upper or north-eastern portion of Bashabr fs 

and Kochi, Kandwar, and the rest of the State Rochi, The boundary baeees 
Kanéwar and Kochi is the central chain of the Rastern Himalayas 
forming the south-western barrier of the Baspa vafley as far as its 
termination, and from thence a stream called the Manglad khad, 
which runs into the Sutlej east of Saréhan. The wholo of Basbahr 
to the north of the Sutle}, and that portion on the south to the 
north-east of this line belongs to Kanawar. The Kandwar parganas 
are Sidlkar, Shia, Bhiba, Parli Rajgrdon, and Pandrabis north of 
ne ees and* Tukpa, Warli Rajgréon, and Athérabfs on the 
south, 


seen Of late years the State has been divided into three tahsils, 
; Chini, Rdémpur, and -Robro. Chini consists of most of Kanawar 
and includes the pargauas of Sidlkar, Shia, Raj raon, Bhéba, and 
Tukpa. Rampur coniprises the remainder of the Sotlej drainage 
area, and its parganns are Béghi, Mastgarh, Rak, Kanohbin, Dassau, 
Athérabis, and Pandrabis. The Rohru tabs is that part of the 
State, which drained by the Pabar and ather tributaries of the 
Tons. It is soparated from the other two tabsile by the watershed 
of the Sutlej and the ‘Ions from the Shinka pass onthé Tebri 
Garhwal border to the vicinity of Baghi, when the boundary of 
the tahsil corresponds with that of the State. Robru has eight. 
parganaas, Pandrasau, Néwar, Mandalgarb, Bhamburdi, Réjgarh, 
Surkhh Bathli, and Dodra Kawar. 


Climate, Along the valley of the Sutlej as far east as Wangtu and on 

the Paloar side of the watershed tIne rainfall does not greatly vary 
from that at Simla ; but bey and Wangtu the difference is consider- 
able, the rainfall coming Jess and less as Shipki is approached, 
go that the clime of upper Kandwar is somi-arid. West of 
Warugtu the Sutley valley has an annual rainfall of about 70 inches. 
At Kilba fan. nilles east of Wangtu this drops to 43 inches, and at 
Pa some twelve miles from the border at Shipkito 16 inches. 
TPractically speaking the monsoon rains are spent before they 
reach Chini, and most of the rainfall is in the winter in the form of 
snow. During the summer months the heat is intense along the 
Sutlej, and in secluded valleys at low elevations. The Pabar valley 
too is hot, and travellers will find themselves plagued by an insect 
called locally potu, whose bite causes painful swellings, but whose 
range is fortuuately confined to the Pabar side. Gonorally 
speaking the temperature of inhabited places is moderato in sum- 
mer, and in the Kandwar valleys the winters are comparatively 
genial. 


CHAPTER I-—DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.—Physical Aspect. 


Bashahr, the largest of the Simla Hill States, is situated between CHAP. I, A. 
north. latitudes 31° 6’ and 32° 4’ and east longitudes 77° 83’ and  pyrystoal 
79° 9.’ It is bounded on the north by Spiti, on the east by Chinese Aspects. 
'Pibet, on tha eduth hy Tehri Garhwal and the Raiengarh pargana geographical 
of Keonthal, and on the west by Jubbal, Kotkhéi, Kumbérsain, Position. 
Kotgarh, and Kulu.. The State is about 84 miles long, with a 
greatest breadth of 62 miles on the eastern side, and a smallest 
breadth of 12 miles on the western side. Its total area is 3,820 
square miles. 


The greater part of Bashahr lies within the drainage area of Mountains. 
the Sutlej river, wbich runs in a general direction from north-east 
to south-west, ard has a total length within the State of about 98 
miles. Two imyénse mountain chains bound the Sutlej drainage 
area on the north and south, both rising to snow-clad peaks from 
16,000 to 21,900 feet in elevation. The.chain on the south is the 
most western portion of the great central cliain of the Eastern 
Himalayas, which may be said to terminate a little east of Sardhan. 
Near its termination @ minor range starts in a south-easterly 
direction, and formg the watershed between the Pabar and Sutlej 
rivers. lt is alsothe boundary between the R&mpur and Rohru 
tahsils, and, after leaving the State, continues in a south westerly 
direction through Simla as far.as Subéthu.. Another more igmport- 
ant branch is that bounding the Baspa valley on the morth« 
western side, which has many peaks with an elevation off from 
18,000 to 21,000 feet. 


The country is formed of a great mass of mountainous spurs 
with very precipitous sides jutting out in every direction from the 
main ranges, between which there are narrow ravines or small 
rivers with sheer banks. The Sutlej obsscends about 7, 600 
feet, where the Teti stream joins it, to 2,800 at alittle bellow 
Rémpur, a distance of 73 miles, flowing almost the whole way 
between narrow cliffs, or steey mountain slopes, so that there is n 
open ground to speak of along its banks. The only level ground of 
any extent in Bashahr is in the Baspa valley at an elevation of 
from 8,000 to 8,500 feet. 


The two principal rivers are the Sutlej and the Pabar. The _ Rivers, 
latter has no tributaries of any considerable size. The most notable 
tributaries of the Sutlej are the Nogli, the Baspa, and the Spiti 
river, The Nogli joins the Sutle} from the south-east a few 
miles below Rémpur. The Baspa comes in from the same side 
about forty miles higher up. The beauty of the fertile Baspa 
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Section B.-- History. 

Not much is known of the bistory of the Bashahr State pre- CHAP. I, B. 
vious to the 19th century. According to one story the ruling  gigtory. 
family is descended from the celobrated Sri Krishan of Hindu aiienal 
mythology through his grandson Parduman, who came to Saréhan nt 
in order to marry the daughter of Raja Bavasa Deo (or Banasar). the origin of 
We are not told whether the marriage took place, but Parduman is ™ 8" ” 
said to have killed his prospective father-in-law and usurped his 
power. His capital was at Kamru in the Tukpa pargana of 
Kandwar. 


Another legend gives the ruling family a Brahman origin. 
Two brothers of that tribe came from Kanchanapuri in the 
“Dakkan” to visit the temple of Bhima Kéli at Sardhan. The 
throno was vacant, as the last Raja of the line of Parduman had just 
died, and it had been agreed by the State officials, at the prompting 
of the goddess, that whosoever entered the palace gate at a certain 
time should become Réja. The younger of the two brothers happened 
to wander in at the right moment, and was promptly hailed by the 
people as their sovereign. His elder brother had to be content 
with the office of priest to the royal family and the village of Ranwi, 
near Sardhan, in jégir. The Brahmans of Ranwi aro to this day 
spiritual advisers to the Raja and his family. 


Of the two stories the former is more popularly favoured, and 
the present Radja claims to be the 120th descendant from Parduman 
in the direct line, 


It is said that for sixty-one generations the Raja never had 
more than one son. The boy was “brought up in a village 
until he was five or six years old, and was never seen by his fathor 
until after the first-hair cutting ceremony, tho reason being an idea 
that if the father saw tho son one or other of them would die. For 
the sixty succeeding gencrations the Raja has had sometimos two 
or even three sons, but as a rule only the eldest son had legitimate 
sons of his own, ‘There is at prosent only one legitimate collateral 
family. It is descended from Pibar Singh, the second son of Raja 
Udai Singh, 115th from Parduman, and its present head is Narain 
Singh, jdgirddr and lambarddr of Kakrola in the Dassau pargana of 
Rémpur tahetl. 


The direct line is likely to become extinct, for the present 
Raja, Shamsher Singh, is seventy years of age, and his only legiti- 
mate son, Tikka Raghunath Singh, C. I. E., died in February 1898, 
leaving an infant son, who died eleven months later. 


The person of the Bashabr Réja is considored to be semi-divine 
and is worshipped by a considerable portion of his subjects, more 
especially by those who live in the remote parts of the State. The 
Kanéwaris believe that aftor his death he is reincarnated as the 
Dalai Lama. . . 
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The reigning dynasty, whatever its origin, probably first rose 
to power as the head of a confederacy of petty chiefs or Thékurs 
amongst whom most of tho present State of Bashahr appears to 
have been originally divided. 


Raja Chatar Singh, the 110th from Parduman, is said to have 
been the first to bring under his sway the whole of the present 
area of the State. It seems that the three paratnonnt powers in the 
Simla Hill States about this period were the Kajas of Bashabr, 
Biléepur, and Sirmir, and tribute was levied upon the other smaller 
States or thdkarais by exch in turn according ashe was the 
most powerful. Réja Chatar Singh is said to have been supreme 
in his own time, 


Réja Kobri Singh, the 118th from Parduman, is described as 
the doughtiest warrior of the line. Many stories are told of him, 
and he is said to have been Ajanuvaku like the divine Rim Vhandra, 
i.e, he could touch his knees with bis hands when standing upright. 
The following is the traditional account of how he obtained the 
title of Chhatrapati at tho hands of the Delhi Emperor. 


One of the Moghul Emperors, (it is not stated which), held a 
great durbar of the hill chieftains, which Rdja Kehri Singh attend- 
ed. When he appeared at Dolhi, it was observed with some — 
surpriso, that wherever he went he was sheltered from the sun’s 
rays by a small cloud in the shape of a chhatra or royal umbrella. 
The Emperor heard of the pheuomenon and summoned the Raja to 
the Diwan-i-Kbds. On his attending, the cloud was seen to accom- 
pany him into the Imperial presence. The Kmperor asked for an 
explanation, and the Kéja naivoly answered that it was the favour 
of the gods and goddcases of his country, who wished to protect & 
hill man from the unaccustomed heat of the plains. The Hmperor 
greatly pleased said “O Rija Sahib, dp ko khudd ke ghar se chhatra 
mild hud hai, is liye dp ko Ohhatrapati khitdb diyd jata- hai”. 
(Sir Réja, you have got a chhatra from the house of God and there- 
fore the title of Cahatrapati is conforred upon you), and at the same 
time bestowed upon him a dress of honour. 


Raja Kebri Singh is said to have reduced to tribute the Réjas 
of Sirmur, Garhw4l, Mandi, and Suket, and to have subdued the 
petty Thékurs of Keonthal, Kotkbdi, Kumbhérsain, Balean, Theog, 
Darkoti, etc. Besides this be forced the ruler of Tibet to enter into 
a commercial treaty with him, which is still in force. 


Raja Ram Singh, the 116th of the line made Rampur bis 
capital, and in his time began a series of disastrous contests with 
the Réja of Kulu, who, during this and the next two reigns, succeed: 


ed in wresting from Bashahr all the previous acquisitions of Raja 
Kebri Singh. 
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But a8 a counterbalance Réja Ugar Singh, 118th of the line and CHAP. I, B. 
the grandfather of the present Chief, is said to have taken by force History, 
ofarms the pargana of Suhel, which he handed over as a gift to the . 
Réja of Kumhéarsain, and to have maintained at the same. time hia ging as 
Suzerainty over that principality as well as over Keonthal, Kotkhéi 
and Theog. 


From 1803 to 1815 most of Bashahr proper was held by the esi 
Gurkhas, who established a line of forts along the Hattu range, Kandwar, 
Hattu, Kurdna, Béghi, Néwagarh, Sungri, Bahli, etc. Rémpur was 
sacked and all the State archives aud papers destroyed. The 
invaders were not, however, successful in occupying Kandéwar. An 
attempt was made to reach the State treasure at Kamru, whither 
the young Réja had fled, but the Gurkha force was surprised by the 
Kandéwaris at Chholtu bridge, near the village of Chugfon (or 
Tholang) in the Rajgrdon pargana, and severely handled in a night 
attack. This reverse and the difficulty of obtaining stippled 
obliged them to retreat, ‘here is another story. that Fatteh Ram 
the Poéri Wazfr, handed over to the Gurkhas several strong boxes 
seourely locked and filled with stones, saying that they contained 
the State treasure and that he had not been able to get the keys. 

The Gurkhas believed him, carried away the boxes without breaking 
them open, and did not discover the trick played on them until 
they had left the country. 


After the British declaration of war against the Gurkhas atthe Bice tay pee 
end of 1814, the hill people generally were encouraged to make an ana his tore: 
attempt to drive out their oppressors. The Gurkha force occupy- 
ing the Hattu range was under the command of Kirti Rana. The 
Bashabr troops were led by Wazirs Tikkan Dis and Badri Dés, and 
were reinforced at the heginning of 1815 by a contingent from 
Kulu. Kirti Réna was obliged to concentrate at Néwagarh, and 
was besieged there. Finding his supplies and water giving out, he 
attempted to retreat to Raiengarh, by way of the Chambi Dhér 
ridge, which runs southwards from Béghi. Hampered by his baggage 
and followers, and barrassed continually by the enemy, he made 
slow progress. After a few miles he was forced to halt for the 
night at Sardru ka Tibba, where he was at once surrounded. 
the evening of the next day he surrendered to the Wazirs, on con- 
dition that the lives of his force were to be spared, and that they 
were to be handed over to the nearest British General. It is said 
that the treachery of Kirti Rdéna’s Sirmér, Garhw4l, and Kuméon 
troops was largely responsible for the surrender. 


The Bashahr army then proceeded to invest the fort of Siege ot 
Raiengarh held by the Gurkha Commander Ranjur Thappa. They Balengarh, 
were thus occupied, in conjunction with the Jubbal troops under 
Déogi, Wazir, when Mr. Fraser arrived at Hatkoti with his expedi- 
tion (May 1815). Mr. Fraser in “The Himali Mountains” 
describes the fighting round Raiengarh as very innocuous owing to 
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CHAP. J, B. the cautious tactics of both sides. But he was much struck by a 
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description given him by Tikkan Das of a machine resembling a 
Roman catapult, which was shortly expected from Bashahr. This 
was made of strong ropea and beams of wood, and the most import- 
ant part of the mechanism was a large treo, the recoil of which, 
when pulled back by the exertions of a hundred or two hundred men, 
discharged a heavy stone a considorable distance. The range was 
regulated by the size of the stone, and after a few experiments with 
stones of various sizes it was; possible to hit tho desired mark with 
great accuracy. Itseems that such a machine was actually used 
in. Bashahr for many years for siegé purposes. It waa called a 
dhhing, and its construction was the hereditary art of one family 
only. 


Mr. Fraser puta the fighting strength of the Bashahr army at 
3,000 men, of whom 1,000 were armed with matchlocks and the 
rest with bows of split bamboo and bone-tipped arrows, He says 
that the only really trustworthy soldiers were the Kandwaris, who 
for the most part carried matchlocks and hatchets. His remarks 
about the people of Bashahr proper are not complimentary. . 


On the final expulsion of the Gurkhas, the British Government 
by asanad, dated 6th November 1815, confirmed Réja Mohindar 
Singh, the father of the present Raja, then a minor, in possession 
of all his former territories excopt Rawin and Kotguru, or Kotgarh, 
which were kept as British possessions. The thakardi of 
Kumbérsain was also declared independent of all but the paramount 
authority of the British Government. Rdéwin had originally been a 
fief of Garhwél, but the eastern portion had been overrun by the 
Bashabris some time previous to the Gurkha invasion. It 
was retained for some years as a British possession, and then 
transferred to Keonthal in exchange for the land on which Simla 
now stands. 


The retention of Kotgarh was due to tho fact_that it contain. 
ed some good military posts, including the fort of Hattu said to be 
the key of the country for miles around. The tract originally belong- 
ed to the Réua of Kotkhéi who made it over for management to 
the Réja of Kulu, because it was some distance from Kotkhéi 
proper, and for this reason, and owing to the temper of the 

eople, difficult to administer, The Réja of Kulu very soon 
ignored the righta of its proper owner, and incorporated Kotgarh 
with his own dominions, as a part of which it remained for ten 
years. It was then seized by Ugar Singh of Bashahr, who aucceed- 
ed in killing the Rija of rae during the struggle for its possession, 
and then refused to give up the Réja’s body to his relatives except 
on the condition that all claim to Kotgarh be withdrawn. The 
tract however only remainod a part of Bashahr for a few months 
before the whole of that State was reduced by the Gurkhas, 
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_ __ the translation of the sanad granted to Réja Mohindar Singh 
in 1815 runs as follows :-— 


“ The overthrow of the Goorkha power in those hills having placed the 
countries freed from it at the disposal of the British Government, Lieute- 
nant Ross, Assistant Agent, Governor-General, by virtue of instructions 
conveyed to him by General Sir David Ochterlony, x.0.8., 4.G.4., etc., 
etc., etc., under authority of the Right Honourable Governor-General, 
confirms to Muhendra Singh, eon of Réjah Oogur Singh, and to his descend- 
ants, the Réj of Bushahr, the same in extent and boundary as on the death 
of his father in Summat 1868 (A.D. 1811), on the conditions and with the 
exceptions and restrictions hereafter detailed. 


First—The Government of Bushahr shall pay in Teghbundee, namely, ag 
® contribution towards defraying the expense of the force maintained by 
the British Government for the preservation of the safety and tranquillity 
of the Protected Hill States, the annual sum of fifteen thousand Culdar 
Rupees, agreeably to the rate of exchange between the Bushahr and British 
currency that may exist on the days of payment at the uearest posts of 
British troops, in the three following kists or instalments :— 


Rs. 
1. Poose (December, January) .., es » 5,000 
2. Byséck (April, May) ... ike va se _ 6,000 
8, Sdwun (July, August) ra at w- 6,000 


Second.—The Fort of Rasen Gurh, together with the District in 
which it stands, namely, the division of Raeen Pergunnah, situated on the 
left bank of the Pabar River; the pargana of Sundoch* together with the 
Forts of Seeleedan and Whurtoo therein contained, and the Fort of Agee in 
Kurangool, or another post in its neighbourhood, to be hereafter specified, 
will be retained by the British Government as commodious stations for its 
protecting force, 


Third.—The Thakooraees of Dulaitoo, Kunitoo, and Kurangtoo having 
been virtually incorporated with the Bushahr R4j several years previous to 
the Goorkha inyasion, the same arrangements will exist with respect to 
them as under Réjah Oogur Sain, and the same assigoments as made by 
him for the maintenance of the reprosentative to their respective Thakoors 
will be continued, The Thakooraees of Kotegarh and Kumbérsain are 
hereby doclared independent of all but the paramount authority of the 
British Government. 


Fourth.—In the event of war the troops of Bushahr will co-operate with 
the British Force on due requisition and in such manner as may be pointed 
out to him, 


Fifth.—The administration of Bushahr will farnish begarees, when 
called on, for the construction of roads throughout their country.” 


The tribute of Rs. 15,000 per annum was subsequently 
reduced to Rs. 3,945, in compensation for the abolition of transit 
duties. 


ee TT SD, 
* Now known as Kotgarh, 
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During'tne minority of Mohindar Singh the State was ad- 
ministered by the Réni, his mother, and the hereditary Wazirs. 
The Raja on coming of age proved a weak ruler and the hereditary 
Wazirs had things pretty well their own way during the reign 
which lasted till 1850. In this year the present Réja Shamsher 
Singh, then a boy of eleven, succeeded to the gaddi. During his 
minority the State was first administered by Mansukh Das, Wazir, 
as Regent, and then by Shém Lal, Tahsilddér of Nurpur, as Manager 
under the Agent for ihe Hill States. 


‘During the Mutiny of 1857 the Raja’s conduct was open to 
considerable doubt. Ho kept back his tribute, offered no aid, 
treated officials travelling through his territory with discourtesy, 
and refused the ordinary supplies. Lord William Hay, Agent for 
the Hill States, proposed to send a force to Rémpur to coerce him, 
but there were no troops available. Consequently nothing was done 
until after the Mutiny, when Lord Willian Hay recommended that 
the Réja be deposed and the State taken under the direct manage- 
ment of the Superintendent, Hill States. ‘This was not however 
deemed advisable by Lord Lawrence, and the Réja’s behaviour 
during the Mutiny was overlooked. 


In 1859 there was a species of insurrection in the State headed 
by Fatteh Singh, an illegitimate brother of the Rija’s. It is 
generally alluded to as the Dum. Dum is a name given to any 
popular combination raised for tho redress of special grievances, or 
for enforcing claims to certain rights. It ia thus .® public demon- 
stration of discontent against the ruler, and has beev known to occur 
before, and since, in Bashahr, and in other States too. The method 
of procedure appears to be for the malcontents to leave their. homes 
and encamp on the hill side, refusing to return until their wrongs 
have been redressed. ‘They seldom-resort to violence, being content 
with the assurance that the apprehension’ of loss of revenue owing 
to the general abandonment of cultivation will induce the State 
officials to come to terms with them as soon as possible. 


In the present instanve the chief subject of protest was the 
cash assessment, which had been introduced by Munshi Shém Lél 
in 1854, This was unpopular because of the scarcity of coin in 
the State, Mr. G. Barnes, the Superintendent, Hill States, was 
obliged to proceed to Bashahr to settle matters, and as a result the 
old system of paymentof rovenue in kind. was restored. Two 
other demands of the Dum were also acceded to, the removal of 
Paras Rim, vakil, who hud been nominated as Superintendent of 
the State, although he was not a member of one of the hereditary 
Wazir families, and the restoration of the old rule under which onl 
three Wazirs could be appointed. This ended the movement, whic 
passed off without bloodshed, although the houses of a few uupopular 
officials were plundered. 
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Since then the Raja for many years-showed a preference for 

ood living to the cares of State managomont, and the adminis- 

ratio was practically left in the hands of the hereditary Wazirs, 
with anything but good results. 


In 1877 the whole of the Basbahr forests were leased to Gov- 
ernment for Rs. 10,000 a year. 
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In 1887 the R4ja was induced to delegate hig full powers to 
is only legitimate son Raghundth Singh, who administered the 
tate with some degree of success until his death in 1898. During 

en period the power of the hereditary Wazirs was practically ex- 
anguished. 


On the death of Tikka Raghundth Singb, Government appoint 
ed Rai Sthib Mangat Rém, formerly manager of the Kumhérsain 
State, as chief Wazir with the samo powers as had been wield- 
ed by Tikka Raghaudéth Singh. ‘The Réja has now practically 
nothiog to do with the administration of the State. He has no 
direct heir;.but he has-receutly adopted-as his son Surendab Shah, 
brother of the Raja of Garhwél. Of his own sors, the only survivor, 
Padam Singh, is illegitimate. 


In the summer of 1906 the condition of affairsin the pargana 
of Dodra Kawar in the Rohru tahsil necessitated the despatch 
thither of a force of - police under the Politica) Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Simla. This tract formed part. of tho zaz/ of Ran Bahddur 
Singh, one of the hereditary Wazirs, who, during the administra- 
tion of Tikka Raghundéth Singh and subsequently, made 
several unsuccessful attempts to constitute Dodra Kawir an 
independent principaJity undor himself.."Ran Bahdidur Singh was 
arrested and put on trial by ‘Iikka Raghunéth Singh, but was 
released and restored to office on the latter’s death by the Raja. 
He was afterwards arrested at the instance of the Superintendent, 
Hill States, and ‘lodged in Simla jail for two months, until he undor- 
took to pay to the State the revenue which he hed appropriated. 
He ultimately died without having peid up in full. he aaminddrs 
of Dodra Kawér continued to defy the authority of the State, and 
refused to pay revenue, and as a consoquence it bocame necessary 
to coerce them. The ringleaders were arrested and imprisoned, 
and then released on condition of furnishing security for future good 
behaviour, aud for the regular payment of revenue, 


Section C.—Population. 


The following was the total population at each of the last 
chree censuses -— 


1881 ea ie? o> Made. ied 64,422 
1891 oe tee eee tes oe 75,727 
1901 


ee 80,572 
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Marriage rules are not so definite or so strict in the hills as in 
the plains. Certain degrees of relationship are however regarded as 
prohibited. Réjptits, Brahmans, and the higher class Kanets will 
not marry within theirown got. ‘he ordinary Kanet will not 
marry a girl connected with him on his father’s side in the seventh 
generation. Some make the twelfth generation the limit. All will 
marry connections on the mother’s side beyond the third generation. 
The lower castes such as Kolis, Rehrs, etc., ave said to prohibit 
marriage between parties connected in tho fourth generation on the 
father’s side, and to allow first cousins on the mother’s side to 
marry. But itis probably more correct to say that these castes 
have no definite rules. 


Sonérs and Ndis will marry Kanet girls, but will not give their 
own daughters to Kanets. 


The Kanets have many sub-divisions, and in some places there 
are supposed to be restrictions to intermarriage betweon certain of 
these. But these are gradually breaking down, and in Bashahr all 
classes of Kanets intermarry freely. 


In the upper hills it is common for Brahmans, Réjptts, Bénias 
and other trading classes to marry Kanet girls. Such marriages 
are in a sense regular, but the children of the union are considered 
of inferior caste to their fathers and are designated sarteras. It 
is not, however, uncommon for the descendants of a sartera to 
regain the status of hig father aftor three or four generations. 
There are concreto instances of this in the case of some of the rul- 
ing families in the hills. A Raja or Réna has been succeeded by a 
sartera son, and the latter’s doscendants have in course of time been 
accepted in marriage by Rdjpiit families. 


A man may marry as many wives as he pleases or oan afford 
to keep. Ifhe has more than one wife by regular marriage the 
first one married is considered the senior until a son is born, and 
then the mother of the oldest son is the principal wife and supreme 
in the household. 


Asa rule no girl is married before she is nine years of 
age. Ifa Kanet, she sometimes has a choice as to her usband, 
but in the higher castes the parents arrange the match, and the 
contracting partios have no voice in the matter. 


Betrothals are of two kinds. The orthodox form in accordance 
with Hindu ritual is barni. It is carried out through the priest 
and the barber. Clothes and ornaments -are exchanged. The 
barber, priest, and servants of both families receive gifts, and a 
feast is given. The contract is rendered binding by the distribu- 
tion of gifts, by the woaring by the girl of the clothes and orna- 
ments sent, and by the painting of her forehead with sandal 
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paste. The other form sagai or sota is adopted by the Kanets and CHAP. I, 0. 
lower castes. ‘The father of the boy sends a few ornaments or @ popgiation. 
rupee or two to the bride’s parent by the hand of a priest or a 
relation. If the presents are accepted and the messenger is offered 
and takes food in the girl’s house, the contract is effected. | 


Botrotbals, 


A betrothal may be cancelled, but the party, at whose instance, 
this is done, must ropay the other all expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the ceremony. 


When the bride’s family is inferior to that of the bridegroom, 
e.g, when a Rénd marries his daughter to a Rajd, he pays the 
bridegroom a sum of money called bhatta to make up the difference 
of status. Otherwise it is the custom among Kanets and the in- 
ferior Réjpits and Brahmans for the bridegroom to buy the bride. 
There is no fixed price, but Kanets usually pay Rs. 60 and Kolis 
and other menials Rs. 40 or less. This is called dhori. Both 
bhatta and dhori aro supposed to be spent in defraying the ex- 
penses of the marriage and are not appropriated by the bridegroom 
or bride. 


There are three kinds of marriage ceremonies. First hidh or Marriage 
regular marriage in accordance with the Shastras. This needs no ““o™». 
particular description, being the exception rather than the rule in 
the high hills. Tho other two forms jhdjra and gddar or paraina 
are informal and unorthodox. The bridegroom sends one or two 
men to fetch the bride, who comes attended by a party of her own 
relations and friends. On arriving atthe bridegroom’s house a 
basket of wheat or rice, a lota of water, and a lamp are placed in 
front of the door, and the bride worships these and the threshold. 
Then she goes into the house and worships the hearth and Ganesh, 
In the jhdjra ceremony the worship of Ganesh is essential. If 
this is dispensed with tho ceremony is gddar. There is no other 
distinction between the two forms. The bridegroom, if well-to-do, 
gives a feast, which is attended by a representative of every house 
in the village, and fees of from four annas to one rupee are given 
to the priest,-barber, musicians, and villago menials. A poor man 
has no feast, but merely gives his bride a rupee to feed the people 
who have come with her. Three days later the bride’s parents visit 
the newly-married couple bringing with them some food. This is 
called miurapuli. Three days after this the visit is returned, and 
the bridegroom, on entering the house of his parents-in-law, 
presents each with a nazar of one rupee, which is returned to him 
when he leaves. ‘I'he return visit is called danovar. 


In the upper hills it is usual for Brahmans, Réjpits, Bénias, 
and the better class Kanets to have at least ono wife by formal 
marriage. Butthe majority of Kanets and the lower castes only 
use the informal ceremonios. Jn the hills below Simla all Kanets 
are said to marry their first wife by regular ceremony, and to use 
the jhdjra or gddar ceremony for any subsequent marriage. 


CHAP. I, ¢. 
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One other marriage tie may be noticed, that between a 
ruling chief or a high class Réjpiit and his Lhawds wives. A khawde 
is generally moro than a concubine, and sho is always treated 
with respect in the palace, especially if she be the mother ofa 
son. There are three classes of khawds. The highest is a Kanet 
maid-servant or attendant of a Réni, who in the phera ceremony 
has accompanied her mistress in her seventh round of the fire. 
Tho second is a Kanet . woman, who has been brought into the 
palace in order to be a khawds. In her case a ceremony similar 
to the jhdjra is performed, as she enters the palace. The third isa 
palace servant, who has been taken as a concubine without any 
particular ceremony. 


A bidh marriage is, strictly speaking, indissoluble. The rit 
system of divorce is applicable to jhajra and gddar marriage. Rit 
is the name applied to the value of clothes and ornaments given 
to the bride by hor husband at the time of marriage, and it also 
includes the other expenses incurred by him on the marriage. 
A husband can repudiate his wife by taking away the clothes and 
ornaments given by him to her. If a wife wishes to leave her 
husband, the marriage can be annulled by the latter’s acceptance 
of the amount of rit and a rupee, which is called chhed kardt (lit. 
boring through). Sometimes thero is an additional ceremony. 
The husband gives the wife a smal] stick, called dingi, to break. 
If she breaks it the divorce ig complete. 


A woman may be the rit wife of several men in succession, 
and many of the hill women are so. The custom of rit is practised 
in the upper hills by all, castes, except the highest class Rajputs 
and Brabmans. Below Simla no ordinary Brahman will admit 
it, and the inferior Réjptits are chary of so doing. 


If a woman runs away with another man without her husband’s 
consent, the latter’ is entitled to recover from the adulterer in the 
State court a penalty called hdrkarn, which varies from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 12, in addition to the amount of the rit. 


Kavewa or widow remarriage is recognised by all Kanets. 
and usually permitted by inferior Brahmans and Rajprits in -the 
upper hills. No special ceremony takes place. The second 
husband is ordinarily a younger brother of the first, but Kanets 
allow a widow to marry her late husband’s elder brother. 


When a widow’s second husband is a stranger, it is usual 
for him to pay one or two rupees as rit to the first husband's 
family. . This special rit is called makhtal. If aman died without 
direct heirs or. near relatives and his widow wished to marry 
agein, it was the custom formerly for the makihtal to be paid to the 

tate. 
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7. By remarrying, a widow forfeits all right to her first hus- CHAP. I, C, 
band’s property, which belongs to his sons, whether by her or by Population, 
another wife. Her children by her first husband are generally 
supported in any case by the latter’s brother, if any, whether he is 
her husband or not. 


Polyandry prevails in the groater part of Kanéwar and in  Polyandry. 
some places in Rohru tahsil. There are two forms: (1) the higher, 
where the joint husbands are brothers, and (2) the lower, where 
they are not brothers. Asarule the former alone is found in 
Bashabr, but thero are instances of the second. Occasionally two 
men, perhaps of different castes, and certainly not relations, will 
become dharm bhdis, and share a wifo, but in such cases the offspring 
183 not admitted into the brotherhood of his father. Cousins 
Sometimes have a joint wife. Half brothers often do. But 
genorally speaking, the practice is for the joint wife to be shared 
by uterine brothers up to the number of six. If thore are more 
than six brothers they get two wives. The following table gives 
the result of enquiries made at tho census of 1901 respecting the 
oxtent to which pqlyandry is practised in Bashahr. 
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Koli_... sas By sha aes 176 48 16 7 247 
Jéd (Buddhist Kanet) uae. ies 7 a $ 2 ‘Uw 
Kanet ... se iss nse ie bul 173 68 42 - 804 
Lohér ... bas se te oe 29 bed ae rT 80 
Réjptt... wy big ‘ts ad; 13 ae ae ves 13 
Tarkhién ees aT 43 See 23 9 ey ree 32 


Instances of a group of brothers marrying a group of sisters 
jointly is not unknown, and sometimes, if a joint wife is barren, 
her sister is brought in as a second wife. 


The custom of polyandry is defended by those who practise 
it, on the ground that it prevents both over-population and sub. 
division of property in a country, where agricultural land is not 
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sufficient for the needs of the inhabitants. It enables a family 
of brothers to got the full benefit of several sources of livelihood ; 
one can cultivate the joint land, another breed cattle, a third 
engage in trade, and so forth. 


Polyandry was in former days directly encouraged by the 
State through penalties exacted on partitions. When a set of 
brothers divided moveable property, one-half share of the whole 
was appropriated by the State, and divisions of immoveable property 
were refused official recognition. 


With regard to the allotment of paternity to the children 
of a polyandric union custom differs in various parts of the 
hills. Among the lower classes in Bashahr the husbands some- 
times cast lots for the children. _ But usually all the husbands are 
recognised as the fathers of each child, the eldest brother beiug 
called teg babach (elder father) and the others gato babach (younger 
father). For practical purposes of every-day life the eldest living 
brother is spoken of as the father of all the children born of the 
common wife. Ifthe joint familyis broken up for any reason 
the wife then names the fathers of the various children. 


Tt sometimes so happens that one of several brothers sharing 
a wife takes a separate wife for himself. In this case the joint 
property must be partitioned, unless the new wife consents to be 
shared by all the brothers. If sho refuses, she and her husband 
must go away and live in a separate house. Tho latter does not, 
however, lose his share in the original joint wife, although as a 
matter of practice she usually refuses to have anything to do 
with him. 


Division of property among a polyandric group follows the 
rule of jathong and kanchhong, which is applied throughout the hills 
to inheritance and partition. Jathong means the right of elder and 
kanchhong the right of the youngest. Before the partition takes 
place a good field is given to the eldest brother and the ancestral 
house to the younger, The rest of the property is then divided 
in equal shares. The custom is probably attributable to an 
idea that the youngest son is too young to find a new home 
for himself, and that the eldest son is entitled to some recognition 
of his seniority. 


The marriage ceremonies of a joint wife are simple. Some- 
times the bride is waylaid and captured by her would-be bride. 
grooms. It is de rigueur for her to struggle and attempt to escape 
and, if she does escape, she is proud of the fact for the rest of her 
life. After bringing the girl to their Louse, the brothers send a 
deputation to her parents to settle and pay a price for her. After 
that the marriage ceremony is completed by the bride washing the 
feet of the bridegrooms, and the bridegrooms tying round their caps 
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pieces of muslin cloth called paju. Frequently the formality of 
capture is omitted, and proceedings are opened by the brothers or 
some of their friends going to the house of the girl’s parents and 
paying a price for her. 

As a whole the marriage tie in the hills is extremely loose. 
In many places, where polyandry is not openly recognised, it is 
common for a wife to cohabit freely with her husband’s brothers, 
and it is said that this practice is not unknown among Brahmans 
and Rajptits. 

Inheritance in the hills goes per stirpes and not per capita, 
and in every case the right of the children born from a regular 
bidh marriage is considered superior to that of all others, 
A_ well-to-do man may have four kinds of children, 
(1) by a formally married wife; (2) by a jhdjra or gddar wife ; 
(8) sarteras by an irregular marriage with a woman of lower caste 
than his own ; (4) jhdtas, i.e., children by a purely adulterous con- 
nection. On his death the first class of children get in some places 
one-half and elsewhere two-thirds of his property. The remainder 
is divided among the other children in shares fixed by the members 
of the father’s brotherhood. ‘The jhétas asa rule become servants 
to the rost of the family and are supported by them, or else given 
a field or two and a small sum of money. ‘The sons by the formal 
marriage, if Réjpits or Brahmans, cannot eat or drink with, or eat 
food cooked by, the others, but Kanets are not so particular. If it 
is desired to divide the share obtained by any group of children 
this is done by the rule of jathong and, kanchhong described 
above. 


A child is usually born in the lower storey of a house. If tho 
parents are well-to-do, a Braliman prepares the child’s horoscope at 
the very hour of birth. Sometimes the horoscope is not prepared 
until two or three days later, and the ordinary zaminddr often 
dispenses with it altogether. If the child is a boy, the four 
gontrdlas or birth feasts are held at the usual intervals prescribed. 
for the caste of the parents, and during the period of impurity 
(sutak) the mothor remains in the lower storey, and nobody eats 
food or drinks water from the house except relatives and people of 
low caste. If the father be a poor man, he stops his business for 
three days after the birth and receives congratulatory visits from 
relatives, Brahmans, mendicants, etc., and distributes small presents. 
Tf he is well-to-do, these visits extended over eleven days, and 
the presents are richer. No particular notice is taken of the birth 
ofa girl. Sometimes a small feast is given to Brahmans and the 
members of the brotherhood, but there are no gontrdlas. 


Kanets form the bulk of the population. The residue is made 
up of Réjptits, Brahmans, a few traders, and lower castes, of which 
Kolis are the most numerous, but which include Lohdrs (metal 
workers), Turis (musicians), Nagdlus (basket makers), Badhdis 
(carpenters), Rehrs (herdsmen), etc. 
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Réjptits are usually agriculturists, and some aro employed in 
the service of the State. As remarked in the Punjab Census 
Report of 1901, Réjptit society in the hills is in a state of chaos, 
and there are noreliable data, from which the origin of any par- 
ticular sect or tribe can be ascertained. 


Many of the hill chiefs are believed to be of Brahman origin, 
but nothing definite is known. The Gurkhas are said to have 
destroyed any authentic family records, which were in existence at 
the time of thoir invasion. All that tradition tells us is that the 
Mussulmén conquests forced sevoral Brabmans and Kshatriyas to 
seek refuge in the hills, and that certain of these made themselves 
masters of various tracts of country. Most of tho ruling families 
are very old. They call themselves Rajputs, and have been known 
as such for many generations. Nothing certain can be said further, 
except that some families themsclves say that they are descendants 
of Brahmans. Most of tho non-ruling Réjptits are cadets of one 
of the ruling houses. Their tendency is to fall away from tho 
orthodox cnstoms of their tribo, and after some generations to 
become halbdéhu or ploughing Rijpits, with whom the genuine 
Réjptits will not hold any kind of social intercourse. Eventually 
they descend still lower, and are merged in the Kanet tribe. There 
are, however, instances of halbdhu Réjpit families regaining the 
status of full Rajptits after a genoration or two by abandoning 
their irregular practices and being careful about their marriages, 


The Bralmans of the Simla Hills have been described in the 
Simla District Gazetteer. Both the Gaur and Sarsut are found in 
Bashahr, the latter being the more numerous. We have hero too 
the division of all Brahmans into Shukal, the superior priostly class, 
and Krishan, the lower ministrant class comprising such sections 
as the Bhat and the Achéraj. ; 


It might be inferred from the District Gazetteer account, that 
the Pujdrie are all Brahmans of a third and lower class. This is 
not so. In certain of the larger temples the Brahman ministrants 
are no doubt termed pujdris, but the priests and custodians of 
the deota temples belong to the Pujdri caste, which appears to 
consist of Kanets, who have held the hereditary office of priest for 
many geperations, and may include descendants from the~old 
priestly families of the aborigines. . 


Mahdjans and Khatris are immigrants from the plains and 
submontane districts and require no special description. 


_ The Bohras too are strangers. They are the traders of the 
lower hills and belong properly to Nélagarh, Baghal, Mahlog, and 
the other States of those parts. According to one account they 
wero originally Bénias from the plains, but coming to the hills 
they began to eat meat and otherwise identified themselves with 
their surroundings, and so become a separate tribe. Another 
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story is that their progenitor came from the Devcan to Kangra 
with Raja Sher Chand, and became bis Prime Minister. His 
descendants afterwards took to trade and spread themselves among 
the lower hills, In their original homes they are more or less 
strict observers of the Shéstras, but up in Bashahr their custome 
are looser, and they are said to marry Kanet girls, As traders the 
are less pushing and entorprising than the Sdds, a tribe, whio 
according to a popular tale, is descended from a Bénia and the 
wife of one of his debtors, a low caste man, who,. unable to pay 
the exorbitant interest (sid) charged by the Bénia, mado over his 
wife instead. 


A few words se be added to what has been said about the 
Kanets in the Simla District Gazetteer. 


The origin of this tribo has frequently been a subject. of 
discussion. General Cunningham in Vol. XIV, Archeological 
Survey of India, comes to the conclusion that the Kanets are 
identical with the Kulindas or Kunindas of early Hindu history, 
and are a mixed race sprung from the Khésas, who previous to 
the Aryan invasion occupied the whole sub-Himalayan country 
from the Indus to the Brahmaputra. General Cunningham 
divides the Kanets into three main tribee, the Chauhén, belonging 
to the upper valley of the Pabar, the Maugal, ocoupying the whole 
country to the west of the Pabar basin ee giving its name to the 
State of Mangal onthe Sutiej, and the Rao, whose country is 
Réwin or Raiengarh, not the small tract known nowadays by that 
name, but an extensive territory including the Pabar, Tons, and 
Rupin valleys, the principal place of which in former days was 
Hitkoti on the Pabar. 


This view is more or less endorsed in Ibbetson’s Report on 
tho Punjab Census of 1881, except that there Only two main 
tribes are recognised—the Khasia and the Rao. The Khasias are 
described as being the more orthodox Hindu in their religions 
observances, etc., and it is surmised that they are descended from 
bilo aaa between the Aryan immigrants and the women of 
the hills. 


In the Kulu Gazetteer of 1883-84, the conclusion is that the 
Kanets, although they claim to be of impure Rajpit origin, are 
probably of aboriginal stock. ‘he same two tribes are mentioned, 
Khasia and Rao, and the distinction between them is said to be 
still well marked. Sir James Lyall is quoted as saying that the 
stories as to the origin of the Kanets, perhaps, point to their 
being of mixed Mughal and Hindu race. He gives the Rao 
account of the division between Khasias and Rao, which is that a 
Réjé of Kulu ordered the Kanets to reform their loose practices 
and. conform to Hinduism. Those who Obeyed were called 
Khasias, and those who stuck to their old ways, Raos, 
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CHAP. I, C. The view taken in the Simla District Gazetteer is that the 
Population. Kanets are not pre-Aryan aboriginals, but are descendants of the 
earliest Aryan invaders, who preceded tho Réjpit conquest. 


Three main sections are given instead of two, Khash, Rabu and 
Kuthara. 


of Ober According to a version popularly current the original inha- 


bitants of these hills wore the Khash, a people without caste or 
class distinctions. Whether they were or were not of Aryan 
stock is of course not stated, but they were presumably of the 
same race aS the Khésias of Kuméon and Garhwdl, who are 
generally supposed to be Aryans. ‘'ho Khash began by being 
self-governed by the panchdyat system, but gradually leaders 
Sprang up in the persons of mawis or movannas, some of whom 
are supposed to have been Jat immigrants from the plains, and 
others masterful individuals of the Khash tribe itself. The mawis 
formed small confederacies, and lived by preying on one another. 
Eventually they were overthrown by Brahmans and Kshatriyas, 


whom pressure of Mussulmén conquest drove up from various 
parts of India. 


The name The same account states ¢ 


a hat the term Kanet was first 
anet, 


applied to deteriorate Brahmans and Rijptits, who, in a strange 
country peopled by a primitive race, abandoned the orthodox tenets 
of Hinduism and lapsed into such practices as widow remarriage. 
Two explanations of the word are given, one that it is Kunit or 
* violator,” .e., of the Shastras, and the other that it ig @ corrup-: 
tion of Kania Het meaning “ daughters love”. With reference to 
the latter derivation it is said that the early Rajpits were addicted 
to female infanticide, and that those of them, who became degraded, 
abandoned the custom, and so were called Daughter Lovers. This 


seems far fetched, and the other is probably the correct inter- 
pretation. 


Classes of As for General Cunningham’s three tribes, it is said that only 
Kanots, one of them is really Kanet, the Chaubdn, which is sprung from 
degencrate Chauhdn Réjpits. The Mangals are believed to 

be sarteras (i.e., the fruit of irrogular marriages with low caste 

women) of Brahmans and Réjptts, but they only exist nowadays 

as one of the many Kanet hele. A few are to be found in 

Biléspur and the neighbouring States, but they are nowhere 
numerous. The Raos or Réhus, too, are very few in the Simla 


Hill States, though one or two families exist in Kumbarsain and 
Bashabr. 


In the Simla Hill States the Kanets are divided into innumer- 
able sub-sections or thels. These take their names either from 
some famous ancestor, or from the place where the hel has 
settled. Apart from the khels are certain main divisions of the 
tribe, which in spite of the modern tendency towards equality 
among all Kanets are atill clearly traceable. 
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{n the first place there sare two classes of Kanets, superior 
and inferior. The former is generally spoken of as the Khds 
Kanets, or real Kanets, a term which has perhaps been at times 
confused with the word Khash. Many of the khels of the first 
class trace their descent from the old mdwis, and it is said that 
these are still clearly distinguishable by the quarrelsome and 
unruly temperament of their members. Bashahr is reported to 
have 25 mdwi khels, Jubbal 24, Keonthal 10, Kotkhdi and 
Kumbérsgin 6 each, and most other States one or two. In Bashahr 
they are collectively known as Khund Kanets, and other Kanets 
as Ghdra Kanets. Certain religious ceremonies, such as the 
bhunda and shdnd sacrifices, are only performed in villages, where 
there are Khund Kanets. Neoru or Neru is another name applied 
to Kanets claiming descent from the mdwis, and also to tho 
children of Brahmans or Rajputs by Kanet women. The rest of 
first class Kanet khels are those of reputed descent from degraded 
Brahmans and Réjpiits, and many of them bear the names of 
Réjpit and Brahman clans. Instances’ are to be seen at the 
present moment of Rajput families. changing. their status and be- 
coming Kanets. 


The second class of Kanets comprises the aupposed aboriginal 
tribes, Khash, Réhu, Kuran, and Kanari, which are also sub-divided 
into countless khels. So far as the Simla hills are concerned, the 
Khash are confined mainly to the Bashahr and Baghdt States. 
There is a section called Kuin, which is supposed to include the 
oldest of the K hash families, and is Konsderad slightly superior to 
the ordinary Khash. There are only a few Rdbus in the Simla 
hills, as has been stated already. More than one-third of the 
Bashahr Kanets are Kurans, and, so far a8 can be made out, the 
Kanéris are identical with the Kurans. The Rébus and Kerans 
are said to have been originally Khash, The Rdhus became 
worshippers of the planet Rabu, and so were called by this name. 
Similarly the Kurans were worshippers of the planet Ketu. 
Both Réhus and Kurans made an eclipse caused by their tutelary 
- planet the occasion for a feast, instead of following the orthodox 

atl of fasting, and both were, therefore, cast out of the Kbash 
tribe. 


Tn some places the higher Kanets will not intermarry with 
the Khash, or will marry Khash girls, but refuse to give their own 
daughters to Khash men. Sometimes, too, the Khash will decline 
to intermarry with Rahus and Kurans. But, as a general rule, 
such restrictions are fast breaking down, and Kanet, Khash, Rdhu, 
and Kuran in most places mate freely with one another. The only 
distinctions to which there is a tendency nowadays are territorial, 
The Kanets of Biléspur, Nélagarh, and Sirmtir consider themselves 
superior to those of the States above Simla. The latter look down 
on the Kanets of the country between the Noglikhad and the 
Kanéwar border, whoin turn think themselves better than the 
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Kanawaris. This fooling is perhaps more strictly religious than 
territorial. The nearer to the plains a hillman lives the more 
orthodox Hindu he considers himself to be, and he is apt to despise 
his neighbours on the other side, as benighted heathens. : 


It would thus appear that the present-day Kanet tribe is a 
mixture of many component elements, but that theso have now 
welded themselves together into u more or less homogeneous 
people. It is impossible to trace definitely the original application 
of the word Kanet, but the traditional explanation that the term 
was given first to degoneratea from the higher Hindu castes, 
and was subsequontly extended to include all the upper Sudras 
of the hills, is at least plausible. ‘ 


In Kandwar the pargana of Sidlkar, sevon villages in pargana 
Tukpa, and two or three villages in pargana Shua are inhabited by 
people of apparently pure Tibetan stock, ‘I'hese are called Nydms, 
or Jade, or Zars, and are also alluded to as Kanets. This is an 
additional instance of the wide applicability of that term. 


Tho true Kandwar Kanets have the reputation of being 
superior in energy, honesty, and general capacity to those of other 
parts of the Bashahr State. In former days they held all the 
positions of trust in the administration, and at the present 
moment most of the Raja’s personal entowrage, and the majority of 
the subordinate State officials are Kandwaris, 


The menial and lower castes have been described in the Simla 
District Gazetteer. Tho Kolis are supposed to have spreyg from 
the Kanets through the practico of one brother in the family being 
told off to perform necessary but degrading services, such as the 
disposal of the carcasos of dead cattle. Inthe same way the various 
craft&men are believed to be Kanets in origin, who have become 
distinguished by their peculiar occupations. 


In Kandwar the low castes are called collectively Chamang 
and Domang. The former includes shoemakers, weavers, and the 
like, and the latter blacksmiths and carpentors. 


Next to that of the Réjé the most noteworthy families in the 
State are the three hereditary Wazir families, named Podri, Kohal 
and Shua. All three are Kanet. The Podris are the oldest family. 
They are descended from an able man called Nargu, who came 
from Kulu in attendance on a Rani belonging to tbat country, and 
was made Wazir by the Réjé. The Kohnls came from Garhwal 
three generations ago. The Shua Wazirs are natives of the State. 
The members of these families rose to importance firet of all 
through the incapacity of R4jd Mohindar Singh, and their influence 
was paramount in the State until the administration was entrusted 
to.the late Tikké Raghundth Singh. Previous to the Gurkba war 
the Réjés had kept a firm personal grip upon affaiis, and the 
Wazirs had occupied their legitimate positicns es counsellors, 
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There was one Wazir, who was inveeted with considerable independ- 
ent authority, but his post was not hereditary. This was the 
Sarhaddi Wazir, who was in charge of the frontier. Tho ablest 
uian obtainable in parganas Shua or Tukpa was appointed, and he 
was practically given a free hand provided that he maintained order. 
No member of the above mentioned families ever held the frontier 
wizdrat, and it was not revived after the expulsion of the Gurkhas. 


In the Podri family the best known names are Manohar Dds 
and Ran Bahddur Singh. ‘The former appears to have been a man 
of some ability, who was all-powerful previous to the administra- 
tion of Tikka Raghundth Singh. The lattor gained considerable 
notoriety by his refusal to submit to the control of Tikka 
Raghunath Singh, and his attempt to set himself up as an in- 
dependent chieftain in Dodra Kawér and its result have 
been described already. He was at one time & most influential 
man and was held in great esteem not only in Kandwar, where his 
home was in the village of Podri, but also in Tibet. It is said that 
any one entering that country witha lettor from him was sure of 
being well treated and freely furnished with coolies and supplies. 
eae Tibetans called him Por-bist or Podri-bist, the minister of Por 
or Podari. 


The following is the genealogical table of the Podri family :-— 


NARGU, 
( 3. 
Karm Das. Daya Rém, 
Narita Dds, pari Das, 
| 
Mansukh Das. { 
. Zélim Zor. *Fatteh Ram. * Asmén Zor, 
0.8,p. 
Balj it, Agam Jit, ere Das, 
t 0.8.p. 
{ a Lachmi Shankar Dds. 
Ran Babédur Indar Sen 
Singh, alias ( 7 
0.8.p, Dharm Sen. Darshan Das, N ia Ag. 
0,8.p. 
y Rattan Dés, 


Tikkan Dés was the Commandant of the Bashahr force, which 
operated against Kirti Rina and Raiengarh fort. Reference to him 
has already been mado. 


Mansukh Dds was given the management of the State, when 
the present Réja succeeded as a minor in 1850. He was associated 
with Shém Lai, a Tahsildér from the Kéngra District deputed for 
the purpose, in the first regular Settlement of the State in 1854. 
Asan administrator he appears to have been a failure, as was 
shown by disturbances of 1859. 


Ran Bahédur Singh died in the Simla Hospital while under 
arrest for misappropriation of the revenue of Dodra Kawér. 


* Fatteh Rém and Asmé&n Zo are said to have had ne wife in common, 
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Manohar Das is also dead, and his aon is a boy at school. 


Rattan Dés and Indar Sen are alive, but have no place in the 
present State administration. 


The Kohal family table is as follows :— 
JAI KISHEN. 


Hira Nand, Bishen Dés. 


irja Nand, ee 
c eee Réma Nand, Bija Nana, 
0.8.p. 
Shéma Nand, Kamla Nand. : 
Girja Nand, the most conspicuous member of the family, is dead. 
Of his two sons Shéma Nard is learning Settlement work in Patiéla, 
and Kamla Nand does nothing. Their cousin, Rama Nand, was 
until her death the manager of the affairs of the Mandi Réni. 
He now does nothing. 


There are two branches of the Shua Wazfrs, who are not 
therefore, strictly speaking, one family. The members of each are 
shown in the following tables :-—— 


(l) 
DEVI DAS. 
| 
Béla an Coy Nand. 1 Dis, Bistet Das. Yeu Dés. 
0,8.D. 
Rém Sukh, ee : Z Ranjor, (or oe 
| Jawhla Das, Hari ay : Kanora, Fatty, 
Réghu Das { | 0.8.p. 08.2. 
0.8). Sg On eee Indar Dés. 
Rém Saran, Raghbir Dés, 
0.8.2, 0.8.p. (2) 
eee DAs, 
ee Dhs. 
Chinta eae Dis, 
ee Dés. 
Padam Dés. 


The best known of the former family was Jawala Das, and of 
the latter Goberdhan Dés. Both were Waztrs. 


Indar Das was once appointed Wazir, but does nothing now. 
Ranjor was once goldar (i.e. police thdnaddr), but is not now 
employed. 


Padam Dis of the second family is alive, but docs nothing. 


Previous to British interforence in tho State, there were three* 
wisdrats, each held by a member of one of the three families. Their 
functions were to realiso the revenue, and generally see to the carry- 
ing out of the Rija’s orders. Magisteria] work was done by the Raja 


i * The wizdrate were not fixed areas 1 like those of Chamba, but were subject to constant 
change, 
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and his sons. For the first half of the last century the Wazirs were 

practically supreme in their several charges, but as British influence 

grew more pronounced their power declined, until ander Tikka 
aghunath Singh it came to an end entirely. 


All three families are, however, in good circumstances. They 
hold a considerable amount of ‘land both in jdgir and as ordinary 
proprietors. 


Some general notes on the religion of the Simla hills will be 
found in the Simla District Gazetteer, together with a list of the 
various deities worshipped. The moro intelligent hillman wishes 
to be considered a Hindu of approximate orthodoxy. He will tell 
you that before the spread of Buddhism the people of thege hills 
worshipped according to the Vedas, and afterwards returned to 
true Hinduism. But the view usually taken by indepondent 
authorities is that the popular religion of these hills is a primitive 
form of animism or demon worship, which has been overlaid with a 
chin veneer of Hinduism. Every. village has a deota (deity) of its 
own, aud many have more than one. Some of these are superior, 
and some inferior ; some rich and -others poor. We usually find 
that there is a principal god or goddess for each pargana, who is 
identified with some form or incarnation of one of the regular 
Hindu deities. One of the commonest types of legend attaching 
to the origin of a deotais that he was a manof divine origin or 
attributes, whose mission was to freethe earth of a certain demon, 
and that having accomplished his task he was deified by the people, 
who had suffered from the existence of the demon. It is possible 
that the significance of such stories- is that the deities of an 
earher heathenism have been dressed out in a new guise by 
the Brahmans. 


The ordinary peasant appears to look upon his own village 
deota as @ spirit, if not actually malignant, still capable of inflicting 
considerable harm, when so minded, and one, who must be placated 
on every suitable occasion by offerings and sacrifice. Some 
of these deotas are stated to have been originally men, who died 
by violence, or in such a manner as to render the propitiation 
of their ghosts necessary, and to have gradually reached the status 
of gods by means of the terror which they inspire. 


It ig nevertheless correct in all probability to describe the 
religion of the hill folk as a branch of Hinduism, and, taking it ag 
such, it will be found that the great majority are Sdktaks, or 
worshippers of sakti, the female principle, which is usually em- 
bodied in the form of Kali. Shaivas are represented by the 
worshippers of Mahddeo or Mahdsu, Shirigul, etc, and are less 
numerous. Vaishnavas are fewer still, although the cults of 
Narsingh, the fourth incarnation, and Pars Rém, the sixth, find 
favour in some places, The average hillman joins with cheerful 
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impartiality in all religious festivals in. honour of any of the 
Hindu dvities, and when such are held in the Durbér of his chief he 
is bound to attend. Buthis own little village deota is the one 
which he really fears and respects. 


The deota of a small hamlet usually lives in a pile of stones 
near the houses, which is called a thdn and can be recognised by 
the pieces of rag tied to it. In more important places, where 
there are Khund Kanets, the thairi, a sort of platform, takes the 
place of the thdn, and varie, and other religious ceremonies 
are conducted on the thairi. Only the pargana deotas have temples. 
These are usually square buildings with high sloping curved roofs, 
from the eaves of which depend rows of wooden bobbins. Some 
are ornamented with good wood carving. ‘The doors of a temple 
face either north or east, or else there is a door on each side. 
Inside is an image of the. presiding deity. This in the case of a 
male deota represents the head and bust only, and in that of a 
female deci the whole figure. A devi often has from four to 
sixteen arms. Some.aro placed.sitting on a dead body, or riding a 
lion. Most important temples have other images hearing the names 
of well-known Hindu deities such as Shiv, Indar, Ganesh, etc., 
who are supposed to act ag the companions or attendants of the 
temple deity. Worship is conducted cither twice or three times 
a day, and worshippers, who have special requests to make, 
present offerings. These are of various kinds. Well-to-do men 
bring gold or silver ornaments, clothes or money. Others 
grain, fruit, and the like. Very often a goat is sacrificed, of 
which a lion is given to the person making the offering, and the 
remainder distributed among the priests. Offerings can be made 
to a god at any time, but the best time is during the months of 
Baisékh, Bhédon, or Mégh. Offerings to goddesses must be mado 
in Chet or Asauj, or on a Tuesday, or on the day of the full moon, 
or on the eighth, ninth, or fourteenth days of the moon. The 
offerings go,into the temple treasury, and the worshipper pays 
the priestsa few annas in addition. The mode of worship is 
similar in the case of all deotas of whatever kind. 


On the day of a fair or special festival the image of the temple 
deity is brought out in a palanquin, and danced about by seven 
or eight men. Sometimes the image is taken on a tour round the 
villages of its devotees, collecting offerings, and some of the more 
prominent aro carried on long pilgrimages to Badri Nath or Jowéla 
Mukhi every two or three years. Tho attendant images never 
leave the temple. 


An important deota often has another devta as its Wazir, and 
the Wazfr occupies a smaller temple adjoining the main one, or his 
image is placed near the door. ‘I'hus the Mahesbra of Shungra is 
Wazir to the temple of Bhima Kali at Sardban. 
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The tops of hills are usually sacred to Kéli, and on many of 
them are found chabutrae (platforms) in her honour, where 
sacrifices are performed at intervals. The heap of stones, which 
is often found at the top of a pass, is said to have no religious 
significance. It is customary for everyone, who goes over the 
pass, to add a stone to the heap as a record of bis journey. Properly 
speaking, he ought to write his name and the year on the stone, 
and on some of the Kandwar passes this is always done. Else- 
where the stone is thrown on as a mere matter of habit. 


Each pargana temple has five:or six pujdrie or priests, a 
bhanddri or storekeeper, and a committee of managers called 
kardars. These latter administer the temple funds, and also act 
as a panchdyat to settle religious and social differences between 
Jevotees of the temple. The office of chairman to this body is 
hereditary. Meetings are convened by the chairman, anda pujdri 
goes round to summon the members. Absentees are fined. Every 
zaminddr, whois an adherent to the temple, gives regularly to 
it ten or twelve sers of grain at each harvest, in addition to his 
special offerings on other suitable occasions. 


The religion of most of Kantwar is the Lamaism of Tibet, the 
cardinal tenet of which is the endless reincarnation of the divine 
leader in a series of deified men or Lamas. Tho number of Tibetan 
gods is legion, and thus in Kandwar too every village and every 
pargana has its own deota. In fact religious life there is ve 
much what it is in other parts of the State, except that the 
influence of the Lémas is perhaps greater than that of the Brahmans. 
The most notable of the Kandwar deities is Chandika, the Hindu 
Kéli, goddess of the Shua pargana, 


The official State worship is centred round the temple of 
Bhima Kali at Sardhan. The expenses of this institution were 
formerly and indeed still are considerable. A large portion of the 
corn, 01], eto., received by the State in payment of revenue, used to 
be consumed in the daily sacrifices, which included on an average 
one goat a day. Nothing was done by the Raja or the Wazirs 
without first consulting the oracle of the goddess, and, whenever 
@ compact was entered into, it was sworn to at the feet of Bhima 
Kali. The temple has a treasury containing, it is said, upwards 
of Rs. 4,00,0@0, and this is jealously guarded. Money can be obtain- 
ed from it on such occasions as the birth of an heir, or a marriage 
in the Raja’s family, bus not for ordinary State purposes, even in 
times of need. Formerly, too, the manager of the temple had 
power to spend what he chose from the State treasury on the 
temple. This post isheld by a Kanet nominated by the Raja, 
and the incumbent is styled pirttisht. At the Settlement of 1849 
the amount of the rasaiki or cess levied for the support of this 
temple was fixed at 3 per cent. on the land revenue of the Rampur 
and Chini tahsils. 
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The principal religious festival in the State is connected with 
this emple. It is called the Udyapan Jag, and is celebrated at 
intervals of a hundred years or more. The last jag took place 
in 1904, 280 years after the preceding one. On former occasions 
the whole of the expenses of the festival were obtained by a 
special levy called phant. This time the temple treasury contri- 
buted about Rs. 30,000, and a small subscription only was taken 
from the people. The jag lasted six months during which time six 
hundred goats were sacrificed and sixty Brahmans housed and fed. 
The hom ceremony (feeding the sacred fire) lasted for eleven days, 
and for five or six days there was an immense gathering of people 
from all parts of the State. All the deotas were brought in and 
a grand feast was given to the whole assemblage. The festieal 
was purely Hindu, and so the only Kandwar decta present was 
the Maheshra of Shungra. 


There is another temple to Bhima Kili at Kémru, or Mone, 
the ancient capital of the State in outer T'ukpa, tahsil Chini. It 
possesres a large jdgir. Kaimru has also a temple to Badri 
Narain, to which a jdgir 18 attached. 


It is said that up to the year 1816 human eacrifice to Kéli 
was openly practised at Sardhan, and that it was continued as a 
secret rite till 1827, when Wazir Mansukh Dés managed to put 
astop to it. The victim was killed by being thrown over a 
precipice, Other sacrifices are. still offered, chiefly to Kéli and 
Pars Rim. The most important are the shdnd and the bhunda. 
The latter originated with Pars Ram, and will bo described present- 
ly. The shdnd is held. every twelfth year in certain villages, 
always those poopled by Khund Kanets. Several hundred goats 
are slaughtered. Tho animals are made to walk round the 
teraple of the deity, to whom the sacrifice is offered, and then 
killed ono by one. The image of the deota is brought ont and 
danced np avd down in a palanguin. A feast follows, at which 
relatives are entertained by cach other. Meat and liquor are 
consumed and dancing indulged in by both men and women, All 
visitors are welcomed, and fed for four or five days, and te them 
is often given the task of killing the sacrificial victims. 


Other minor sacrifices are held every three years, and are 
called shdndtu or tikar. Some are shdnds on a small scale, and 
others are performed on the top of a hill instead of at the temple. 
When any repairs bave been made to a templeea small shdnd 
takes place, a few goats are sacrificed, and Brahmans fed. 


The-following is adescription of the triennial sacrifice to 
Kali on the top of Tikru hill, which is probably typical of others 
of like nature. <A subscription is raised from the neighbouring 
villages for the provision of four or five goats for sacrifice, and 
ghé, flour, wheat, etc. All these are taken up the hill on an auspi- 
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cious day, accompanied by a representative from cach of the CHAP.I,C¢. 
villages, and a small red flag is planted at the temple on the Population. 
summit. At the precise auspicious moment ghi is poured from a 

karchha (long iron spoon) on toa burning coal in the name of 

K4li, and her several titles are recited. The sacrifice is then 

offered with sweatmeats, fruit and perfume. 


The goddess Chandika, more specially designated Shuwang Chande. 
Chandika, who is generally supposed to be identical with Kéli, 
has a handsome temple at Kostampi or Kothi in pargana Shuwa, 
tahsil Chini. The temple contains an imago of pure gold, which is 
seated ia a rath or palanquin, and danced up and down by four 
persons at the time of worship, while the pujdris (called properly 
Grokch) declaim as follows:—- 


Satijugii nyumch Trétd btishid, Trététi nyumch Dwdpar 
bishid, Damyd, régi-chi-rdgt, shingi-chi-shing také. Damyd 
drkolang lt nirmdni hdcho také. Hun jt Kali-jugé nirmdni 
drkolang hdcho dé. Ta li jdp thép-ddydtak, tht kastang hdchmd 
id warkyd shothydtak. 


‘‘ After the Satya-yuga (golden age) came the Tretd-yuga, 
and after the Tretié came the Dwépar-yugs. Then’ stone was 
stone and wood was wood. ‘Then even the false became true. 
Now in this Kali-yuga (iron age) oven the true becomes false. 
Nevertheless I will do my utmost to giva you every joy, and will 
remove all your grievances.”. 


The mountains of Kailés and Khaskar opposite Chini village _ Kailés and 
have a sacred character. Kailis is believed to be peopled by the “baskar. 
souls of the dead, and Khaskar to be the abode of Shiv. At 
certain seasons music is heard on Khaekar, and old men say that 
on the smallest of the peaks visible from Chini there is a pool 
surrounded by mountains, where thero is a temple of Shiv, and 
that other deotas have their homes in the neighbourhood, They tell 
how many years ago a vory holy fakir came to this place to worship 
Shiv. Having done so he returned again to ask some favour, and 
thereby incurred the god’s displeasure with the result that he was 
turned into a rock, which is visible from Chini to the north of 
Kailés. This rock is tinted white at sunrise, red at midday, and 
green at sunset, 


Sri Kand, 18,626, in the Pandrabis pargana has a stone image Sri Kand, 
of Shiva on its summit, to which devotion is paid by burning a 
cup of charas in front of it. There isa stone under which offer. 
ings are placed by pilgrims. 

The following account is given of the observance of the ‘The Bhiv 
Shivrétri :— rdtrl. 


A thing called a chandwa is made by tying sticks together 
on the form of the spokes of a wheel without the rim, and 
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this is hung with leaves of the pdja (cherry) tree and suspended 
from the roof by a rope. Below it the floor is plastered with 
cowdung anda square or oblong of chess-board pattern made 
on it by sprinkling afta in lines. This is called mandil or 
chauk. Not less than threo large rotis or loaves of from eight 
to ten acers each are prepared, and put in the mandil, The 
day itaelf is observed as a fast, but a large quantity of cakes 
fried in ghi is cooked. These are called pakwdn. In the 
evening a small ling of Shiv is made of cowdung and an 
image of Pérbati of cooked rice. These too are placed in the 
mandil, At night therpeople worsbip the images and feast on 
the pakwdn. ‘They sit by the mandi all night singing 
hill songe, and every now and then dancing. About 4 am. 
a Brahman or tho master of the house removes all the pakwdén 
and roti from the mandil. Tho images aro taken away and 
thrown into a stroam or left on the edge of it. The chandwa 
is untied and hung up in a corner of the house. 


Each priest present receives one of the big rotis, and the 
people of the house’ sat the rost. Some of the pakwdn is 
put into a kilta and carried round by one of the household to 
all his relatives. Ile sometimes travels as far as twenty miles 
on this errand. The rest of the pakwdon lasts the household for 
several days. Poople aro said to overeat themselves on it and to 
suffer the usual consequences. 


Of the Vaishnéva cults in Bashahr tho most interesting is that 
of Pars Rém, because of its connection with the bhunda 
rite, This is an undoubted survival of the ancient custom of 
human sacrifice. ‘The; worship of Pars Rim is said to have 
been first established in theso hills at five places, Kéo and 
Mamel in Suket, Nirmand in Kulu, Nirth and Nagar in Bashahr. 
These places aro the sthdns of Pars Ram, and bhunda sacrifice was 
first practised at them. Afterwards the Parsrimi Brabmans formed 
branches of the cult, called athdri, at Shingld, Shaneri, Larsd, and 
Dansé all in Bashahr, and introduced the bhunda. Later on tho 
rite was extended to any place, where a Parsrémi Brahman took 
up his abode, and came to be celebrated in honour of other deities 
besides Pars Rém. 


The ceremony consisted of stretching a long rope from the 
top of a hill or precipice to the foot (the angle of incline varying 
in the different eee and sliding the victim ina sitting 
posture down this rope. Up till six or soven yoars ago such 
victim was always a man, but Government then forbade the 
practice, and now-a-days a goat is substituted. 


The bhunda is held every twelve years or so at certain places, a 
list of which is given in the Simla District Gazetteer. The chief of 
these appears to be Nirmand in Kulu, a large village close to 
the Bashahr boundary betweon Nirth on the Hindustén-Tibet 
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road and Rémpur. The following description of proceedings CHAP. I, C. 
is taken from the accounts of eye-witnesses to several of these popuiation. 


sacrifices :— The dhunda, 


Three months before the date fixed a man of Beda caste 
was selected as the victim, and summoned to the place where 
the sacrifico was to be held. The Beda is a small tribe of the 
menial class found in Garhwal, Kulu, and Suket, whose functions 
are priestly of a kind. The man arrived accompanied by his 
family, and all lived at the temple as honoured guests for 
the three months. The victim meanwhile collected grass, and 
made a rope four or five hundred fect long. On tho appointed day 
the whole neighbourhood for miles around collected with Brahmans, 
images of deotas, musicians, and all the paraphernalia of a religious 
fair. Inthe morning a procession was formed at the temple, 
headed by the Beda, who is described in the account given of 
a performance at Nirmand in 1880 as clad in a single 
garment, with a red string round his neck, carrying a blue cotton 
umbrella, and supported by his two wives. Behind came the 
rope carefully borne by fifty or sixty men. Before the procession 
started a gout was sacrificed. It then set off for the place of 
sacrifice to tho accompaniment of all the musical talent 
available. On arrival there the rope was stretched between two 
posts, one at the top of the hill and the other at the bottom, 
and carefully fastened. ‘he Beda was then taken back to the 
temple, aa solemnly dedicated to the god. After a short 
interval he set off again with a procession as before, and 
mounted to the higher of tho two posts, while his relations and the 
bulk of the spectators remained at the lower. He was placed astride 
of a curved piece of wood, a sort of saddle, which alid along the top 
of the rope, and was securely tied to it, sand bags being also attached 
to his legs to balance him. The officiating Brahman gave 
the signal, and the man was launched down the rope, and 
either killed or not at the other end according to circumstances, 
If he escaped he was given Rs. 80 or Rs. 90 from tho temple 
treasury, and all the on-lookers were expected to subscribe to a 
separate present, so that he often went away the richer by three 
or four hundred rupees. 


The last bhunda with a man as the victim was held in 1902 shell. 
at Sholi above Nirth. Tho Beda on this occasion escaped unhurt, 
and was said to have had a similar experience twice before. 
There are many people in Bashahr who have seen the origing} 
bhunda carried out several times, and they say that t¥e 
last time the man was killed was at Nirmand in 1874, when the 
rope broke. 


It is not improbable that the rope slide was first designed 
a8 a more humane variation of the original practice of throwing the 
victim down a ravine. But in former days aJthough the man wag 
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CHAP.1,C. given a chance for his life, it was considered desirable that he 
Tintin, Should be killed. Latterly British influence developed a fear 
sie of possible unpleasant consequences to those who had charge 
Da of the operations, and genuine efforts were made to save the man. 
If the slope was very steep, bundles of grass were tied on the 

rope to check the speed of the run, and a buffer of wool, cotton, 

straw, or shawls was always provided at the lower end. It is 

said that with these procautions, and if tho man was really 
securely lashod to the wooden saddle, the only risk he ran was 

that of the rope breaking, as it did at Nirmand in 1874. But 

there was algo a tendency on the part of fanatical persons, who 

wished to see the rite carried out in its pristine entirety, to 

attach covertly an open knife to the middle of the rope, in 

omer that it should be severed as the slide passed over the 

ife. 


qe It is said that, whon the kingdom of Saréhan was wrested 

Baan ° from Banasar, the “demon ” king, tho latter’s threo sons and a 
daughter were killed... The sons have become the Maheshras or 
village deities of three villages, Sungra or Grosndm in pargana 
Thirabis, taheil Rimmpur, Kathgton or Gramang in pargana Bhébé, 
tahsil Chini, and Chugaon or Tholang in pargana Rajgéon, tabsil 
Chini. They are called the first, second, and third Mah+shras 
in the above order. The three temples are all well bnilt and 
adorned with fine carving. The daughter, Ukha, is worshipped as 
the deity of Nachér in pargana Tharabis, tahsil Rimpur, where 
she haa a picturesque temple. 


Superstitions, Belief in magic, charms, ghosts, evil spirits, etc., is rife, and 
superstitions of all kinds prevail, which are more or less connected 
with the small village deotas. Of these superstitions the most 
Aamiliar to travellers in the hills is that connected with-milk. The 
belief is universal among Kanets that if a man drinks the milk 
of his own cow or gives it to others to drink, he will incur the 
heavy displeasure of his deofa in a practical form. But no evil 
consequences attach tothe making and selling or eating of ght 
from such milk. As a consequence of this idea those who 
arrange for supplies to visitors bave to get milk from Kolis, 
as it is said that, although the milk of a Koli’s cow may not be 
drunk by the owner himself, it may safely be given to other 
people. Sceptics say that Kanets have often been compelled 
to furnish milk for distinguished visitors, when Koli’s milk was 
not available, and that ro evil has resulted. They call the 
story of the deota’s wrath a convenient fiction designed to ensure 
owners of cattle the full benefit of the profitable industry of 
ght waking, and to protect them from exactions. 


Chearéla Near Chasréla in tahsil Rohru there is a cave containing 
oracle. an oracle. This is commonly consulted by the heirs of a 
deceased man, who is supposed to have left money hidten 
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somewhere. The inquirer has to sacrifice a goat, and place its 
head in front of the cavo. The head then answers all enquiries, 
through the priest or kdrdér who acts as interpreter. The 
somewhat significant description of the character of these answers 
is given that “they sometimes turn out true.” In such case 
a field or a horse is dedicated by the successful applicant to some 
god. Unless he does so he is visited by heavy misfortune. 


It is believed that, unless duly propitiated, the spirit of a 
deceased person, who has not been accorded the proper rites after 
death, will haunt the family house and torment the’ members of 
it. Such a spirit is termed pdp. If any one suffers from disease, 
or if a woman becomes barren, or any such calamities occur in a 
family, the family deity is asked through the medium of a Brahman 
to divine the cause. It generally transpires that what has 
happened is the work of apdp and ineasures are taken to propitiate 
it, generally by erecting a shrine called pap kd chautra and making 
offerings of flowers or the like, the object being to give the pap 
a settled home, where he can stay comfortably instead of going 
about worrying people. This superstition is not so common in 
Rémpur and Chini as in Pandra-sau. 


The worship of newa is much the same sort of thing. The 
circumstances under which this becomes necessary are, for instance, 
when a man dies childless, and his brothers or cousins succeed 
to his property. Tho latter are frequently annoyed by the ghost 
of the deceasec appearing to them in their dreams or haunting 
the house. The inevitable Brahman is consulted and he directs 
an image of silver or copper or stone to be made and worshipped 
in a certain mannor on the Amivas. After doing this the heirs 
of the deceased, or one of them, hangs the image round his neck 
if made of metal, and, if of stono, places it on a bdols (water- 
trough). This image is called newa or och or diai, and in Kanéwar 
gurohach. In some places a plot of land is set apart in the 
newa’'s name. This is called sog, and is never cultivated. A hut is 
erected on the land, in which a wooden image is placed and wor- 
shipped at every Amdvas. A newa or a pap sometimes attains to 
the position of a deota in course of: time. 


The following description is given of a process called chhud. 
A man with a grievance against another goes and lays it before 
some god. Having done so, neither party can take food, which 
has been touched by the other, until a reconciliation has been 
effected by the two jointly offering a goat and laying a nazardna 
(payment of money) before the god. Ifa member of a family has 
died as a result of the oppression of another, his heirs eat nothing 
which has been touched by the offenders until full redress has 
been obtained. Chhud is thus a species of boycott. The Chief of a 
certain small State in the Simla Hills died suddenly a few years ago 
and was succeeded by his brother. The latter could not get on with 
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his subjects at all; they would neither pay him revenue nor 
obey him in any way. Enquiries were made into the matter and 
the people explained that their deofa had laid a chhud on the 
Chief, because he was Suspected of causing his brother’s death. 


When the use of a house or land has been forbidden by & 
Sddhu or Brahman, the latter can remove his ban by sprinkling 
some of his own blood on the place. 


Oaths are held in great respect as in all parts of the Simla 
Hills. ‘They are of various kinds. Matters of dispute aro settled 
by oath, and perjury is believed to bo punished by the sudden 
death of the perjurer, or the infliction on him of some grave 
misfortune. 


Where one man claims any article or a sum of money or some 
land from another, the article, money, or a clod of earth from the 
Jand are taken to a temple and solemnly laid in front of the deota 
by the man from whom the.claim is made. If the claimant takes 
up the thing so laid down he has established his claim, and the 
other man yiclds without further demur. Another method is to 
tie a thread round the neck of a cow, and if the swearer breaks 
the thread his word is accepted. Other oaths are by ordeal. The 
two disputants bring two goats, and poison is administered to 
both simultaneously. ‘Tho man whose goat dies first is held to 
be false. There were other more. barbarous forms of ordeal, which 
used to be commonly resorted to in the State courts, but are now 
out of vogue. A pico was dropped into a cauldron of boiling oil 
and the man ready to swear was told to pick it out. If his hand 
was not burnt he was believed, but otherwise he was not. Or a 
red hot iron was laid on bis tongue, and if the tongue was seared, 
he was adjudged a liar. A more innocuous ordeal was to drop 
two balls of flour, one containing gold and the other silver into 
water. ‘The swearer had to take one out, and, if he chose the silver 
one, he was true, and, if the gold one, false. 


A curious custom is the imposition of an oath by one man 
on another. Such oaths are of three kinds, thdl, daroht, and baran. 
A says to B, * The thal, darohi, or baran (as the casc may be) of 
the Kéja or such and such a deota be upon you if you do this” 
and the effect is that B has sworn not to do the thing in the name 
of the Raja or the deota, whichever has boen named. To release 
himself from the oath B must go toa Magistrate, if the oath be 
on the Réja, or to the temple, if on the deota, and pay a fine of 
two or three rupees. At the same time he may get A convicted 
of a criminal offence if A imposed the oath frivolously or needlessly. 
Only the Réja himself can release a baran oath on himself, and in 
any case the baran is far the most serious of the three, and the 
fine for its release is more, twelve 1upees as arvie. The respective 
significance of each of the three is said to be ecmething in this 
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wise. Thdl means, “If you do this the Raja (or deota) can do what 
he pleases with you.” Darohi is, “If you do this you will have to 
pay a penalty to the Raja or deota.” Baran means, “If you do 
this you will drink the blood and eat the flesh of the Raja or 
the deota.” , 


Another peculiar oath is called gattiin the upper and chdwal cha 


in the lower hills. It provides an indirect means of rodressing 
the grievances of subjects against their rulers. Ifthe people of a 
State, or a section of them, consider that they are being oppressed, 
they gather at a convenient temple and swear in the name of the 
god not to obey the Chief or official, to whose methods they object. 
The oath is administered by the ringleader by distributing small 
stones or other trifling objects among the assemblage, and the 
acceptance of one of these signifies the taking of the oath. Thence- 
forth those who have entered into the oath pay no revenue to and 
disregard the authority of the ruler or official in question, and the 
oath can only be cancelled by the latter meeting the malcontents 
at the temple and making up his-differences with them. A goat 
is then sacrificed and both sides agree that the oath is at an end. 


There are of course various religious customs and superstitions 6 


connected with agriculture. Cultivators consult Brahmans as to 
the best time to commence ploughing for the Rabi and Kharif, 
and ploughing commences on the day and in the direction 
proscribed by the Brahmans. In some places first fruits 
of the crop are offered to the deities or to a pdp. If the 
crop is a good one, goats are sometimes offered. Another 
ceremony at the beginning of harvest isto take a largo damper 
of wheaten flour, break off the four corners, and throw them into 
the four corners of the field, and then divide the remainder among 
the roapers. If two cobs sprout out of one ear it is auspicious, 
and if a bird builds its nest in the ears of corn they are not cut 
until it has left the nest. A he-goat is sometimes sacrificed to the 
ear with two cobs. If the heap of grain on a threshing floor 
suddenly falls down it is unlucky and a goat is sacrificed to avert 
ovil consequences. It is also unlucky if seed has been sown in the 
whole of a ficld and the crop does not grow in the centre. It is 
a good omen if there is sunshine on the Sankrént of Baisdkh, 
and rain on the Sankrdnt of Hair and Sdwan. Snowfall in the 
month of Poh constitutes a bad omen. 


An account of the Christian Missions in Bashahr will be found 
in the Simla District Gazetteer. 


The following notes on certain customs prevalent in upper 
Kanéwar are here inserted. The Kandwaris are for the most part 
Buddhists of a type, and are priestridden to a great extent by 
their Lamas. Generally speaking, they differ considerably in their 
ideas and habits from the people of other parts of the State. 
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When a woman is pregnant the Lama hangs round her neck 
a charm written on paper or birch bark, and recites a chant in 
the Tibetan language, which begins “ Om tare tutdre tare swaha.” 
When a gon is born, adoration is made to the goddess Dolma and 
a chant called “ Bhum Chung” is read by the Lama, which runs 
“ Om tdyathd gdte gdte para giéte swaha,” and means “ May God 
bless tho child.” The child is then made over to the care of the 
old woman of the family, and for a fortnight the mother is segre- 
gated and not allowed to touch anything. At the end of that 
time she and everything belonging to her are sprinkled with a 
mixture of cow’s urine and Ganges water. 


The dhild’s horoscope is cast at the time of his birth by the 
Lama, who is paid a fee measured by the moans of the parents. 


_ The naming ceremony is performed by the Lama when the 
child is fifteen days old. Ho prepares at the same time some 
charms designed to secure the child a long life. 


The child is brought-out, after a month or two, when the 
moon is at its full, and if possible. at an auspicious moment. 


When a boy is a year old his head is shaved and the Lama 
performs some sacrifice such ag hom, pija, or rath. 


The Kanets of Kandwar being Sudres, the sacred thread 
(gainopavita) cannot be worn by them. The kantlu is put 
round the neck at eight years of age. 


These resemble those of the Tibetans, and the usual practice 
is for several brothers to share one wife. The ceremony is per- 
formed by the Lamas, who: recite some chants and prayers and 
sacrifice a goat or two. The Lama receives a fee according to the 
means of the family. 


At the death-bed grain is distributed to all persons present 
and all Lamas present receive at leastone rupee each. They read 
suitable passages from the Buddhist sacred books. The body is 
burnt on the same or the next day. It is taken to the barn- 
ing ground to the accompaniment of drums and other musi- 
cal instruments such as sanat kannal and conch. After the 
body is consumed some of the bones are gathered up and taken 
either to Mansarovar in Tibet, or to Rawétesar in Mandi, or to the 
Ganges. For seven days a lamp is kept alight in the room where 
the death occurred, and incense burnt. Three days after the 
death a ceremony called“ chholpa” is performed, which corros- 
ponds to the Hindu kirya karm. 


There is a group of five constellations which is called 
panchaka, and in which it is considered extremely unlucky 
for the family to have a death. The five are the latter 
part of Dhanistha, Shat dhisha, Parodbhadrapddd, Uttara 
bhordrapadd, and Revati. If a person dies in these hig relatives 
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make idols or images of satu, r yud as they call it, (parched grain 
round and made into a paste with water) and burn these with the 
y, uttering special chants the while. 


Fifteen days after the death the Lama does some hom and 
puja and recites chants of purification. This ends the first period 
of mourning, and the Lama once more receives a fee. 


A year later the Lama receives food and clothes in the name 
of the deceased, at the phulech, whichis described below under 
Fairs. This finally ends the period of mourning, during which no 
new clothes or ornaments are worn by the deceased’s family. 


The Lama also performs a ritual called dujaiz which corre- 
sponds to the Hindu shrédh. 


Burning grounds are popularly supposed to be haunted by 
supernatural beings which are variously termed Mashan, Rakshas, 
Shyina and Kharshyima. The two former names are applied to 
actual goblins or demons, and the latter to casual ghosts. 


Disputes between man and man are settled by a panchdyat, 
and the losing party is made to pay something to his opponent, 
and to make a humble apology. ‘The panchdyat’s decision is final 
and its orders are never questioned. 


Cultivators get their Lama to fix an auspicious day and hour 
for commencing ploughing and sowing. ‘he Lama fixes the time 
and when it arrives recites suitable chants such as ‘“ Om akdéni 
nkdnt ambila manddle mantdle swéhd,” the purport of which is 
“ May the gods bestow on us abundant crops.” 


Another special religious ceremony is called porestang (the 
word is said to be a corruption of the Sauskrit pratishtha meaning 
dedication), which is performed when a new roof is put ona temple. 
In addition to prayers and chants the Lamas offer goats and sheep 
in sacrifice. 


Gorasang is a religious service to celebrate the completion of a 
new house. An auspicious date and hour is fixed, the Lama appears 
and, after pdth puja and recitation of chants, formally escorts the 
owner inside the building, the latter’s wife ringing a bell the while. 
This ceremony has its counterpart in other places in the Simla 
hills where it is called ghrasni, both words being said to have the 
same origin in the Sanskrit grihapravesha which means the 
entrance into or habitation of a house. 


In August and September fairs are frequent, one of the prin- 
cipal being beld at Kinam where there is a large Buddhist library, 


Jatra is the name given toa religious festival, where the 
images of deities are taken out in decorated raths, and carried in pro- 
cession. Men and women form a circle round them, advance and 
sing. 
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Kangso, sinshec, torgya, tona, tibangma, and kurimf are 
the names of the principal sacrifices, which take place in 
January, February, July, and August, and are performed by 
the Lamas. 


Other miscellaneous religious observances in the way of festivals 
or pilgrimages are said to be at least thirty in number, chief of 
these are :— 


(1), Kangyur Zalmo,* i.e. visit to the library at Kénam; 
(2), Menthako, where men, women, and children climb a hill and 
dance and sing there ; (3), Namgang which includes among other 
things a horse race; (4), Khawtkcha, where dancing and singing 
goes on all night; (5), Gdéngd, which appears to be a general ban- 
quet ; (6), Jokhiydt Chugsimig, the feature of which is an interchange 
of visits between relatives and friends; (7), Shibrdt in honour of the 
god Shib, locally called Lofan. 


It is believed that-if a person makes a complete cirouit round 
Kailds, a mountain facing Chini village, be will obtain the realisation 
ofa wish. The journey is a difficult one, and can only be attempt- 
edin July or August. It is said to take twelve days. A writer, 
who has furnished materials for the present work, says that he 
performed the journey in 1900, and was rewarded by the birth of a 
son in his fifty-second year. 


A curious account-js given of the images in a Buddhist 
thdkurdwdra at Tasegang in pargana Tukpa. There are two images, 
one large and ono small, the latter lying in the arms of the former. 
The small image is said to have hair on its head like the hair of a 
small child. This appears to be quite vatural In former days 
pilgrims used to pluck hairs and carry them away, but now the 
pwjdris have put up a mirror, and will not permit anyone to worship 
the images except through the mirror. Consequently the phenomenon 
of the hair is now looked on with suspicion, and so far as is known 
the mystery remaing unexplained. 


In Kanéwar women greet men with an obeisance called dhalang 
(bowing down) which men acknowledge by saying “* Ra- 
barshang rungshirain’’ (may you live a hundred years). Men 
salute each other with “Ram Rdm,” the younger speaking first. 
Low-caste people turn the palm of the hand outwards when saluting 
Kanets. All except Brahmans greet the Rdja with the words 
“ Maharaja Jai Dya2” (May your Highness be victorious). ‘I'he 
Réja rephes Rém dm. Brahmans say “ Maharaj ashirbad* (God 
bless your Highness). 


Seer aE Rraeen TIE TE A RR Ne ee 
* The lamaist scriptures are called Kangyur, and the commentaries on them Tangyur, Both 
words aro used in Kandwar for a Buddhist brary. 

+Jokhiys means literally adopted brother. 
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As will be seen above, the Lama acts as the family priest like 
the Brahman elsewhere, and even more so, Like the Brahmans in 
other parts of the hills he ia consulted in times of trouble and 
asked to diagnose the origin of any misfortune which may occur 
ina family. If, as is usual, he traces this to any bhut (spirit).or 
deota, suitable means of propitiation are adopted. 


In the “ Account of Kandwar,” by Captain Alexander Gerard, 
oe in 1841, the author gives the following description of the 
mas and their various sects :— 


“The Lamas in Koonawur are of three sects Geloopa, Dookpa, 
and Neengma, but I could not hear of that called Shammar by 
Captain Turner. The Geloopas or Gelookpas are reckoned the higheat; 
since the heads of their religion at Teshoo Loomboo and Lahassa are of 
the same sect. They wear yellow cloth garments and caps. of the same of 
various shapes,” 


“ The Dookpas are dressed indifferently, but have red caps, and the 
Neengmas wear the same or go bare-headed ; the two former do not marry, 
but there is no restriction on the Neengmas.” 


“The Lamas admit proselytes at all agcs and any person can 
become a Dookpa, Geloopa, or Neengma at his pleasure ; they are commonly. 
initiated at the age of 7 or 10, and the chief Gelong of Kdénum said he 
would admit me althongh I came from a different country.” 


“ All the Lamas can read and write. * ae _ 
The Lamas assemble in their temples twice or thrice a day to pet. 
form worship, which they accompany with a band of musics! instru- 
ments. 


“The Gelongs, (monks), and Chomos or Anees, nuns, are the heads 
of the Lamas, and have nothing to do with worldly concerns, but employ 
themselves in chanting hymns, and writing and printing sacred setitences 
from blocks of wood. The nuns pass most of their time in reading and do 
not write so much as the Gelongs.’ 


“The Lamas and Gelongs, who pie celibacy, reside in 2 
monastery called. Ghonpa or Goomba, and the nunsina convent named 
Chomoling: these usually form distinct divisions and are apart from the 
other houses of a village.” 


“Tn Tibet the chief of a monastery is called Lama which is the 
highest title, and inferior orders are styled Gelong. Here it is different, 
for most of the clergy are named Lama, or, es if is more commonly 
pronounced, Lamba, and the heads of the convents of Kénum, Lébrung, 
and Shealkhur, whom I have seon, are denominated Gelong and Gooroo, 


“In Koonawur Gelongs are not common; there is seldom more thun 
one in the largest villages except Shealkhur where there aro eight or 
ten Geloopas, improperly called Gelongs but not entitled to such a 
distinction. 


“The Golongs woar white trousers, a ine red and yellow cloth 
rment, and either go bare-headed or have head-dresses, commonly yellow, 
igher than the rost, and shaped like a cone. I have also seen some 
with hats like ours, and others resembling those of Quakers of a French 
grey colour, 
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‘The nuns are clothed in red and have hats like our round ones of 
yellow, trimmed with red. Neither the Gelongs nor nuns smoke tobacco, 
though the Lamas do: neither of them drink spirituous liquors.” 


It is believed that this description is quite accurate of 
the Kanéwar Lamas of the present time. Exact information 
about them is not easy to obtain. It is worth noticing that in the 
Kéngra District Gazetteer, Volume I, 1883-84, the Dukhpas or 
Drukhpas of Lahaul are stated not to be celibates, and that 
according to Mr. C. A. Sherring, (Western Tibet and the British 
Border Land, Chaptor XIV), the Dokpas of Tibet are the nomad 
herdsmen of the country surrounding the Mansarowar lake, and 
“quite the dirtiest of all the dirty tribes who live in Tibet.” 


Moat of the people, from whom enquiries have been made, 
distinguish ouly two classes of Lamas in Kandwar, the Gyolangs, 
or celibate monks, who wear yellow clothes, and the ordinary 
Lamas, who marry and wear rat. The two chief monasteries are 
at Kinam and Sunam, and each of these places has a nunnery 
too. These latter are called'Zammo Gompha, and the monasteries 
Lamba Gompha. The head of a monastery is the Rimbochhi 
Lamba. The Kanéwar monasteries are said to be subordinate 
to one at Gartok, and two high Tibetan Lamas are stated to visit 
them at intervals—the Ushak Lama and the Dwariki Lama. Of © 
the two the former comes oftenest. 


Throughout the State the daily occupations of the people 
are :— 


Men.—Woodcutting, ploughing, carrying wood and grass, 
working as a trader or a labouror, according to status in life, 
doing necessary repairs to buildings, looking after cattle, etc. 


Women.—Graas cutting, carrying leaves for fodder, spreading 
manure, weeding, and cutting the crops, carrying water, cooking, 
performing begar, etc. 


Ohildven.—Boys under 8 years old and girls are not made to 
work. Their business is to look after the house and the younger 
children while their parents are in the field. 


The following are the divisions of time in various parts of 
the Bashahr State :— 


Rampur and Rohru. 


Dawn a ee mer wees vw. dhish, 
104, w hak fey sa as des sas Kalal. 
Noon iss wee — abe sig .« Dopahar, 
Afternoon ... . ... : wo. Bodl, 


Evening... ove 
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Kanéwar. 
Dawn se om wee dee ae .. Sam. 
10 am sls vii vite soe nh .. Gatolang. 
Noon Sa ss a ate sa ... Bajanglaya. 
Afternoon ... ve sis ae ss ... Shupkash. 
Evening itis ae Shoiya. 
Tibetan border. 
Dawn die ees vas ie ies ... Namon. 
10 am ced . bes ae ae ... Nimo, 
Noon Sed . bie “i on .. Phitak. 
Afternoon ... so iss ae tes .» Gongmo. 
Evening... sis a — me . Chanmo. 


Three. meals a day are ueually eaten, The early morning 
meal is called jaseri in Robru, nihdrt in Rémpur, and samchhawa 
in Kanéwar. Breakfast at 10 or 11 a.m. is kaler in Robru, 
saweri ki roti or dod ki rotiin Rémpur, and shi! in Kandwar. 
The evening supper is called. bedii in Robru and Rémpur and 
shupachhawa in Kandwar. 


The following aro some of the kinds of food eaten in different 
places :— 

Robru.—Bhdt (rice), roti (baked scones or damper), dlu (pota- 
toes), laphi (dtté porridge), bdri  (dalia, v.e., grain ground «and 
boiled), chilia (phapra flour boiled and then baked), sigr 
(boiled cakes), “hobli (lumps of meal in dough), baturw (bread 
“raised” by the dough being mixed and. left overnight), satu, 
(gruel), and meat. 

Rémpur.—Bhdt, roti, dlu, laphi, bavi, chilta, sigrt, kanhaur ke 
roti, (i.e, bread made of ground horse-chesnuta), baisar ki rott, 
shigu ka sattu, shdg ki phand (stew), satiu, chult ki phand (stewed 
apricots), and meat. 


Kanéwar.—Yud (sattu), chah (tea), rott, phating (laphi), 
shasman (turnips), torang (laphi made of bathu), dlu, hodu (chilia), 
do (bari), tupkhd (meat stew). 


Tibetan border.—Stewed goat and sattu, ndmon (tea), sattu 
roti, bart. 

Dress differs in various localities as the following list of 
garments will show :— 


Parganas Mandalgarh, Nawar, and Pandrasau (i.e, tabsil 
Robru and Pabar valley).—Men.—Cont, chapkan (frock), trousers, 
angu (ie. angarka), gdchi (girdle), cap. Women.—Chuba (cor- 
vesponds to chapkan), pagti (sort of gown), dora (sheet), trousers, 
dhatu (square cloth head dress), thalli (sheet), gdchi, selts (goata- 
hair rope wound round the waist). 
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Tabsil Rampur :—Men.— Chopta (chapkan); trousers, gdchi, 
cap, chaddar, coat, waistcoat, kurta (shirt). 


Pargana Baghi-Mastgarb, tahsil Rémpur.— Women.—Pagti, 
chopta, gdcht; dhatu. 


Arhéla and Rattanhari, tahsil R&émpur.—Women.— Kundia 
(gundrt), trousers. 


Parganas Barabie, Athérabis, Pandrabis.—Women.— Doru 
(blanket), choli (a sort of gown divided from the knees downwards), 
gdchi, dhdsu,, sometimes a cap. 


Rémpur city.—Men.—Turban instead of cap, dopatta (sheet), 
coat, waistcoat, kurta, and trousers—Women.— Biswdj: (gown), 
kurta, dopatta, trousers. 


Tahail Chini.—Men.—Ohuba, round black cap, gécht, trousers, 
coat, shirt, waistcoat, chadru (blanket). 


Women.— Yoru, choli, géchi, topu, (cap), pattu (blanket). 
Borders of Tibet.—Men—Trousers, chuba, gdchi, topt, lalchoti (neck- 
lace). Womon.-—Chupta, trousers, gdchi, small piece of pattu for the 
head or flat red cap ornamonted with cowries, and sometimes 
no head-eovering at all. 


The material of these garments is grey or brown patiu. Jn 
Kanéwar the clothes of both sexes are made of a white blanket 
stuff, which gives a very picturesque effect in conjunction with 
& round dark brown bonnet. The Jdds or inhabitants of the 
‘Tibet border have their cloth dyed .dark-red or dark-brown, and 
the caps of the men turn up at.the edger in Chinese fashion. 


The usual kind of shoes worn are those of which the uppers 
are cloth and the soles leather. On the Tibetan borders long 
cloth boots are worn. 


In Kanéwar the women have a brass brooch called pichak to 
fasten their gown in front, and they wear a great quantity of orna- 
ments, silver’ and pewter. 


A man usually carries a steel for striking fire, ornamented 
with brass, hanging from his right side (chakmak), a knife, a 
hatehet, a pipe in his girdle, ands goat’s hair-rope round his 
waist, The pipes aro usually made of iron and sometimes inlaid 
with silver. 


Both sexes are fond of hanging wreaths of flowers round 
their caps. 


Im the . hills oultivation is necessarily scattered, and this 
revents the formation of large villages. The people live in 
isolated hamlets near their fields. ‘The administrative, unit is 
always a group of such hamlets. In Bashahr the group is called 
a ghori, and in the smaller States a pargand. A Bashabr pargana 
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is a collection of ghoris. In upper Kanéwar, where the people 
do not depend entirely on cultivation of the soil for their live 
hhbood, some of the hamlets are comparatively large. 


_ The house of an ordinary zamindar in the lower hills is ‘ones 
storied, white-washed, and thatched, but this type is not found 
in Bashahr. ‘In the Sutlej valley about and below R4mpur the 
houses are similar to those of the villages around Simla, two-storied 
and roofed with slates or shingles. Higher up still, houses have 
three stories, of which the lower (ogra) is used for the cattle, the 
middle (phar) as a storehouse and winter sleeping room, and the 
upper, which is surrounded by a broad verandah (daji), as the 
general living pee of the family. ho roofs of these buildings 
are curved and sloping. In Kandwar the two-storied house is 
reverted to, dhd this generally has a flat roof. 


Furniture is of the simplest description. Bedsteads are rurely 
used and people sleep on the ground on goat hair mats, A list 
of the ordinary utensils to be formd in a hill house is given in 
the Simla District Gazetteer. In Kandwar pottery is not obtain- 
able and vessels for water and other liquide are. made of wood. 


The higher castes perform the kirta karm in accordance with 
the Shéstras, or with very slight alteration from the ritual ‘there 
prescribed. The body is cremated on the day of death, and only 
one drum is beaten during the procession to the burning ground. 
The period of mourning lasts for sixteen days, and on the 
seventeenth a goat is sacrificed. 


Kanets keep the corpse in the house for two or three days.and 
have music played incessantly. Itis then ‘taken ‘to the burning 
ground, accompanied by all the men and women in the neighbour- 
hood dressed in their best, and by a band of musicians. All costly 
clothes are taken off the corpse before it is burnt. There is no 
kapdl kiria (striking the head of the corpse by a relative), and the 
ashes are usually thrown into some local stream, though well-to-do 
people sometimes carry them to Hardwar. A goat* is sacrificed 
and eaten any time after three days from the day of death, and 
the period of mourning then comes to an end. Sometimes a goat 
is killed at the moment when the body is taken out to be burnt, 
and eaten on the return fram the burning ground. Shrddhe 
(propitiatory services and offerings to the soul of the dead) are 
not held monthly, but are performed after six month, ane year, 
and four years. 


Kanets of the lower hills carry out the regular hiria karm cere- 
mony, and this.and their adherence to the orthodox form-of marri- 
age ceremony constitute the principal, some.say the only difference 


between them and their brethron of the upper hills, The -dividing 
line of custom is said to ibe Simla. 


* Tho higher castes sacrifice a he-goat, Kanets either a he-goat ora shergoat, and Kolis 
& goat, 8 sheep, or a pig. 
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Sati or self-immolation of widows on their deceased husband’s 
pyre used to be practised as a matter of course on the death of 
aruling Chief, but the custom does not now exist. When a 
member of the Bashahr ruling family dies, a Prithpéli Brahman 
is called into the palace and lodged and fed there for a whole year. 
He wears the deceased person’s garments, uses his bed, bedding, 
utensils, etc., and is waited on by his servants. He is given rich 
food, and no effort is spared to make bim comfortable, When 
the year is up he is given clothes, ornaments, utensils, and other 
furniture, and carried to his home in a palanquin, These 
Prithpéli Brahmans are considered to be of similar status to the 
Achérajs, but some of the latter refuse to intermarry with them. 


Religious fairs are numerous, and all Hindu festivals are 
participated in by the people generally. The Basant Panchmi 
and the Holi are as 8 rule. celebrated in the court-yard of the 
Chief’s palace only, and a feast is given there on a large scale, 
During Baisékh, Sfwan, and Bhddon, fairs are held at the 
temples of all the principal deotas. The feature of these is dancing 
by men and women, who hold hands in couples and sing as they 
dance, The image of the deota is carried about iu a palanquin to 
the music and drumming of Turis and Kolis. The people feast on 
meat, and in some parts of the State very heavy drinking goes on. 


Apart from these the principal local fair in Bashahr proper 
is that held at Dudbhali in pargana Baghi-Mastgarh on the 
12th of Aér in honour of the Khardn deota. It only lasts for one 
day, but it is attended by large crowds, which gather from great dia- 
tances, and come in from neighbouring States as well. 


In Kanéwar the Phulech fairs are au important feature of 
the social and religious life of the people. They are held in 
various places during the month of Bhédon (August-September). 
The Phulech is properly speaking a service for the souls of deceased 
ancestors, but it is also the snnual jollification of the entire 
neighbourhood. The name is supposed to be connected with phul, 
a flower. Certainly flowers, the blue monkshood (aconitum hetero- 
phyllum) in particular, play a prominent part in the ceremony, 
and the Phulech always takes place when the monkshood 
isin flower. Proceedings begin with the inevitable sacrifice. 
Each group of relatives provides a goat, which is covered 
with siivis and hung about with wreaths of flowers. The 
relatives encircle it and mourn for their ancestors. Food and alms 
are provided. The Lamas recite prayers for the dead, and receive 
food and alms. When the goat has been slaughtered, the wreaths are 
transferred to the necks of the worshippers and a feast begins, 
which lasts for two or three days, and a considerable quantity 
of liquor is consumed by both men and women. Both sexes dance 
together and the utmost licence prevails. The Phulech brings 
to an end the period of mourning by relations of all persons who 
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have died during the preceding year. The following description 
of the general characteristics of this festival was given in the 
Assessment Report of the Chini tahsil by late Tikka Raghunath 
Singh and Mian Durga Singh :— 


“ The entire population of the village or estate congregates on the top 
of the hill fixed on for the fair, There they feast on liquor and meat, play 
niusic, and dance. They remain in a state of intoxication for sometimes 
two, sometimes three days. They call thisin Kandwar Phulech. On such 
ofcasion the general prosperity of Kanéwar can be observed. At ordinary 
times the apparent squalor of the country does not tempt a visitor to prolong 
ae stay, and the general appearance of the population, male and female, 

mveys an impression that they are in the last stages of poverty. But at 
 glfair every woman wears jowelry and other ornaments of considerable value, 
such as are never found in the districts of Rémpur or Rohro.” 


The Phulech has no exact counterpart outside Kanawar. The 
Kantyagat or Shradh ceremonies, which sometimes last for several 
days, are the nearest approach, but at these there is no sacrifice 
and no dancing; only the feeding-of the Brahmans, who offer 
prayers for the dead. 
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Section A.—Agriculture. 
That conditions vary in different parts of the State will be 


Agriculture synarent, when it is considered that the elevation, at which cultiva- 


tion ig carried on, ranges from 3,000 or 4,000 feet above the sea 
level on the banks of the Sutloj to 10,000 foet on the mountain 
slopes of Kanfwar. The greater part of the Chini tahsil is, more- 
over, beyond the rangeof the monsoon current, and consequently 
this tract presents many special features of its own. 


Each of the three tahsils has been brought under Settlement 
comparatively recently, Rohru in 1890. Rémpur in 1594, and 
re in 1897. Tho Settlement classification of soils for the two 
ormer is :— 


1. Kidr (1st class and 2nd olass). 
2. Bdkhal ( Ditto ). 
3. Kardli ( Ditto ). 


Kidr is rico land irrigated from hill streams. The first class 
sometimes yieldg two crops, rice at Rabi and maize at Kharif. 
Bakhal is manured land near the homestead and ordinarily yields 
two crops. ardli is more or less newly reclaimed land or else old 
clearings at some distance from the homestead, which cannot be 
manured. As a rule it yields one crop only. 


Békhal is sometimes irrigated from streams, but, as a rule, it 
ia dependent upon rainfall, Kardli is entirely so. 


In Chinithe same classification has been employed with the 
addition of a superior Class I, which comprises the vineyards and 
apricot orchards, and the warm low-lying lands of the Sutlej 
valley (called neival), which produco two or more crops in the year, 
It is said that in more than half of the Chini tahsil there is practi- 
cally no rain during the summer. This renders the unirrigated 
crops in newal areas exceedingly uncertain, and makes irrigation 
valuable everywhere. Thus, whereas in Rimpur and Rohru only 
rice land is, as a rule, irrigated, in Chini all crops are watered 
wherever possible. 


Cultivation is in most places rough. The plough oan only be 
used where the field is approximately level. Otherwise a small 
hoe, called chikri, is used for turning the soil, and in stony ground a 
mend (au iron bar with a flat end) or a kasst (spade). 
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The time both. of sowing and reaping varies with the CHAP.II,A. 
elevation of the field. Spring crops are usually sown from agricnitare 
the middle of September to the middle of December, and are a 
reaped in the lower valleys in April and higher up any time ” 
“P to the beginning of July. Autumn crops are sown from 

arch to the middle of July, and reaped from September to 
the end of November. In the colder parts of Chini tahsil, where 
snow lies a long time, there is only ove harvest, and the spring and 
autumn crops are sown and reaped together, sowings being made in 
September-October and the harvest taking place in August and Sep- 
tember. It is said that the crops are better and heavier in such 
localities than in the lower villages, where the climate is warmer. 


The following are the principal crops of each harvest :— ee 


Rabi. 


Wheat (gehun).—Sown on high lands as soon as the rains are 
over, i.e., in September, and on low-lands at the end of October 
after the autumn harvest. Reaped on the high lands just before the 
rains in June, and a month earlier in tho lower fields. 


Barley (jau).—Sown at the same time as wheat, but ripens a 
month earlier, lt is generally grown on bdkhal lands near the 
homestead. 


Poppy (afim).—Sown from end of Septombor to the middle of 
November ; ripens on low lands in April and on high lands in May. 


Ghala, Kalao (field peas).—Sown in November and harvested 
in May and June. 


Dhania (coriander sced).—Usually sown together with poppy 
and reaped at tho same time. Sold as a spice. 


Masur (lentils).—Sown in October, and cut in May and June. 


Kharif. 


China (Panioum miliaceum).—Sown in July and cut in Septem- 
ber. Usually cooked like rice. 


Makki (maize).—Sown in July and harvested in September. 
Grown on békhal land only as a rule. 


Kangni(Pennisotum Italicum).—Sown in May, and ripevs in 
. September. Eaten boiled like rice, and cannot be made into 
bread. 


Bdthu (Amaranthus).—Sown at tho same time as kangni, but 
ripens a little later. Thero are two varieties, red and white, but 
the grain yielded by both is white. It is eaten as bread, and the 
leaves are pulled for grecns, when young. It is sown on bdkhal 
and karéli lands. 
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Kala bdthu (Amaranthus).—-A species of the above and treated 
in the same way. 


Koda (Bleusine corocana).—A species of millet. Sown from 
April to June, and ripens in October. It is eaten in bread, 
the chapdtis being called kadroli, and is also made into porridge 
(laphi). 


Rice (dhdn).—Four kinds, i.e, bdsmati, chohartu, rehri, and 
ubthal. The first two named are superior kinds. All are sown in 
April, and reaped in the first half of October. Basmati, chohartu 
and rehri are sown in kidr land and require watering throughout. 
Ubthal is grown on bdékhal land unirrigated. 


Mash (Phaseolus radiatus),—-Usually sown on békhal land. Will 
not grow on the higher fields. Sown-in July and cut in October. 
Several varieties of food are prepared from it. 


Kulath (Dolichos uniflorvs).— Will not grow on high lands, and is 
usually sown onthe bdkhal of the lower villages. Sown in July 
and reaped at the end of October. To prepare for eating, it is 
first soaked in water for twelve hours, then pounded to a mash on 
a stone, then made into round balls and steamed. Another way is 
to roast the grains and boil them ‘with rice, 


Bhdrt (Cajanus bicolor).—A pulse, sown and cut at the same 
time as bdthu. Usually eaten as ddl, but sometimes baked into 
chapdtis, which are called. bhartoli. 


Rangdn (Dolichos sinensis).— A pulse, generally sown in the 
poppy fields in June and July and cut in September-October. 


Ogal (Fagopyrum poligonum), phdphra (Fagopyrum esculentum), 
dhanphari, and chatru are varieties of buckwheat. Ogal grows every- 
where, but the others are mostly confined to the higher lands. 
Phdphra is the principal autumn crop in Kanawar. 


Tamdku (tobacco), sown on bérdni lands near the village in 
July-August and harvested in October-November. 


Kachdlu (Arum colocasia), the edible arum. There are two 
kinds, ope callod gandhali and the other qrvi. Sown in April-May 
and harvested in October. Grown on the best bdkhal and is highly 
manured. 


Bhang (Cannabis sativa).—Grows wild on waste land near 
the houses, and is also sown sometimes. Cut green in October and 
tied in bundles, which are kept on the house roofs, In the winter 
the bark is pulled by hand and twisted into rope. The leaves are 
rubbed by hand and emoked. 


Potatoes (farang dlu) are very little cultivated. 
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Vegetables (all Kharif). 


Kakri (cucumber), kaddu (pumpkins), tori, shagetri (baingan), 
bhatte (tomatoes), pepli (red pepper), babri (beans), mili dian 
shalgam (turnips), pdélak erin, dunu (garlic), metha, gobi 
(cabbages). 

There is no systematic fruit cultivation in the State, but there 
is 8 good deal of fruit. Fruit is often dried and made into atta in 
the winter, when it is cooked and eaten mixed with ordinary flour. 
Especially this is done in Kanéwar, where the corn produce is not 
sufficient to support the populace. Fruit thus treated is chiefly 
that of the pdllu (apple), chilli (apricot), bdimt (peach), khanaur 
(chesnut), and sometimes akrot (walnut). 

In Kandwar the possession of fruit trees is distinctly a 
mark of wealth. A certain income is also to be got from the 
collection and sale of zira (cummin) and neoza (edible pine nut) 
from the forests. 


There are apricot orchards in Chini tahsil covering an extent 


Orchards and 


of about 120 acres, and about the same area of vineyards. The Vineyards 


vines have, however, deteriorated during the last fifty 
years. Itis said that formerly thousands of rupees worth of 
grapes were sold annually, and that the output is now but shadow 
of what it once was. One reason advanced for this is that there 
is more rain nowadays than there used to be, and that asa conse- 
quence damp mists have prevailed at the time when the grapes 
require strong sun. This explanation was put forward by the late 
Tika Raghundéth Singh and Midén Durga Singh in their Assessment 
Report of the tahsil, but Mr. E. -B. Steedman, 0. 8., in his review 
of the Report, states that the failure of the vines is due to vine 
disease. Whatever be the cause, it seems certain that the vine- 
yard area used to be considerably larger than it isnow. A certain 
amount of grapea is still sold, either whole or in the form of wine, 
which is manufactured fairly extensively and consumed locally 
at the fairs described above. 


The principal agricultural classes are Réjpits, Kanoets, Brah- 
mans, and Kolis. The Kanets preponderate largely, especially in 
Chini tahsil, where out of a total of 2,189 holdings they possess 
1,832, In Rémpur, out of a total of 4,151 holdings aggregating 
1,389,001 dighas, Kanets have 2,873 holdings of 79,258 bighas. 


The Kanets of Kandwar are on the whole prosperous, They 
have plenty of cattle and many of them make a fair income from 
trade, to which agriculture is a secoudary occupation. In other 
parts of the State they vary, but many are well-to-do. Some hold 
their land revenue-free (mudft) in return for State service. They 
often pay their revenue from the proceeds of home-spun oloth, 
Those who live in the higher altitudes sell ght, honey, and mis. 
cellaneous articles of jungle produce, thus supplementing their 
income derived from the land itself. 
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Réjputs are not found in Kanawar, but elsewhero aro genorally 
in good circumstances. Some keep sheep and goats and derive an 
income from the sale of their wool. 


Brahmans, as a rule, hold their land revenue-free. They also 
find their priestly duties a source of income. Consequently they 
are often able to call what they get from their land pure profit. 


Kolis are generally field labourers to the Rajputs and Kanets. 
But they have 678 holdings amounting to 9,036 dighas in Rampur 
tahsil. They are seldom very well off for cattle. They are 
usually pitched upon to perform begdr duties, and on the whole are 
a distinctly down-trodden class. Other classes who hold land are 
Tiris, Nagdélus, Lohérs, and Barhdis. 


The system called bowdéra is employed when extra field labour 
is required, as for instance at harvest. The first zaminddér, whose 
crop ripens, calls in all his neighbours, both Kanets and Kolis, to 
help him, and givesthem their food during the time they are 
employed. When the crop is reaped the whole party goes to some 
one else’s field, and so on, until everyone has been assisted by every 
one else. Kolis who are labourors, pure and simple, get clothes as 
well as food for themselves and their wives and children, all of 
whom assist. ‘Ihe village menials, Turis, Lohdrs, etc., receive a 
fixed proportion of the crop from each zaminddr with whom they 
are connected. 


The tendency in all parts of the State appears to be to extend 
the cultivated area. It is reported that fresh land is constantly 
being broken, and that there are also large tracts of oulturable 
land, which have not as yet been touched. In 1853 the first Settle- 
ment of the State was made by Shém Ldl, the Manager put in by 
Government during the present Réja’s minority. His measure- 
ments were not exact and his calculation of areas was made chiefly 
on the basis of seed measures. Comparing kis figures with those 
of the measurements at the recent Settlement of Tika Raghunéth 
Singh and Mian Durga Singh, we get an increase of 100 per cent. 
in the cultivated area in Rohru tabsil, 48 per cent. in Rampur, and 
53 per cent. in Chini. But probably Shim Lal’s figures are not 
to be relied on for purposes of such a calculation. Nevertheless 
that there has been a considerable increase in cultivation since 
British influence began to be felt in the State appears indubitable, 
becauso at the late Settlements most villages were found to have 
large areas of nautor (newly broken) land, and some landholders 
had no land except nautor. 

The general indebtedness of the agricultural population was 
stated at Settlement to be serious in Rohru tahsil and considerable 
in Rémpur. The cause may be put down to the various forms of . 
exaction by tho State officials, which have been the rule until quite 
recently. As a result of these the people have heen thrown into 
the hands of money-lenders to a remarkable extent. The latter 
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appear to be exceptionally usurious and fraudulent, as is fre- 
quently the case where classes other than the regular Bania take 
to money-lending. In Chini tehsil the position seems to be some- 
what better, possibly because the same influences have not been at 
work owing to the remoteness of the tract. The general situation 
appears to be improving now that the State is under Government 
management, 


No syatem of takdvi exists. Loans are raised chiefly from 
other zaminddérs. There are not more than forty or fifty profes. 
sioval money-lenders in the State and these live at Rampur, Robru, 
or Saréhan. The usual rate of interest is25 per cent. per annum. 
Very few of the loans are secured by bonds, an entry in the credi- 
tor’s bahi (account book) being the usual method of recording the 
transaction. In Kandwar, indeed, a knotted string is the only 
record in many cases. 


The following account of the general procedure of money- 
lenders in the Rémpur tahsil is from the assessment report of Tikka 
Raghunath Singh and Midn Durga Singh drawn up in 1893, and 
may be taken as a description of what wont. on in the State pre- 
vious to the assumption of management by Government. The 
footnotes, signed W. C., aro by Mr. W. Coldstream, o.s., then 
Superintendent Hill States. 


The agriculturists of this tabsil are not so much in debt as thoso in the 
Rohru tabsil, or in other words, the debts of the agriculturists are not 
beyond their means. Still very old debts are realized, which is the source 
of their ruin. There is no poriod fixed for the payment of debts, nor is 
there any fixed rate of interest. The creditors strike out every yoar 8 
balance of the amount duo from the debtors, -and on account of the com- 
pound interest charged, their debt soon amounts toa large sum. This has 
made many leave their homes, after making over their movable and 
immovable property to their creditors. The rate of interest amounts to at 
least Rs. 2-8-0 per cent, per month, which, besides interest, includes many 
other items the agriculturists have to bear on account of their being in 
debt :— 


(a) When a cultivator goes to any money-lender to ask for a loan, 
he has to pay Re. 1 to the latter (money-lender) for loosening 
his purse called gdnth-khuldt. 


(b) For the purpose of realizing the debt each money-lender sends 
abont eight men to each of his customers, who may be indebted 
to him, who exact something from the indebted customers for 
themselves in addition to the actual debi with interest, which 
amounts to about four annas a month on each debtor. If the 
debt money is advanced for the payment of revenue then 
interost is charged for the whole year, although the money is 
kept by the cultivator for six months only. 


The people on some occasions complained against this practice, but no 
notice was taken of it. Mr. Barnes issued an order on the 10th of October 
1860, limiting the period for payment of debt to twelve years. In 1874, the 
agrioulturists again submitted » petition about their debts, in which they 
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urged that the money-lenders (sdhikdrs) should not send their men of their 
own accord for the collection of debts as they were put to great expense by it, 
while it was no gain to the money-lenders ; also that, as the debts were very 
much on the inorease, their payment might be arranged by instalments, 
An order® was, therefore, issued by the Réja on the 2nd of December 1874, 
directing the money-lenders not to send their men 1o their debtors in future 
and to arrange for the payment of their money by instalments. The same 
a was also issued by the Deputy Commissioner on the 8rd of December 
1874, 


The principal creditors of the zamindére were the State itself, Wazirs 
and Ahikérs of the State, Gasein Narpat of Rémpur. The State remitted 
its old claima due by zamindars about three years ago, only realizing debts 
6,8, 10 years old or so, The Wazirs and Ahlk&rs recover without any 
regard to the twelve years’ order. The greater portion of tho debts 1s 
due to tho Wazirs and other employés of the State, and consequently the 
above order has not been properly carried out; on the contrary, they them- 
selves are now realizing debts of past generations due to thom. 


The agriculturists are being ruined by such debts, and there can be no 
hope of effecting any improvement in the land revenue of the country till the 
agriculturists are protected from such improper demands, as their debts are 
daily on the increase and all their savings either from land or othor sources 
are taken away by the sahukdrs. Not only this: at the time of reaping the 
harvest whatever they get goes to the money-lenders, the result being that 
the agriculturists have to incur fresh debts.f 


As a result of enquiries made at the Settlements it was dis- 
covered that about 3 per cent. of the total cultivated area of the 
State is under mortgage. In all cases the mortgagees are zaminddrs. 
The average rate is in Rampur Rs, 7-10-0 per bigha, and in Chini 
Rs. 7-9-0 for ownership rights, and about a rupeo less for occu- 
pancy rights. In Chini the actual rates are said to vary from 
Ra, 2 to Ra, 100 per bigha. Prices realised by sale of land in Chini 
range from Rs. 15 to Rs. 40 per Ligha. In Rémpur only 21 
bighas are reported as having been sold between 1853 and 1898, 
and these realised Rs. 248. Trausfers of land by mortgage or 
sale without State permission were forbidden and declared illegal, 
if made, at the time of Shim Lal's settlement, but the rule never: 
appears to havo been enforced. 


Cattle aro of the usual small bill breed. There are no 
buffaloes in Bashahr. Cows fetch from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12, and 
bullocks Rs. 15 to Rs. 20. 


A few yaks are found in the villages bordering on Tibet. 
They are used mainly as beasts of burden and are also prized on 
account of their tails, which sell for from Rs, 3 to Rs. 15. 
Yak’s milk and ghi made from it is described as being a good 
deal stronger in flavour than that of ordinary cows. The hybrid 
between a yak and an ordinary cow is much used as a beast of 


* Tt is said that except in Kan&war this order has been a dead letter — W. CQ, 
{ Durga Singh says the séhukéy takea all the crops, leaving only $or 3 msunds gusdré 
with the cultivators.—W. 0, 
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burden being more tractable and docile than the ordinary yak. 
The male is called 7% or st and the female brimi, 


Ponies are smal] and fetch from Rs. 40 to Rs. 150. The 
best are those of the Spiti breed in the villages bordering on 
Spiti. 

Mules and donkeys are algo small. The price of the former is 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 80, and of the latter from Rs. 5 to Rs, 80, 


Sheep and goats are plentiful. There are about 25,000 of as 


each in Chini tahsil alone, They are used for carrying merchandise 
as well as for providing wool and hair, Goat’a hair is pull. 
ed twice a year in Chait and Bhédon, On each occasion the 
average weight obtained is 2 seers (kacha) per animal valued 
at 8 annas. Wool is taken from sheep only once a year in 
Baisékh. About 14 seers (kacha), worth three annas, is obtained 
from each animal, The price of a goat ranges from Rs. 2 to 
Rs. 6, and of a sheep from Re. 1 to Rs.5. 


There is ample grazing ground for all kinds of catile. 
Inhabitants of the upper villages have to take their animals 
to a milder climate in the winter and come as far down as 
Biléspur and Néban. Two hills named Choti Jangram and 
Balthar in pargana Bhébs, tahsil Chini, are said to have 
famous grass for cattle. In the winter the bulk of the stock 
is taken down below, and only a few beasts are kept for milking and 
the provision of manure. These have to exist ona seer or 
half a seer (pakka) of food a day and are nearly dead by the end 
of the winter. When the snow begins to clear away they are 
taken out to graze on these hills, and in a week or two are in 
better condition than if they had been stall fed on grain. all 
winter. And if allowed to graze to excess the richness of the 
feed kills them. 


Cattlo disease is pretty rife in the State and has at different 
periods caused heavy loss. The principal diseases of sheep and 
ats are bichuerog, an affection of the liver, khriin foot and mouth 
diasaas, ghari rinderpest, and Jit scab. The treatment applied ig 
of the roughest description and consists mainly of kelw oil and warm 
water, Kino suffer from marri, for which there is no cure, and 


from khrun. 


Only 6 per cent. of the cultivated area is irrigated in Rohru, 
and 5 per cent. in R&émpur. Practically the only crop watered is rice. 
Yn Chini more than half the total area is irrigated to some extent. 
Owing to the scantiness of the summer rainfall water is applied 
to any of the autumn crops, when it can be brought on to the 
land. The water is led from ‘the hill streams by small channels 
called kuhle, the construction and maintenance of which often 
involve considerable labour. 
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Section B.—Rents, Wages, and Prices. 


Regarding rents paid by tenants, a good deal of information 
was gleaned at the Settlements by M. Darga Singh. There are two 
classes of tenants, (1) those who have hereditary rights, and (2) 
those who have not, but there seems to be no difference in the 
rents paid by each, The main principle is that the tenant shall 
pay the landlord the value of half his grain produce. 


In Rémpur out of a total of 83,615 bighas hold by tenants, 
18,296 bighas are rent-free in return for service. In Chini 5,269 
bighas are similarly held out of a total of 11,083 bighas. Thus 
it appears that about half, or rather more, of the land in the hands 
of tenants pays no rent of estimable cash value. 


There are three main descriptions of rent, (1) bata: or kind 
rent, (2) cash, (3) cash and kind. 


(1) Tho rate of batai is invariably half the grain, but, with 
a few exceptions, the whole of the straw always goes to the 
tenant. The value of the kind rents in the three tahsils has been 
estimated by Midén Durga Singh as follows :— 


Re. a. p. 
Rémpur ts we 0 710 per bigha all over. 
Kohru vel a0. 011 7 $i ape a 
Chini oe mbit 3 0 » 9» irrigated, 
53 a a 0 4 6 » »  Uwndirrigated, 
45 oo ; Ot 2 » 9 all ovor. 


(2) Cash rents, which are the chief form in Rimpur and 
Rohru, average 8 annas and 2 pies per bigha all over in these 
tahsils. For Chini the averages are— 


Rs. 8. p. 

0 7 0 ase ee ee sine . Irrigated. 

0 2 9 ae sw .. Unirrigated. 
0 6 6 vas ‘ : ts ve ~All’ over, 


But in Chini only 812 dighas, out of 5,814 bighas yieldi 
are charged with nats aahrent. ghas yielding rent, 


(3) Cash and kind. This system is almost entirely confined 
to Chini, where it is applied to 4,886 bighas out of 5,814 bighas 


paying rent. The averages worked out by M. Durga Singh 
are — , 


Rs. a. p. 
014 4 i five .. per bigha irrigated. 
045 bes iis aT »  unirrigated. 


010 0 ive via oer » ll over, 
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With regard to the apparont discrepancy between the CHAP.II,C. 
average value of the cash rents and those of the other Forests 
classes, M. Durga Singh explains that cash rents are chiefly 
paid by tenants to jdgirddrs, and are only supposed to repre- 
sent 24 per cont. of the produce of the land. Such tenants have 
to render service to their landlords and various dues such as 
shddi-gham (contributions towards marriage and doath ceremonies), 
etc., which bring up the total amount paid by them to at least 48 
per cent. of the value of their produce. 


Rimpur is the only grain market in the State. The prices Markets. 

there are 33 per cent. higher than in the villages. It is estimated 
that between tho two Settlemonts of 1853 and 1894 the prices of all 
grain have gone up 84 per cent. This is chiefly owing to the 
increase of demand at the road stages. The demand at Rémpur 
cannot be supplied from the State itself, and quantities of grain 
are imported there from Suket, Kulu, Bhajji, etc. The zaminddra 
of the State sell wheat in the spring and rice in the autumn, but 
keep most of the other grains for home consumption. The following 
ig a statement of the Rimpur bazér rates for five years :— 


Price current. 
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Section C.—Forests. 


The following note on the Bashahr forests has been contributed — Note on the 
by Mr, A. L. McIntyre, Deputy Conservator, and revised by Mr. C. 8, rade 
art, Deputy Conservator :— ests, 


“ The Bashahr forests situated in the valley of the Sutlej began to be 
worked for deodar timber for export to the plains about 1850. Between that 
year and 1864 great havoc was made in the most accessible of them by traders, 
and arrangements made by the Superintendent, Hill States, Simla, for their 
protection under the Réje’s control having failed, they were in 1864, at the 
request of the Réja, leascd to the British Government. 
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iaed lease stipulating ior the payment to him of a fixed yearly rental, viz. 
Bupads 10,000, wae scouted: : bis revised lease, which is still in force, made 
over the control of all the Bashahr forests, including those situated in the 
valleys of tho Pabar and Giri rivers, tributarics of tho Jumna, in perpetuity 
to the British Government, but it stipulated for free supplies of forest produce 
required by the Stato and inhabitants of Bashahr, Since its execution the 
forosts have been managed by the Forest Department on tho same lines as 
forests in British territory. 


In the Sutlej valley the important forest blocks have all been demarcated 
and surveyed, and records of rights to be exercised in them were prepared by 
Mr. Minniken between 1884 and 1900, The Settlement Report was sanction- 
ed by Government in 1903, For the Pabar and Giri forests the Forest 
Settlement is now under proparation. 


Atthe time the forests were leased, and till a much later period, deodar 
timber was the only product worth oxporting obtainable from them; and, 
though this is no longer tho case, the production of deodar is still of such 
importanco that it is nocossary to doscribe the forests according to their 
capacities for the production of deodar. From this point of view it 18 ¢on- 
veniont to establish two divisions, vz. :— 


(a) Tho forests situated in the eastern half of the Sutloj valley, that 
is, east of Wangtu bridge, whore the summer rainfallis very 
smnall, whilst the winter snowfall is very heavy. 


(b) Forests situated in the western part of the Sutlej valley and in 
the Pabar ang Giri valleys, whero the summer rainfall is con- 
siderable, whilst the winter rain or snowfall is moderate. 


Tho tract of country containing the first described forests may be 
termed the dry zone, Tor, though in the course of the year it receives almost 
as large & precipitation of moisture as tho romainder of Bashshr, hereafter 
called the damp sone, as the greater, part of this moisturo is precipitated at a 
time of the year when it oan help little forest or other vegetation, the general 
charactor of the country is dry and sterile. Forest growth is ropresented 
by fine, well-grown trees only in exceptionally damp and cool situations, 
which, as the slopes are very steep. and: broken, comprise but a very emall 
part of the total area. In snch situations, howovor, when the elevation is 
moderate, that is between 7,500 or 8,000 and 9,500 fect, everything 
seems to favour deodar, and when working of the forests began, ground 
answering this description was for the most part covered complotely by old 
deodar trees, well-grown and of large size, The concentration in small 
areas of largo amounts of mature dcodar timbor at once attracted the 
attention of the traders, who began to work the forosts, and an additional 
inducement to begin cutting operations in such areas was afforded by their 
situations, which are usually directly above the beds of the Sutle} or its 
large tributaries, into which timber in the form of large logs can be 
essily rolled down. As the Sutley und « few of its largest tributaries 
carry largo logs well, and us the launching of large logs in tho conditions 
described cost little, the attraction these small areas of good deodar forest 
possessed for the traders, and even for tho Forest Department, in its early 
years, can be easily understood. As little was paid for tho trees, little attempt 
was made to prevent losses of timbor through the breakage of logs in rolling 
them down to the water, the one idea being, apparently, to get timber into 
the river at ay small a cost as possibly. In this way, as tho slopes between 
many of the deodar areas and the river are very steep and broken, much of 
the timber cut was destroyed before it reached the water. 
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Thongh, whilst the traders worked the forests, a few small areas were 
see cleared, as a rule, their work did not continue long enough to result in 
e destruction of the forests thoy operated in; and in consequence of the 
more gradual felling introduced by the Forest Department atter the lease, 
most of the deodar areas have reclothed themselves with promising orops of 
young deodar, us the old treos havo disappeared. Efforts made to restock by 
sowing or planting areas cleared by the traders havo, howovor, proved very 
dostly, and have resulted only in a moderate amount of success, and as yet 
there appears to be little ground for any hope that conservancy will result 
in the production of much good deodar timber outside the comparatively 
small area found stocked with that tree at the outset. 


It may be addod that under the management of the Forest department 
waste of timber by breakago in rolling logs down to the river has been stopped 
by the construction of rough slides and rolling roads. 

Trees which particularly characterise the dry zone, though they are 

y of local use, are the Pinus Gerardiana (ediblo pine) and ilex oak, The 
ue pine pina excelsa) is usually found at elevations of from 9,000 to 
111,000, and owing to the low prices obtainable was difficult to extract ata 
profit, As prices have much improved during the last few years, this difficulty 
no longer exists to the same oxtent. The Himalayan firs are comparatively rare. 


In the damp zone deodar, as a rule, avoids the damp and cold situations, 
hich occupy far larger areas than in the dry zone, and, though in intermo- 
iate situations at suitable altitudes, vz, from 6,500 or 7,000 to 8,000 or 

8,500 feet, large areas in which the species grows well are uvailable for its 
production, such areas originally contained vory little deodar. In short, 
though forests in the damp zone are comparatively large, and carry fine 
crops of many kinds of trees, it eater that in the middle of the last century 
deodar was, as a rule, represented in them only by small groups of trees hero 
and there or by sporadic singlo trocs.. To add to this the conditions tor 
export were generally unfavourable, as such mature trees as could bo found 
in the forests generally grew at great distances from waterways capable of 
floating logs, and could be cxported only after convorsion into small scaut- 
lings, such as railway sleepers, For a long time this method of export was out 
of favour iu Bashahr on account of tho large initial outlay it called for; and 
owing to the high percentage of loss from breakage and from theft, which 
resulted from early attempts to export sleepers down the Sutle}. In recent 
yoars, howover, means of avoiding such lossos havo been discovered, and it 
has beon found that the export of scantlings from forests whence logs can- 
not be extracted can be profitably undertakon. Under these circumstances, 
the oxport of deodar scantlings from forests in tho damp zone has been 
considerably developed, and at the same time efforts have been made to 
increase tho proportion of deodar in such forests, by opening out the cover 
wherever young deodars woro found to be establishing themselves by 
artificial regeneration. Owing to such operations, and still moro to suc- 
cgssful fire protection, it is undoubtedly a fact that the amount of young 
deodar now found growing in thoso forests under hopeful conditions is more 
than sufficient to simadoly replace the stock of old deodar trees which is 
being gradually extracted. That is to say, the production of deodar is 
Terenas) and measures are now being taken to add to this incroase by 
planting and sowing suitable areas, of which thoro is a large choice. In 
this damp zone, bluo pine is the most common tree at elevations between 
6,000 and 8,000 feet, and a certain amount is exported annually along with 
the deodar. At lower elevations chil pine (pinus longifolia) is the most 
important tree, whilst at high ones the Himalayan firs, various kinds of oak, 
and a variety of deciduous trees, such as maples and horse cheshuts, occupy 
the ground, 
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Box is found in some of the ravines between 5,000 and 7,000 feet, 
but, as its timber will not float, and as tho costs of its carriage by land is 
excessive, it has not yot been found practicable to sell it or to export it by 
Government agency ata profit. It has been ascertained that ground in the 
dry zone, where very suitable for deodar and when fully stocked, can pro- 
duco nearly 100 cubic feet of timber per annum in log, worth, in the forests, 
over Rs. 20 per acre per annum. Well situated forests in the damp zone are 
probably moro productive than similar forests in tho dry zone, Deodar 
trees or crops of deodar troes in Bashahr become ready for the axe when 
they arv 100 to 140 years old. But the trees which are now being cut aro 
often betweon 200 and 800 years old, some of them being over 800 years 
old. At present the forests contain proportionately little deodar over fifty 
and less than a hundred years old as compared with stock above this age. 
The older trees sro the remnants of the supply which existed in the middle 
of the niseteonth century before the oxport of timber to the plains began. 
The younger treos up to 40 or 80 years old have established themselves 
where old trees have been cut since 1850, Inthe damp zone at any rate 
and in many other places also, this is due to the system of protection 
instituted by the Forest Department. 


Since 1891 all the demarcated forests in the valley of the Sutlej have 
been managed under a working plan, which prescribes the forests to be 
felled and the number of trees to bo.cut in such forests. The working 
plan aims at establishing such a rato of felling of the remaining old deodars 
as will admit of their replacement by trees of younger growth by the time 
the supply of old trees 1s exhausted. 


The forost area in Bashahr is estimated as follows :— 


Area de. | Area un- 


Range. ibarcated. eee Total. 

Nogli ae as oe Gn. sda tes ery oo | 36,788 5,047 41,838 
Taranda .. ue sue tee teste wet we | «18,524 6,786 23,260 
Kite ae SG <a tee ke Sa? age cee 28780 7,886 | 14,881 
Kailég ai ee see wetness ane 08,518 8717 | 28,235 
Chint ge ak teeter ese wee | 18,586 2,454 | 15,990 
Pandrabis ... 0. tease eae wee | 17,866 | 18,939 | 30,804 
Pabar (Jumma) 4. gee eee wee | 5,882 87,452 | 93,286 
Total acres... oo | 112,787 | 130,980 | 249,727 


Total square miles 870 


EES SSS 


Accurate records of the outturn of timber exported to the plains are 


annee only for the last twenty-two years, ending with the forest year 
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During the period tho total amount of timber launched and received in 
sale depédts in the plains were as follows :— 


| Received 

Kind of timber. meh cubic} sale daphts, 

cet cubic feet. 
Deodar logs we erry arty aed aden” Sis 4,289,980 8,357,884 
Deodar acantlings 2. ee see nee teeta 1,286,327 1,068,221 
Blue pine logs ene +8 ous eee omy aoe eee 59,582 200,779 
Blue pine scantlings.,, gasses danas eas A ws 105,408 58,138 
Total ae 5,701,247 4,682,972 

Average per annum at 263,238 219,882 


The financial results obtained since the forests were leased may be ex- 
pressed as follows :— 


Average 

Period. Revenue, |Expenditure.| Surplus, yearly 

surplus. 

Ra, Rs, Bs. Rs. 
1464-65 to 1879.80, 16 years .. | 7,900,384 729,888 60,702 3,704 
1980-81 to 1891-92, 12 years .., —.... | 19,00,920 | 10,02,085 1,98,836 16,570 
1892-98 to 1908.04, 12 years 4... a || 18,586,588 13,97,277 4,59,306 88,275 
Total for 40 yeara =... | 88,487,837 | 31,28,004 7,18,843 17,971 


As the above figures, though including loase money or rental in the 
expenditure, make no allowance for the cost of provincial direction, nor for 
pension and leave allowances of Forest Officers employed in Bashabhr, it is 
evident that they do not show correctly tho financial results to the British 
Government, Jf these items were included in expenditure it is probable 
that the average yearly surplus shown would not exceed Rs. 6,000, It is to 
be remarked, however, that the surplus has increased greatly in the last ten 
years, and it may be noted that this increase in profits has been obtained in 
spite of a deoreased rate of felling. 


The preparation of a working plan for the Pabar and Giri forests and 
the revision of the cea valley plan are now in progress. It is probable 
that the yield from the forests and the profit on their management will be 
considerably increased in future, 
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Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 


There are iron mines in Robhru tahsil, which provide metal 
for local agricultural implements. There are no regular foundries, 
Some persons earn a precarious livelihood by washing gold out of 
the Sutlej sand, an occupation which does not bring in more than 
four annas a day. Various schemes have been mooted from 
time to time for the systematic exploitation of minerals, which 
are believed to exist in different parts of the State, but hitherto 
nothing definite has been done. 


Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 


There are no factories of any description in the State. The 
principal industry is hand-weaving of pattu cloth or blankets, and 
some of the results are very good. The villages of Sunam and 
Kanam in Chini tahsil are noted for thick white fleecy blankets 


called gudmas. 


Rampur gives its name to the well-known “ Rampur chad« 
dar” or pashmina shawl, But the industry has declined some- 
what of late years, and though shawls of good quality are still 
made at Rémpur, they are said to be inferior to those woven at 
Subéthu, Ludbidna and Amritsar of wool imported from Bashahr 
and Tibet. The finest pashm wool brought to the Rdmpur fair 
is now-a-days bought up by down-country merchants, and the 
coarser kind left for the local weavers. The price at Rémpur for 
a shawl is from Rs. 6 to Rs. 9 unbleached, and from Rs, 10 to 
Rs. 16 bleached. 


In Kandwar, besides cloth and blankets, a few miscellaneous 
articles are manufactured of brass, copper, or bell-metal, such as 
prayer wheels, horns and other musical instruments for temple 
use, drinking vessels, otc. 


ee comet 


Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 


Rampur is the only mart in the State. Shop selsewhere are 
scarce. All shopkeepers in tho Rimpur tahsil are natives of 
the Ambéla, Hoshidrpur, or Kdugra districts, or of the Patiéla 
State. Thoir methods of dealing with the zaminddrs at the time of 
the Rémpur settlement is thus described in the Assessment Report 


of that tahsil:— 

Every shopkoeper keeps two kinds of weights, one equal to5 seers 
(pukka) and the other weighing 4 seers, which for the purposes of sale is 
considered a five-seer weight “ pachsera.” Those articles which ara given 
to the caltivators are weighed with the latter, while those things which are 
bought from them are weighed with the former. Thus there is alwaya a 
Gifference of 25 per cent, between both weights. 
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The measures also are of two kinds, ono yard is equal to 16 girahs 
in length, while the other is 13 girahe only. Things purchased from the 
zamindars are measured with 16 girah yard, while those sold to them are 
measured with 18 girah yard, 


The weights used for the purchase of grain are also of two kinds and 
are known as tamat and patha. 


Tamai is equal to two seers (standard weight), and patha equal to one 
seer. Both of these weights are used in the same way as those mentioned 
above. It is desirable that this system of unfair gain be stopped, as the 
Hay eral and money-lenders get sufficient profit, and thee appears 
to be no roasou to justify continuaoce of such an improper custom. 
Tke same woight should be used for purchase as well as sale. The 
griculturists lose about 66 per cent. by the present system, and by 
ts abolition the shopkeepers and money-lenders can still get a profit of 

8 per cent., which is by no means a small sum, in fact asum which 
ar oxcoeds the profit which is gained elsewhere. 


It is to be hoped that matters have mended since the above 
Was written, 


A certain amount of grain (rice, wheat, and barley) and other 
rticles of food, as woll as pattu cloth is imported from Kulu. 
ool is exported to Kalu. 


The principal exports are :— 


Wool, patiw cloth and blankets, pashmina cloth, neoza (edible 
pine nut), z7ra (cummin), honey, ght, karrw, violets, dhup, apricots, 
grapes, yaks’ tails, and mohra (aconite, white and black), Black 
aconite is very difficult to procure. It grows on the Belun 
mountain and fetches from twelve; annas to one rupee a tula. 
Theso articles are brought into Rdémpur and sold thero at the 
annual fairs of which there are three. (1) Lot from 22nd Katik 
to lst Mégh; (2) Dhal from 12th to 25th Poh ; (8) Lot Jeth from 
22nd Baisakh to Ist Jeth. 


The first named is the most important, and is an interesting 
spectacle. The Kanéwari tradors bring down large herds of 
sheep and goats carrying bundles of pashm or little bags of salt 
and borax the fruit of their summers’ work in Tibet. Tiny 
donkeys laden with patiu, blankets, nevza, zira, etc., come in 
from various parts of Kandwar, many of thom the property of 
commercially inclined Limas. There are Lima horse-dealers too, 
who dash about on Spiti ponies, showing off the paces of their 
mounts. Kulu sends a large contingent of merchants, dealers in 
pattu chiefly. These establish themselves close to the bridge 
on their own side of the river, in the hope that their wares will 
escape the octroi duty levied on goods entoring Rampur, a hope 
which the Bashahr officials usually frustrate by placing an octroi 
post on the bridge and charging octroi on all goods brought 
over it, The octroi rates are one anna por rupee of value oy 
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blankets, patiu, and gudmas, and eight annas per hacha maund (16 
seers pakka) on neoza and zira. Salt, borax, and paskm are not 
charged. There is no special place set apart for the fair, but 
the open space cut out of the: hill at the western entrance to 
the town makes a conyeniont stance. 


The fair is said to be a mere shadow now-a-days of what it 
once was, but in blankets and patiu, at any rate, a brisk trade 
seems still to be done. Every one who comes to the fair buys 
himself a new blanket for the coming year, and there are old 
clothes dealers, who will purchase his old blanket and sell it again 
to a Koli or somo other low caste man. Except the octroi the 
State charges no dues on transactions. 


The inhabitants of three out of the five Kandéwar parganas, 
t.¢., Tukpa, Shua, and Sidlkar trade directly with Tibet. The 
members of each pargana form a separate group, and no member 
of one group may join or trade with another group. Business is 
generally done at Gartok... The traders journey thither in large 
parties, well armed, as the road is infested with robbers. The Tukpa 
and Sidlkar people use the Shipki pass, and the Shua men a pass be- 
tween Sidlkar and Spiti. At Gartok each group of Bashahr traders 
has its own group of Tibetan traders, with which it may trade 
and with no ono else, The following list of places in Tibet 
allotted to cach group is given; it is possible that somo, if not 
all, are corrupted from their proper form :— 


Tukpa.—Gyanam, Kangsang, Gianma, Murbhang, Dubgya 
and Marbuk. ae 


Shua.—Chhang, Rodu, Sangmang, Ladakh, Machang, Gianma, 


Mongpa. 
Sidtkar.—Cho-Chalang and Chang-Gialang. But the Sidlkar 
sople are gencrally allowed to trade freely with whom they like, 
aaa it 18 said, Gartok once belonged to Bashahr, and Sidlkar 
was part of the Gartok district. 


All trade matters are settled by a committee consisting partly 
of tradeas and partly of Tibetans. It is said sometimes to exercise 
powers of life and death. It fixes trade rates, and deviation from 
these is punishable. All disputes relating to the trade or traders 
are referred to it. It appropriates the fines which it inflicts, and 
during the currency of a case the parties have to feed the coms 
mittee. ‘Ihe food thus supplied is called charva. 


These traders bring from Tibet wool, pashm, salt, borax, 
numdahs, carpets, and charas, and dispose of them atthe Rdémpur 
fair.’ Sometimes peoplo of the Rajgraon pargana go up to Shua 
and Siglkar, buy salt which has been brought from Tibet, and 
take itdown to Rémpur fair. Similarly the men of the Bhébé 
pargana buy salt, pattu, ponies, otc., in Spiti and bring them ta 
Rémpur. 
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According to the Chini Assessment Report it takes traders two 
months to buy and sell their salt. In Tibet they get twenty 
seers (pakka) for a rupees, or, if they exchange grain for it, two 
seers of salt for one seer of husked rice. When selling it again in 
Garhwél, Rohru, or Rémpur, they get two or two-and-a-half seers 
of husked rice fora seer of salt, thus making a handsome profit. 
The kind of salt obtained is called sanbhar, and is white. When 
used, it is first dissolved in water and the salted water poured into 
the ddl, or whatever it is that requires seasoning. If put in 
dry it makes the substance, to which it is applied, bitter. 


The buying and re-selling of borax takes six months. The 
exact prices given and obtained are not known, but on an average 
it fetches three times its original cost. Other articles, such as 
wool, yield a profit of about 50 per cent. 


The trade in pashm is at present languishing. The reason is 
that no road exists by which the pashm can bo brought down by 
mules or ponies. Consequently it is necessary to use sheep. and 
goers to carry it. These animals.are accustomed to liveat great 

titudes, and when brought down to Rimpur the changa of chmato 
often kills a great many of them. The consequent loss to the traders 
swallows up the whole of the profits on the pashm, With a better 
road the trade would probably increase. 


Section G.—Means of Communications. 
The only good road is the Hindustan-Tibet bridle path which 
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enters the State at Bhera Khad near Nirth and ends 102 miles Rosa 


further-on at Jangi. 

This road crosses the Sutlej by a bridge at Wangtu and all 
ravines along its course are bridged where necessary. ‘lhe follow- 
ing are the stages :— 


Q 
yo 
From To 4 Remarks. 
Miles, 
oe ses oes .. | Rampur ... ive si we 13 | P.W.D, rest-house. 
pur... wee is ..|Gaora a... en os aa 7 Do. 
ce toe ea ... | Sardhan ... ase Ne aps 10 Do. 
réhan ... ie 6 .. | Taranda ... sis sae seis 4 Do. 
Taranda ...00 0. 00 eae | Paunda nn, ete te 5 Do 
Paunda sa... oe ae .. | Nachaér... _ wet ae 6 Do, 
Nachfr ... See, re ... | Wangtu ... ae wee ae 3 Do, 
langtu ... “— ahs ve | Urni eo ie see a 10 Do. 
wa | Rogi oe me ys See 10 Do, 
| Péngi a “ee see 10 Do, 
ane es one .. | Rarang ... aes ses ees 8 
Rarang... aes bed ... | Péngi ss... ise Ss a 7 | P.W.D, reat-house. 


For a more detailed description see Appendix I. 
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CHAP. ILG. There is another branch of this road, which strikes away to 
Means of the east from Ndrkanda in Kumhéresain State, enters Bashabr 
Communica: State between that place and Bégbi, and joins the Hindustdn-Tibet 
ons. ‘ 
road near Saréhan. The stages are :~- 


The upper ; as, 
road to Sarg. Oe ‘ 
han, 8 
From To g Remarks, 
Miles. 
Narkanda ... see mae wee | BOBhi we tee | | 10 | Dak bungalow, 
Béghi vee tes eee | Khare... sce ove 8 | Forest rest-house, 
Khadréla ...000 sues eee |SuNQTE ws we ae | 11 | Dak bungalow, 
Bungie ee ee {Babli eee (8 Do. 
Bahli i ses ai | Taklech ... te ar ini 10 | Forest rest-house. 
Taklech ee ar .. | Daranghati See ae au 12 Do, 
Daranghiti wee wee wee | ShhAN weasels | «| LD | PW.D. rest-honse, 
Scngri to From Sungri s road rang southwards to Rohrun (twelve 


Chakréta and 


Siale miles), from whenco it continues along the Pabar river and on to 


Chakréta and Mussoorie, branching off at Hat Koti, six miles from 
Rohru, to Simla vid Jubbal and Kotkhé. 


Other roads, Other roads are Rohru to Dodra Kawar and on into Tebri 
Garhwil, Rémpur to Plich, and so on to Sulténpur in Kulu, Jungi 
to Poo, with a branch from Shaso (27 miles) to Daukar in. Spiti, 
and from Poo two branches, one to the east to Shipki in Tibet and 
one from the north to Sidlkar,.and so on into Spiti. Allof these 
are mere rough footpaths and mostly unfit for mules. 


Bridges, Besides the Hindustdn-ibet road bridges, the Forest Depart- 
ment has a few iron bridges. Otherwise jhiilds are used. The 
jhilé consists of a rope stretched across the stream with a cradle 
running along and beneath it, which is pulled from side to side by 
guide ropes. The main rope in these civilised days is often a steel 
cable. Formerly it was of local manufacture, made of grass. 


® 

Waterways. Timber is floated down the Sutlej to Rupar in Ambila 
district, and thence down the Sirbind Canal to Doréha, where 
there is a Forest Department depdt. There is another depét at 
Phillour where wood is caught which has passed the Rupar weir. 


Post offices. There is a postal sub-office at Rémpur and branch offices at 
Rohru, Saréhan, Nachér, and Chini, There is no telegraph in 
the State. 


CHAPTER TI—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 


For purposes of administration the Bashahr State is divided 
into three tahsila—Rdémpur, Rohru, and Chini. The tabsils are 
pub-divided into parganas, parganas into ghoris, and ghoris into 
villages. 


A ghori is a collection of villages which bave a common 
grazing ground. The villages are often mere hamlets of two or 
three houses. 


In Rohru there are 8 parganas, 26 ghoris, and 174 villages. 
In Rémpur 7 parganas, 30 ghoris, and 186 villages, and in Chini 
5 parganar, 14 ghoris and 68 villages. 


The State is under a Manager who bas full criminal, civil, 
and revenue powers except that sentences of death require the 
confirmation of the Superintcudent, HillStates. Under him are 
three Naib ‘Tahsildars, one for each tahsil with 8rd class 
civil and criminal powers. In addition to these, Midn Padam 
Siogh bas 2nd class civil and criminal powers. All appeals from 
the subordinate courts go to the Manager. At head-quarters the 
Manager has a full treasury, record room, kéntingo’s office, and 
judicial establishment. Small sub-treasuries are maintained in 
tho tahsils. Thore is a field kintingo for each tahsil. Rdémpur 
and Rohru have twelve patwdris oxch, and Chini six. For every 
pargana there is a headman who is called dashongi in Ohini, and 
palsara in Rampur. He is remuverated at the rate of one per 
cent. of the revenue of his charge. Hach ghori has a lambarddr 
who gets three per cent. of the revenue, and each village a chdr 
fchaukidér), who receives one per cent. 


No written agreements are to be traced in the Rémpur record 
office for extradition, but as a matter of practice, except in very 
Serious cases, reciprocity with the neighbouring States is the rule 
without the Superintendent, Hill States being consulted, though his 
orders are taken in more important cases. 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 


Assault and offences connected with women are the commonest, 
but theft and murder are not unknown. Crime is said to have 
decreased a good deal during the last ton years, owing to its being 
more systematically dealt with and more regularly punished than 
formerly. The most common form of civil suit is that on unsecur- 
ed loans, 
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Under the present administration all the Acts of the British 
Legislature, so far as they are applicable to the circumstances of 
the Stato, are in force, oxceptions being the Limitation Act and the 
Excise and Opium Acts. 


There is one Registration office situated at Rémpur. The 
Registrar is Rdi Séhib Mangat R4m, the Manager, and the Sub-Re- 
gistrar Kanwar Padam Singh. 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 


Proprietary right, as it is recognised in British India, does not 
exist in Bashahr, but at the same time so long as a zaminddr oulti- 
vates his lands, and pays bis revenue, his status is practically that 
of a proprietor, except that his power of alienation is restricted. 
Possession is the measure of right, and hence all village com- 
munities are what is known in British territory as bhatachdra, 
Except for the village site and the grazing ground, there is no 
shamildt deh ov village common land. All uncultivated waste is 
the property of tho State, subjoctto rights of user enjoyed by the 
zaminddrs from time immemorial, Waste land, when broken up, 
belongs to the man who breaks it. Hay fields are held in severalty, 
and are just as valuable ag cultivated fields. 


The fiscal history of the State is as intricate as it is interesting, 
owing to the light which it throws onthe condition of the country 
in the early period of British rule. 


Since 1858 there have been six Settlements within a spaco of 
forty years. This lack of continuity can he traced to the constant 
struggles between the Rija and his Wazirs, which continued 
until the management of the State was finally taken over by 
Government. 


The rise in power of the Wazirs dates from the accession of 
the present Réjé’s father, Mahindar Singh, who succeeded as a 
minor about the boginning of the present century. During his 
minority the whole management of the State devolved on the Waztrs, 
and, when he came of ago, he proved to be unfit to exercise full 
control, so that the Wezirs remained in practically the same 
position as before. Mahindar Singh diod in 1850 leaving the 
present Réjé a minor. During tho latter's minority the first 
regular Settloment was attempted by Shim Lal, a Tahsfldér 
of the Kéngra District, who was deputed by Government for the 
purpose, but his proposals were never given effect to. When 
the Réjé came of age the Wazira had been paramount for over 
forty years and were not disposed to be ousted. Henoe there 
were constant quarrels ‘centred round the system of assessment 
of land revenue, which gradually resulted in the Réjé’s giving 
way and the Wazirs remaining masters of the situation until the 
late Tikka Raghundéth Singh assumed charge of affairs. 
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No better description of the various circumstances, which 
brought about the Settlements, can be given than that ocon- 
tained in Mr. W. Coldstream’s review of the Assessment Report 
on the Rampur tabsil by Tikka Raghundth Singh and M. Durga 
Singh, from which the following are extracts :— 


Fiscal History of Bashahr State. 


6. At this important cra in the history of Bashahr govornmont, it is 
well that I should record something of the past fiscal history of the State, 
which presents many remarkable features and is as remarkable an 
instance as could well be found of the prevalonco of archaic acd irregu- 
lar customs, of grasping greed and oppression on the part of the 
administration, and of the crying need of tho reforming hand of a just 
administration. 


7. Before 1854 tho cash revenue of the tahsil amounted to Rs. 5,372. 
“ Before the Settlement of Sambat 1910 (Shém Lé&l’s Settlement of 1854 
A.D.), the cash revenue of this tahsil amounted to Rs. 5,872. In addition 
to this each land-holder (asdmt) in the Stato had to pay according to 
his means certain other things mentioned further on, which were called 
18 kardhade or habibs. Their numbor was uvlimited and large; separate 
officials had been appointed for the collection’of them (habzibs), who 
went about with a few men with them forthe purpose. They also realised 
their sharo for thoir services in addition, When a fair took place at Rampur 
in tho month of Poh, all the officials assembled there, and made 
over all their collection to the Wazir of the pargana, who, after deductin 
his share, paid the balance into the State treasury. If tho above incomo fell 
short of tho State expenses, the deficiency was made up by cullecting it 
proportionately from among the agriculturists, Thero is no record of the 
secount of the State income for that period from which the total amount of 
income could be ascertained.” 


8. The kardhads, or miscellaonous cesses, were nominally 18 in 
number, but really 26h. No one paid fewer than 18, but residents in 
jagirs paid 25. The rapacity and oppression practised under such a system 
are pathetically summed up in the words of the report. 


“ Tho above articles appoar of very little value, but tho amount really 
collected by the officials was practically unlimited. Moreover, thero was 
no proper supervision on the part of the highcr officials for the purposes 
of checking oppression. Tho value of articles collected by tho officials as 
their shure amounted to twice or even thrice as much as collected for 
the State as kardhads. When the State officials wont to any village for 
collection of the revenues and the 18 kardhads, each of them was followed 
by about 15 or 20 followors, called piddae (pcon) who in their turn collected 
something from tho subjects as thoir share, in addition what is mentioned 
above. Byes this did not satisfy them. They also exacted from vach 
cultivator separately their food expcousesgetc. ‘The cultivators were conso- 
uently obliged to complain against the management of the State to the 
Deputy Commissioner. With the consent of the subjects an order was 
accordingly issuod in 1861, for the introduction of a new system of 
managemont.” 


9. The regular assessment of Rimpur tahsil was first made in 1851-52, 
by Munshi Shém Lél, an official specially doputed to the work, The 
assessment was Rs. 11,845, and Rs. 1,977 cesses, total Rs. 13,801. It was 
based on the seed measurement common in these hills of jun, patha, 
and he estimated an area equal to 93,048 bighas of 900 square yards, 
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and tho low rate fell at two arnas per bigha on the cultivated area, It 
abolished the 18 kardhads or ccssos; was completed, or nearly so, in 1852, 
not worked. 


Notwithstanding the extreme lightness of tho assessment the set- 
tlement found no favour, and lasted only a year or two. The fact was that 
& cash assessmont and tho abolition of the karéhads with the unlimited 
opportunities fur plundering the pcople did not suit the Wazfrs and 
j4girdars, 


10. It appears that in 1856 new rates were fixed at a con- 
ference held at Simla, at which the Réj& and representatives of the 
people were present. ‘The new jama was reduced by Lord W. Hay from 
25 per cent. of tho gross produce as fixed by Shém Lal to 15 per cent. 


Tho assessment amounted to Rs. 9,015-4-0 for Rémpur tuahsil and 
was fixed for three years, cessos were fixed at 16 per cent—Rs. 1,442; 
total Rs, 10,457. 


It seems that, although the assessment was extremely light, it was 
distasteful to the Wazirs, who had always objected to money assessment, 
because, as above said, it at once stopped their indirect gains which 
formerly swelled those incomes.. (P. Moti Lél’s note printed collection, 
page 8). The Raja professed to approve the money assessment, but secret- 
ly encouraged the Wazirs to oppose it. On the outbreak of tho Mutiny 
the R4j4 iesued orders in favour of reverting tothe old syatom of collecting 
the revenue. He justifiod this action by saying that the principal god of the 
country had expressed am opinion that the cholera, which was then raging, 
was solcly attributable to the money assessment. Both systems appear to 
have been enforcod for a time, and the accounts fell into confusion. The 
feeble Rdja again espoused the money assessmont. The Wazirs resisted it 
in their private intorosts ; and the question of the settlement was one of the 
principal points in the disputes which distracted the country. On reference 
to Government the Superintendent was directed to explain to the Raja 
that tho Commissioner objected..to coerco the Wazirs, or to enferce the 
money assessment, however advantageous such a system might in reality be 
to both parties. 


11, In August 1853 tho zaminddre petitioned the Superinten- 
dont on eleven points, one of which was that the old settlement should be 
reverted to. 


12. Ip April 1859 Mr, Barnes visited Bashahr with # view to com- 
posing the discordant eloments in the State. In his No. 122 of tho 30th April 
1859, ho describes his proceedings, Tho complaints of the people as 
to the land revenue administration, he thus summarisos :— 


“Thoir statements were unavimous. ‘They said that their country was 
wild and secluded. Excopt along tho valley of tho Sutlej there was no 
traffic, and the substance of the people consisted of thoir crops and their 
flocks, which, owing to the want of markets, they could not roadily convert 
into cash. Money was ascarce commodity except along the line of trade 
and their dealings amung themselvos wero almost limited to exchange. In 
consequence of thoso incidents of their country tho Government revenue had 
always been levied partly in kind and partly in cash. They could easier pay 
a heavy revenue in this way than a light consolidated sum in money. From 
the earliest days of the Bashahr principality the State had been supported 
by this primitive mode of revenue. The Raji had kept his Court, and the 
poople had lived contented under a system which, however rude and complicat- 
pd to British ideas, was yet the best adapted to the necessities of the country. 
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In'1851 the British Government, considering that the present Réjd was a 
minor, had deputed an experienced Tuhsildar, by name Shd4m Lél, to make a 
land settlement in money, consolidating all miscoilaneous imposts and fixing 
upon each peasant a sum in cash proportioned to his means and the extent 
and quality of his land. From this time the revenue has been thoroughly 
disorganised. They themselves were reduced to poverty. The Raéjé’s 
treasury was notoriously empty. Constant demands: were raised against 
them; revenue emissaries were always harassing them, and they were in 
utter perplexity, ignorant of their accounts, and never fecling sccure that 
their obligations were discharged. Of late years conflicting orders have been 
issued. At one time Shém L&l’s settlement has been set aside and a partial 
return made to the old system, with the difference that the tribute to the 
British Government of Rs. 15,000 a year, which is levied ratably from all 
the zamindars, was increased 50 per cent. or to Rs. 22,500 a year, in order to 
raise funds for the State expenditure. They had paid this assessment for a year 
without complaining but, seeing that the R4j4 was no richer, while they were 
ground to the dust, they had determined to rise, partly to obtain a complete 
return to the ancient system of revenue, and partly to punish those kardirs, 
who had spared neither thom nor tho Réjé, but had plundered both. Their 
demands for the future were :— 


“ 1st,—The ancient system of rovonue: 
* * * * # * 


‘Tt was after much discussion and many public meetings that these 
demands were elicited. The R4jé sat by my side, while the people narrated 
their grievances, and scemed to take an interest in tho proceedings, With 
his consent the wish of the people for a return to the old system of revenue 
was conceded, with this proviso that, if the income proved insufficient for the 
expenses of the State, the people should make good the difference by a ratable 
levy, for which the fixed character of Government tribute already assessed 
upon them afforded w good foundation. The people themselves proposed 
this rule, anticipating apparontly that there would bo a doficit, 


“This system is avowedly rude and cumbrous. The rovenne is made up 
of various imposts, which would be intolerable to any land-holder in a more 
civilized part of India, But we must not judge of Bashahr by ordinary 
rules of political economy. There can be no comparison between the 
advantages of a fixed money assessment and multiplied cesses, levied partly in 
cash and partly in kind, But, in the first place, a barbarous race of mountain- 
eers in s remote and secluded part of the Himalaya is not able to discriminate 
correctly between conflicting systems of rovenues. They prefer what they 
are best acoustomed to, however opposed to their real interests. Moreover, 
it is not possible to work a foreign system by such means as Bashahr 
can supply. A monoy ussossment to be popular must be fairly and 
evenly distributed, not only between different parganas and villages, bat 
between man and man. We can effoct this object with our elaborate machinery 
and the people appreciate the advantages ofa fixed and definite demand. 
But when so much depends upon equality of rates and a careful classification 
of soils, we cannot trust the loose, unscrupulous and uneducated agents of a 
State like Bashahr. The fact is abundantly proved by the disorder that has 
prevailed ever since the attempt was made. Add to this the rude and inacces- 
sible character of the country, the imporfect circulation of coin, the strong 
attachment of the people to the old system, the opposjtion of all classes, and 
it will be seen that Bashahr is not prepared fora money assessment; or, if 
such a system must bo introduced, we must appoint our own officers and 
entirely sweep away the native agency. One of two alternatives lies before 
us, either we must adopt the ancient system of the country and ad- 
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minister it by native officials, or we must be epee to assume the entire 
management of affairs, to supersede the Réjé and his Wazirs, and to import 
our own agents. A mixed system will not be successful, as the result of the 
last eight years has proved.” 

18. Government approved of Mr. Barnes’s a ing to revert to collection 
in kind (Secretary to Government No, 559 of 7th May 1859, to Commissioner, 
Umballa.) 

While it was then considered necessary, in order to quiet the apprehen- 
sions of the people and to lay anew the foundations of settled government iu 
this distracted State, to revert to the old and cumbrous assessment of the 
revenue in kind (to a large extent) it was confessedly a stop of a temporary 
and provisional character, Mr. Barnes, while he admitted that the exertion 
made to uphold Shém Lél’s assessment of 1851 waa one of the principal 
causes of the rebellion, and stated that the people thero “shudder at the very 
namo of paimaish,” and connected the idea with oppression and wisrule, 

et distinctly declared “that ut a more opportune time the experiment should 

e renewed,” and was, in his opinion, the one thing necessary for the complete 
organieation of Bashahr. “ But the measurements,” he added, “ must be 
made under proper superintendence, the returns must be well tested, and above 
all the demand must be distributed with great caution.” 

14, In the report to.Government, from which the above is taken, Mr. 
Barnes gives an account of the archaic revenuc system of Bashahr (paragraphs 
Zand 8 of Commissioner Umballa’s No. 812 of 28th November 1859, to 
Secretary to Government). Mr. Barnes’s settloment was Rs. 5,372 cash and 
the 18 kardhads, which' was an unknown amount, “ At first,” he said, “no 
man’s burden is griovous, although some are much lighter taxed than they 
should be.” 


15, In 1874 (by rébkar of 2nd November 1874) Mr. J. W. MacNabb 
issued orders for a new settlement, which was carried out under the super- 
vision of the Wazirs, who were to bo assisted by six respectable men from the 
6 “khunds,” or romote parganas of the State, viz., Atharabis, Pandrabis 
Bhabah, Rajgraon, Shua,and Tukpa, This is known as the settlement of 
“Sambat Tentia,” and has been ia force up to the introduction of the present 
settlement now under roview. 


It amounted to Rs. 26,295 and Rs. 2,854 sewd?, total Re, 28,649. The 
cash payment was Rs. 13,640 and commutations for payments in kind were 
Rs, 8,911. Rupees 3,744 was muiji. 

Tis cash payment, therefore, roso from Rs. 5,372 to 24 times the amount. 
Tn this settlement of Mr. MacNabb’s only five kardhads were retained, viz., 
Mel including soja, or a cess in kind of wheat, rice, m4sh; Bagra, 
a cess on all other (inferior) grains; Pinte, or acessin kind of ghi, and 
Khora, cess in kind of gur. The value of the five payments in kind 
thus detailed was in each case calculated and the zamindér had the option of 
making these payments in kind, or in the fixed cash equivalent. It would 
appear that the jdgirdars, not content with the five kardhads gradually 
imposed all the other 13 Kardéhads on their tenants—a striking ingtance of the 
unblushing rapacity of this privileged class. 


Prusant SartLEeMent. 


16, The measurements of the Rampur tahsil have been conducted 
on the Government system, and by fairly competent agents. It was well 
commenced under the evperintendence of Munshi Arjan D4s, whose work 
Lhad the opportunity of inspecting in 1888, Bat except three large 
villages the whole has been completed under Mién Durga Singh, Superin- 
tendent of Settlement, 
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He had under him Pandit Hem R4j, who had had experienco in the 
Khaneti Settlement and has been here throughout the settlement, 5 
munsarims and 81 Patwdris. The munsarims were mostly from the 
Réwalpindi Settlement, and the patwaris were all, except seven, natives of 
the State, traincd in the Government School of Kot Kh4i, which, under 
the mastership of Bishon Das, has given a useful education to so many 
hundreds of hill men. 


* * * x * 
20. The total cultivated urea amounts, (as above said), to 189,001 
bighas of 900 square yards, 
The total revenue assessed on the tahsil is as follows :—~ 


Rs. 
Land revenue sx iv die ee we ee 28,741 
Sewat ove ove eos tee eee eve on 7,163 


Total ove 35,904 


which gives an all-round rate of 4 annas 1 pio. 


This is a moderate rate enough, but in fairncss thero must also be 
taken into account the fixed labour as begér which is here, as elsewhere, 
an obligation attaching to the land, 


21, Now this obligation was under previous sottloments a very 
pppressive one. Hach malguzdr, except those who were exempted, had 
ie render to the State no less than six months’ personal service at R&mpur 
or the “ chatkis,” 


In the present settlement this six months’ servico has been reduced to 
pue month, and this is onc of the wisest and moat beuoficial steps taken in 
the present settlement, 


The obligation to State service is thus distrileuted— 


Rémpor Chakri, ry “ee At sis wee 2,258 
Cultivate Réja’s land foe ove oe eee ove 678 
Serve at chaukis, and serve mudfidérs ... un ave 818 

Total ee 3,804 
Totally exempt from begdr eee se Wee y Stee 897 


Total we 4,151 


The report at paragraph 41 only gives the number (2,258) of those 
who do begdr at R&mpur, the head-quarters of the State; besides these, 
others cultivate the R4j4’s land and serve at the chawkis and render service 

mudfiddrs to the number of 996. The sums payable in lieu of sorvice if 
th zamiodér did not go and do his “chdékri” varied from six to twelve 
rupees, average nine, as shown in paragraph 41 of the report. 

The service of zamindars in this way can hardly be estimated at less 
than Rs, 2. head per mensem. To the land revonue therefore must be 
afided the value of services exacted on 3,254 holdings. This at Rs. 2 per 
holding would bo Rs. 6,508, a sum which raises the incidence on the 
sultivated ares from 4 annas 1 pie to 4 annas 11 pies, 

Rs, 2 per monsem is, however, a very low estimate for value of services 
(do food or clothing is given by the State to those serving). The local 
tgte of labour is 2 annas 6 pies per day, and the commutation rate for 
sbsence is fixed at 4 annas a day or Ra, 7-8-0 per month, 

* * * * * 
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29, Tho ccases (sewat) amount to 25 per cent. on the revenue and 
are a8 follows (see paragraphs 79 and 80 of report) :— 


Rs. 
1. Rasatkt (a religious impost for the Sardhan temple) ... 3 
2, For collection of revenue, hitherto paid tothe Wazirs 10 
8 Zatldérd wo eee a tw 
4. Lambardari we Se ove eee ae as 
5. Patwdr as ae ose ved is vis aw «OS 
6. Ohahr (for chaukiddr) ... vee wie es ae | 
7. Hospitals ... ies aa ons ar oF ioe, 
8. Scholl ... eae aie on wee fie he 


Total we 25 


80. Ten per cent. was age to the Wazirs for collecting the revenue 
and paying it at the tahsil, They will probably not now receive the 
whole of the allowance, some of which should go to tho expenses of the 
tahsil. And here it should be noted tbat one of the most important and 
radical changes which hasbeen introduced in connection with the present 
Settlement is the altcration of the political position of the Wazirs, and thoir 
being relieved of the fiscal and judicial duties. 


What a powor in the State they have hitherto been is well known to 
those who have had the opportunity of studying tho political history of 
Bashahr. While they havo done muck work for the State, and often 
good work, that history tell that their influence has in times past been, 
at least sometimes, a serious hindrance to the administration. 


* * * * # 

81.. In the foregoing paragraphs I have treated.only of land revonuo 
proper and stated ceases and the prescribed “ begar,” or “ misl chélers,” 
now reduced to one month per annum for each holding. 1t must be men- 
tioned, however, that while a very great step has been taken in the 
abolition of 18 (or even, as soniotimes stated, 25) kardhads or miscellaneous 
imposts and the reduction of tho misl chdkrt or personal begdr service 
for 5 months in the your, atill tho State wishes to retain the right to make 
certain occasional demands, other than those already treated of, on the time 
and labour of its subjects and these have, of course, to be considered in 
estimating the incidouce of the revonue and tho ability of the pcople to 
pay the regular yearly demand. 


4, The occasion on which phants (occasional collections for State 
purposes) will for the future be levicd arenow limited in the Tika’s report 
to 7, described at paragraph 87 of the report, only two of them, viz., “Jag” 
and ‘first marriage of Vika Sahib,’ as wellas “ the marriage io each 
daughter of the R4jé,” aro the occasions of really heavy imposts, and if the 
principles raising the sums absolutely required, laid down in paragraph 87 
of the report, are faithtully adhered to, the hardship to tho zam{fndér will 
be minimiscd. 

It is said that a Jag would cost this tahsil, if contributions were 
collected accordivg to ancient customs, Rs. 41,000, that no Jag has 
been celebrated for somo 150 or 500 years, nor is there any immediate 
prospect of one, For“ marriags of Tika,” “sendrbandi ” the necessary 
ceremonies have already been performed for the preseut generation, 
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Mién Durga Singh has calculated that these occasional cesses impose 
An average additional assossment burden of Rs. 8,821 which would raise 
the revenue nearly another 11 per ceat. The Stato will, I trust, learn to 
look with disfavour on and ultimately dispense with these extra imposts. 


* * * * * 


84, I have observed during my tour in the State (¢g., at Taklich, 
Mashnu, Daran, Bahli, Chora) that there ia a kind of begdr still levied 
called Ganwsar begdr, which consists of begér service to travelling officials, 

osts, etc. This kind of begdr is for the future stopped except to the 
xtont that Government and State chapréssis will be allowed a coolio to 
rry their bundles, when thoy are on the move. But,as it is necessary to 
oep up a certain amount of it, I think the villages liable to furnish it 
ould havea deduction in their revenuc, as well as have their regular 
service begdr (mieal chdkri) remitted. 


Wazirs and Munshis should no longer be allowed bhoj begdr, 
Munshis are now to have a small travelling allowance. 


85. Another kind of begér is called batrawli, or hallah ka begér 
and it is taken from each Brahmin, muéfidar, and all. It is useful when a 
voad has to be constructed or a bridge, But it has been groatly “abused ; 
batrauli for the erection and repairs of State houses has been a serious 
burden. For the future this kind of begdr should be called out only on 
important occasions, such as construction and repairs of bridges ; camps of 
high Government officers ; at State “marriages ; and it should only be called 
gut by State orders. Jagird4rs should not be allowed to take batrauli, 
They have sometimes beon great offenders, and have taken doah 
ar choah, (two or three begdris from a house instead of one) for building 


& house. 
86. All lands should bear the burden of begar whether mudft or khdlea, 


In tho new settlement the amount of begdr which jégirdérs and muéfidérs 
are to be allowed has, I understand, been fixed. They will be allowed begdr 
a8 before for cooking and drawing water and this begér service will be 
counted as chékri begaér rendered to the State, Tho limit is one month’s 
sérvice from a household. Those who givo begar service to the jagir and 
j4girdéra will not work for the State and vice versé. In a wasiri or jégir 
estate or tract some of the zamindérs do work for the State end como for the 


wazir or jégirdars, 


9. It will be very important that the State should watch and chock the 
future omployment by ita servants or by wazirs and jégirdérs of “ batrauli” 
and “ ganwsar” begar. 


* * * * 


The new assessment and settlemont have beon on the wholo well 
received by the people. Complaints of wrong measurements and of 
hard asscssments there have boon of course; but no loud or clamorous 
disapproval; several complaints preforred to me have beon sont 
for disposal to the Tika,and I hear there are somo 70 potitions regards 
ing the settlement uuder disposal in the State office: no doubt these 
will receive careful attention, I have laid myself out as I have 
passed through the tahsil, both in the valley and on the upper ranges, to 
ascertain how the people liked the new settlement and to hear all objections, 
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Many persons have been definitely asked about the new settlement and their 
statements havo been recorded from march to march from Gaura to Wangtu 
and back to Baghi. The majority of them bavo appeared before me, and 
many of them been questioned by myself. I find that out of 49 thus ques- 
tioned 34 professed themsolves contented or pleased with the new Settle- 


ment, while 15 said they disliked it. 
* * 
* * 


In view of the facts, first, that the incidence of the assessment per head 
of population and per acre of cultivation has fallen ; second, that the percent- 
age of enhancement is modorate while tho value of produce has risen, and the 
cultivated area has incroased ; third, that the incidence of tho assessments 
including cesses (sce statemont), por bigha of cultivation is less than that in 
Kulu, Kot Khéi, or Spiti; and per head of population less than in the two 
former apparently ; fourth, that tho assessment is calculated (though I am 
not sure how much roliance is $9 bo placed on the data for this calculation) to 
fall at less than 10 per cent. of the gross produce of the land of the taheil ; 
fifth, that, to put it modorately, a considorable portion of the people are on 
the whole not discontented with, the new settlement (which is a good deal to 
say considering what Mr. Barnes recorded as to the feeling of the people as 
to pamaish in 1859), I find good ground for sanctioning the assessments 
(which have already been realized for three crops) and approving the opera- 
tions in general up to dato, subject to my romarks as to begér above record- 
ed, and as to tho claims of the wazirs, jégirddrs, and muéfidérs which are atill 
pending: and rogarding which i hayo had an opportunity of conferring with 
the Tika. 


* * # # 


The following is a detail of tho kardhads mentioned in para- 
graph 8 of the above. 


1. * Khora, apricot oil. 
2. Pinti, ghi. 
8. Batlohi, spirits of grain. 
4. Shiu, spirits of grapes. 
5. Dulgi, spirits of a forest tree called khim. 
6. Hatangnan, clephant’s expensos. 
7. Ghortangnan, rent for gharat or water-mills. 
8. Sarkhan, stablo oxpenses. 
9. Manden, tirni or tax on flocks, 
10. Poksha or Khadu, tivnt taken in sheep and goats 
and not in cash. 
11. Dhalbaya, 1 anna per house taken at the Dhal mela. 
12. Kothipavali, expenses of bara or khud kasht land, taken 
from cultivators, such as deota and festival expenses, 
cash 2 annas to 4 annas per house. 
18, Mel, share of grain. 
14,  Kardhads, cash taken according to status of individual, 
15.  Phag, or Holi expensos. 
16. Putht un, a share of wool taken in Chet and Bhédon 
{rom those who had more than 4) sheep and goats, 
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17. Oholumang, assessment to pay for the Réjd’s wardrobe. 

18, dJakat Chowdry, payment for servants of Zakat con- 
tractors. This pay was recovered hy phant from 
the zaminddrs. 

19. Heru, State gamekeepers’ pay recovered from villagers. 

20, Davai Rémpur, expenses for the musk men. 

21, Oholti, Kérdérs and Wazirs’ money levied on the 


raminddrs. 

22. Muri, muri (dried wheat or barley) taken by the people 
in grain. 

28. Indrangnan, cash Re. 1 to Rs. 4, realised from the 
zamindars, 


24. Rasaikt, expenses of Sardhan temples taken in cash. 
25, Chhelu, small goat Re. 1 or Re. 1-8-0 given for 
Sardhan temple. 


The special occasions on which the phants referred to in para- 
graph 32 are levied are :— 


1. Tho jag ceremony at the Saréhan temple. This involves 
a large sacrifice and feeding of the poor. It takes 
place at very long intervals. 

2, First marriage of tho Tikka Séhib, and the marriage of 
each of the Dei Sdhibds (Réjé’s daughters). 

3. Funeral of the Raja or Tikka (ghami kaldn). 

4, Investiture of the Tikka with the sacred thread (zindr- 
bandt). 

5. Accession of a Raja (masnad nashint). 

6. Birth of the Tikka, or heir-apparent. 


There is in addition to these an anciént impost of two anna 
per mélguzdr when the Réja or Tikka goes on tour in the parganas. 


The assessment of the Rohru tahsil previous to Shim Lal's 
Settlement was Rs. 6,617 in cash and the cightoen kardhads. 
Beddr was tho same as in the othor two tahsils, six months for each 
person assessod to land revenue, with a fine of Rs. 3 per month 
fori default. 


Shé4m Lé4l assessed at Rs. 16,659 on an estimated area of 
81,790 bighas. Lord William Hay reduced to Rs. 9,674 retaining 
most of the 18 cesses. Mr. Barnes restored the original demand 
the 12 cesses. Mr. MacNabb assessed a lump sum of Rs, 19,332. 


This was enhanced in 1890 at Tikka Rughndth Singh and Midn 
Durga Singh’s Settloment to Rs. 25,528, plus cesses at 22 per cent. 
which amounted to Rs. 5,610. The revenue demand worked out 
to 9n all-round rate of Re. 0-2-6 per bigha and was calculated to 
represent 30 por cent. of the net assets. 


an 


Begdr was fixed at ono month, with a fine of four annas a day 
for dfeault. Cesses are the same as in Rémpur except that the 
rasaiki was not levied at sottlement. 
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‘The following table gives the various assessments of the 
Chini Tahsil :-—~ . 


7,808} .18 kardhads.| .., 


Refore Sambat 1909 (A.D. 1853) .. 


Sambat 1910 (A.D. 1854), Sh4m Lél's assessment wee see | 16,855 2,664 | 19,8L9 
Sambat 1912 (A.D. 1856), Lord Wm, Hay's Sottlement va | 16,797 1,728 | 12,525 
Sambat 1916 (A.D. 1859), Mr, Barnes' Settlement toe wee] 7,808 18 kardhads,| .,, 

Sambat 1933 (A.D, 1878), Mr. MacNabb's Settlement +». | 12,892 1,883 {14,255 
Sambat 1951 (A.D, 1894), Tikka Raghunéth Singh's Settlement | 10,422 2,593 | 13,015 


Shdm Lial’s area was 30,872 bighas and the incidence fell at 
eight annas and seven pies per bigha, or annas 10, including cesses, 
The area was only roughly estimated with reference to seed 
measures and was not actually measured. 


The measuroments.in 1894-.gave a total cultivated area of 
47,770 bighas. The incidence worked out at two annas and ten 
pies per bigha, and three annas and seven pies including cesses. 


Cesses are the same as those in Rdmpur. As elsewhere 
State begdr was reduced to one month with a fine of two annas 
a day for default, additional begdr being liable to bo taken for 
repairs to roads and bridges, provision of coolies for officials and 
travellers, and for special State requirements at marriage and 
funeral ceremonies. ‘The circumstances of Chini tahsil are some- 
what peculiar, as in some parts of it sufficient grain is not grown 
to support the population. The inbabitants of this tahsi2 aro 
nevertheless on the whole better off than those of Rampur and 
Rohru.; Good profits are made in trading, they have plenty of 
cattlo, and they make a considerable income from fruit and forest 
products, as well as from wool and homespun cloth. 


The following statemont shows the rates for each class of 
land in the Rohru and Rémpur tahsils. Soil rates were not 
worked out for Chini. No kind of uncultivated land is assessed 
in any tahsil, 


Class of Soil. Robru. R4mpur. Rewanks, 
Re. a. p. Rs, a. p. 
Kier, 1st Class My 46 07 6 010 6 | Fully irrigated, 
Kiar, 2nd Class oes ets 0 5 8 9 7 6 = | Less irrigated. 
Béshal, irrigated tie ae ae 0 4 6 lend irrigated and ms. 
nured. 

Bakhal, lst Class, wee 0 3 0 0 38 9 | Fully manured, 
Békhal, 2nd Oless ww 0 8 0 0 8 0 | Partially manured, 
Kéralt, Ist Claas es ee 016 01 86 “Ddrdni, 
Kérali, 2nd Class. ses 00 86 0 0 9 {| Poor class of bérdnt, 


ee Or een a] 
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Holdings average 83 bighas in Rampur, and 24 dighas in 
Chini. The bigha is the ordinary kacha bigha of which 54 go to 
the acre. 


The only revenue assignee in the State who is called by the 
ame jdgirddr is Midn Padam Singh, the Ré4ji’s son. The land 
or which the assignment is made is his own property, and he 

holds this free of all revenue or other tax. 


Other assignees are Brahmans, the three Wazir families, 
kdrddrs of temples, and people who have rendered the State good 
Bervice. These are popularly termed jdgirddrs, but officially 
mudfiddys. They are entitled to hold the whole or a certain 
portion of the land owned by them revenue-free. But they are 
expected to make contribution according to their means in common 
with other lund-holders on special occasions such as the accessioa 
of the Rijé, marriages and funerals of members of the ruling 
family, ete. 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


A tax of four annas per bigha is levied on all poppy cultivation, 
in addition to the land revenue. There is no restriction on the 
amount of opium which persons paying this tax may possess. 


Wholesale licenses at Rs. 10 per annum are also issued to 
persons desirous of buying or selling opium wholesale, The bulk 
of the opium purchased by such person is exported. 


In addition there are two retail shops for sale of opium and 
chavae at Rampur and Robru, which are auctioned annually. 


There are no restrictions of any kind in Chini tahsil; in the 
other tahsils there is a limit of 3 tolas for possession. 


Hemp is not cultivated in the State. It grows wild in some 
parts. Charas used to be imported from Yarkand and Ladakh, 
but nowadays it is brought up from Hoshiérpur. 


There are four stills for the manufacture of country liquor 
at Rémpur, Sardhan, Kohru, und Bighi. These are auctioned 
annually, and the distillation of spirit elsewhere than at these 
stills is prohibited. With the exception of tbis prohibition there 
ig no restriction of any kind as to possession, transport, or import. 
In tahsil Chini and part of tahsil Rohru the people may manu- 
facture and consume liquor as they please. In Chini there are said 
to be three kinds of liquor: (1) a kind of wine made from grapes 
by fermentation, (2) lugri, or beer brewed from honey and other 
ingredients, (3) spirit distilled from barley or koda. “Of the latter 
there are two qualities, phub the firat distillation, and rashi the 
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second distillation. The price of phul is four annas a bottle, and of 
rasht one and a half or two annas. Grape wine costs eight 
annas 8 bottle. At the Chini Settlement it was estimated that 
Rs. 19,000 were spent in a year on liquor in that tabsil, an average 
of Ra. 3-12-0 per head of the male population. 


There ie no specia) Excise establishment. The work is done 
by the ordinary Revenue staff. 


The income from liquor sbop licenses for six years from 1900 
to 1906 hes been Rs. 8,053-9-0, and from drug shops for the same 
period Rs. 1,584-5-8. 


Stamps are managed in accordance with Act VII of 1870. 
Labels are not used. Sheets are impressed with the various 
values locally. The values of Court fee stamps are one anna, 
six annas, eight annas, twelve annas, and from one to twenty-five 


rupees. 
Non-judioial stamped sheets of the same values are impressed 
in the same way and issued. 


Receipt stamps are issued for the values of one, two, four, 
eight, and twelve annas, and from one to five rupees. 


The impression of stamps is done with special dies, and in 
different colours for each description of stamp. Formerly State 
ostage stamps were manufactured by the same process, and there 
is still a Jarge stock of these in the State treasury. <A certain 
number are sold from. time to time to stamp collectors and 
dealers, but they have little value, as, although further manufacture 
is supposed to be prohibited, the original dies have not yet 
been broken up. 


Section F.—Public Works. 


The chief works in the State are the Hindustan-Tibet road, 
and the bungalows connected with it. These aro under the control 
of the Imperial Public Works Department. 


Tho earthquakes of 1905 and 1906 laid most of the town of 
Rémpur in ruins, and did considerable damage to the Réjaé’s palaces 
of which there are two. One, the more ancient, overhangs the river 
and was evidently built originally as a stronghold. It is at 
present occupied by the widows of the late Tikka Raghunéth © 
Singh. The other palace is close by on the opposile side of 
the Hindustan-Tibet road. It has a wider court-yard and was 
robably more commodious originally, but the earthquakes have 
Aestroved a good deal of it. Both, buildings have some well 


carved wood work. 
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A third palace in RAmpur is the Shish Mahal, built by the 
late Tikka. Its upper storey, consisting of a large darbér hall and 
a smaller room, is used as a rest-bouse for European visitors, and 
the ground-floor is the State treasury and mdl-khdna. 


The State is at present (1908) doing a lot of building at 
Rémpur. The programme includes a new court-house and treasury, 
a rest-hougse for Kuropean travellers, a school, a dispensary, « 
jail, and a serdi. The two first named have been completed and 
the others are under construction. A trained overseer is in charge 
of the works. 


Probably the most interesting building in the State is the 
Réjé’s palace and temple to Bhima Kéli at Sardhan, parts of 
which are supposed to be at least 2,000 years old, Admission 
to the palace is jealously guarded, and it is said that no Huropean 
bas ever entered it, and no subject of the State who lives on the 
Simla side of the Nogli shad. Only the Réjé, his family, his Kané- 
wari servants, and the temple officials have ordinary access to the 
building. 


Section H.—Police and Jails. 
Twelve constables and a sergeant of the Punjab Police are 
atationed at Rémpur and are under the control of the Manager. 
There are no other State police, and no other thdnde. 


If a serious crime occurs, the matter is reported by the local 
tahsfld4r, and the police go out from Rémpur to investigate it. 
Crime is, however, rare on the whole. 


There is one jail at Rémpur. 


Section I.—Education and Literacy. 


There are three schools in the State—an Anglo-Vernacular 
Middle school with 112 scholars and a Hindi school for religious 
instruction with 82 scholars at Rémpur, and a Primary school with 
27 scholars at Rohru. The Missionaries also conduct a school at 
Chini. 

Education isin a backward state, but efforts are being made 
to push it forward. The staff of theRémpur school has been 
strengthened, and when the now school buildings are completed, 
there will be accommodation for a large number of boarders. — 


There is a printing press at Rémpur, which is mainly used 
for official purposes. 
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Section J.—Medical. 


There is a State dispensary at Rampur in charge of a Hospital 
Assistant, and a Forest Department dispensary at Chini. The 
principal diseases are malarial fever, pneumonia and venereal 
affections. ‘The climate of the State is good on the whole, but 
parts of the Sutlej and Pabar valleys are unbealthy. Epidemics of 
cholera and small-pox sometimes visit the warmer parts of the State. 


Vaccination is performed by Government vaccinators, who 
tour periodically. 


Tn Chini the Lamas are consulted as physicians, and elsewhere 
there are a certain number of hakima, but a great many people still 
pin their faith to charms and incantations asa cure for their 
various ailments. 


CHAPTER IV.—PLACES OF INTEREST. 
CaINI. 


A village between Rogi and Péngion the Hindustan-Tibet road. CHAP. IV. 
It is the head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name, and has a Places of 
handsome tahsil building constructed by the late Tikka Raghundth  aterest. 
Singh. The Moravian Mission has a station here. The village is 
situated about a mile from the right bank of the Sutlej and 1,500 
feet above it. Its height above the sea level is 9,085 feet. The 
village is surrounded by vineyards, which are protected from the 
ravages of bears by large dogs specially trained for the purpose. 
The surrounding scenery is especially grand, On the further side 
of the river the main Himalayan range rises to a height of 21,000 
feet above the sea level, covered with perpetual snow. ‘The highest 
peak is called Kailis, or the heaven of Mahddeo. Chini was a 
poe resort of Lord Dalhousic, while Governor-General. It 
ies beyond the range of the monsoon and possesses a dry and 
bracing climate. 

RamPor, 


The only place in the State, which can be called a town. It 
is about 3,800 feet above the sea level, on the banks of the Sutlej, 
some seventy miles from Simla. The town is surrounded by cliffs 
which confine the air, and render the place very hot in the summer. 
A number of down country merchants have shops here, and three 
large fairs are held in the year to which produce of all kinds is 
brought from Kandwar, Spiti, Ladékh, Tibet, etc. The town is 
famous for its shawls, the well known Rampur chaddars, though 
this industry has declined somewhat of late years. Rémpur is the 
cppital of Bashahr and the head-quarters of the State administra- 
tion, The Réjé has a palace at the north-east of the town, where he 
sometimes resides in the winter, his principal residence being at 
Sarahan. 


There is a State rest-house at Rampur, and an iron bridge over 
the Sutlej. Thére is also a P. W. D. rest-house a mile beyond the 
town in the direction of Gaora. 


SaBAHAN, 


This place is twenty-four miles north of R&mpur on the 
Hindustan-Tibet road and 4,000 feet higher above the sea level. 
It is the chief place of residence of the Rajé, and has some pictur- 
esque buildings in the Tibetan style with handsome carving. The 
well-known temple of Bhima Kéh, described above, is situated here, 
Sarahan is said to mark the northern Jimit of the Brahmens, none 
of whom are to be found beyond the town. It is a stage on the 
Hindustan-Tibet road, and has a P. W. D. rest-house. 


APPENDIX I. 


HINDUSTAN-TIBET ROAD. 


Length of Marches and Rest-house Accommodation. 


Stata to Naexanpa. 


THanaDag. 


Two rooms 14’ x 12,’ 
Two bath-rooms, 
Public Works Department. 


Nietra. 
Two rooms 18’ x 16’ and 
14’ x 12’. 
Two both-rooms, 
Public Works Depart- 
merit. 


Rampoer Ciry. 
“Shish Mahal,” 


a re the 
RAjé’s guest-house :-— 
tes ares rooms in upper 
storey, used as yea. 
rooms ; two in lower 
storey, generally full 
of old furniture. 
One bath-room only, and 
inconvenient in ve- 
randah of 
storey. 
Ail at present ont of re- 
pair from earth 


quake. 

Public Works De 
ment rest-honse, ore 
mile farther on, was 
destroyed in earth- 
quake andis being 
tebuilt. 


lower 


Is wellknown. Sco page 2 below with re- 
gard to tracing tho course of the Sutlej in the 
view from Narkanda, 


Eleven miles. Easy rickshaw road ; beaati- 
ful forest almost all the way. 


From about the 46th mile the Satlej west- 
ward, near Luri, can be seen; and itis interest- 
ing to remember that it is 7,000 feet below 
Narkanda, which is also visible at the top of 
the beautiful sweep of hill and forest, and to 
realise that one can see this height presented 
in so small a space. And it is still more 
interesting» to think that, compared to the 
heights and steopnesses to he seen further on, 
culminating for. instance st Rogi, this Nar- 
m5) scenery is like rolling downs, open and 
wide, 


Ten miles, Steady descent for 4,800 feet, 
grade about 1 in 11, feasible for rickshaws; 
first part through forest with a wonderful look 
down on to the Sutlej in the direction of Nirith 
(3. 6; upstream). Nirith is very hot, it is 
best to go down in the afternoon. 


Twelve miles. Road is along the Sutlej o 
hundred feet or two above the water; be! 
hot; suitable for rickshaws. There is & goo 

rden round the ‘ Shish Mahal.” Probably 
the building will not be in order for use, as it 
was damaged in earthquake. I inspected it 
in April and found it was possible to repair it 
at small cost and told the Tika Sahib and the 
Wazir of Rémpur on the spot exactly what 
was reqaired. 


If it is necessary to stay at Rémpur, pro» 
bably tents must be nsed. 
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Appe: dix I. Gaora, 
- One room 17’ x 12’, 
One dressing-room, 
One bath-room. 
Public Works Dopart- 
ment. 


* See Public Works De- 
partment paper No, IV. 


Sarawan. 
Two rooms 14’ x 11’, 
Two dressing-rooms. 
T'wo bath-rooms. 
Public Works Depart- 
ment. 
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Fight miles. A steep climb—hot, and to 
be done in the early morning—of some 3,000 
fogt, at about 1 in. 8; steeper, 1 in 5, ia part ; 
not feasible of course for rickshaws. Road 
leaves the Sutlej a little beyond the site of the 
Public Works Department rest-house. 


Above tho Public Works Department. rest- 
house, up on the hillside, and taking off from 
the existing road between the city and the 
Public Works Department rest-house, it is 
interesting to sce a well-graded diversion, half 
cut into the hill, called Balku’s line. He was 
a District Sub-Overseer, who turned out the 
villagers and started this diversion without 
authority, but notable, it is believed, in two 
otber ways,—that he was first to venture on 
the Wungtu cliffs,* and that he shot his own 
brother willingly in defending the Troagury at 
Biwla in the Mutiny. 


Eleven miles, but a long march as the road 
dips deoply to tho Mangalad Nullah and 
climbs steeply from it again. The upper road 
via Baghi rejoins the main road in this march 
a little boyond that nullah. Sarahan is a good 
place for a halt-a hillside which for these 
parts slopes gently, and is therefore open avd 
cultivated, The R4jé’s summer palace—his 
‘Camp Palace ” he sails it--is a couple of hund- 
red feet above the rest-house. Above that 
again are fine woods, leading up eventually to 
the beautiful “ Pari Pahér,” the Fairy Moun- 
tain, which is clear from Narkanda (and from 
Elysium Hill at Simla) with its snow peaks— 
more fantastic perhaps than any others near— 
leaning all northward, one behind the other, 
exactly like long frozon waves. It is interest- 
ine to note from Narkanda that those peaks 
(which form the extreme right of the snow 
view from the Narkanda bungalow) are on the 
nearer side, the left bank, of the Sutlej, and 
that the marvellous deep cut of the Sutlej is 
between them and tho other snows. From Sa- 
rahan, however, one sees nothing of this snow, 
or only the lower parts of it, though beautiful 
peaks on the other side of the river are visible, 
some extraordinarily sharp and jagged. The 
condition is being approached in which the 
hillsides are so steep that, though at the foot 
of the highest penks, one can see nothing of 
them but the merest tip now and again, 
white over the grass hillside, starting aguinst 
the sky, and astonishing one by its closeness’ 
as in the curious example at Urai. 


Baswaze Stare. } 


TAaRanDA, 
Two rooma 15’ x 14’. 
‘Two dressing-rooms. 
Two bath-rooms. 
Public Works Depart- 
ment. 


Nacwar. 
‘Sitting-room and three 
bed-rooms and bath-rooms ; 
two-storied house. 
Forest Department. 
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Fourteen miles, A long march with many 
ups and downa and a steep climb at the finish, 
but through beautiful scenery. It is well to 
arrange for a meal half-way and to allow 
plenty of time for the last bit. The road is 
all high and cool, on north slopes and in 
woods, and a whole day can be enjoyably epent 
on the journey. 


Taranda isa small spot—just room for the 
rest-house on a shoulder which immediately 
below goes steeply to the Sutlej ; no doubt this 
shoulder once stretched at little lower level than 
the bungalow, right across the valley, and was 
one of the bars which the Sutlej has cut 
through. 


Turanda is not worth a halt perhaps, but 
there is a beautiful view, if one is fortunate 
enough to have aclear sight of it, of a peaked 
snow hill, framed in by the dip of the Sutlej 
Valley away-to, the east. 


Niné miles but with a descent, much of it 
by stoep stairways, of 1,500 feet, and it is well 
to'send ponies on to the nullah, from which 
the gontle rise begins. 


Half-way (five miles)is a Public Works 
Department rest-honse, “ Paunda” (with two 
rooms 16’ x 15’, two dressing and two bath- 
rvoms), but it is best to go on to Nachar. The 
roud is high, wooded and cool, cut into some 
splendid hillside. A couple of miles before 

achar the road makes a turn through what 
in 1898 was a forest of grand trees, 300 years 
old, nearly 200 feet high and over 25 feet 
girth. Some of the great stumps will be seen 
near the road, for it was cut by the Forest Da- 
partment lately. In the middle of this, on the 
left of the road, is a temple, one of the ‘ tem- 
ples of the groves’; and it is interesting to 
notice how often these are amid splendid 
trees. Deodars, in this and most cases, 
which one finds as one goes along the 
Hindustan-Tibet Road, are called by the 

ple “Devidar”—the tree of the god— 
(their idola, kept in these temples, are “ Devis” 
all through this region), “ Devidar” and 
finally “ Dedar,” which, no doubt, is the aame 
word as Cedar. At Nachar itself again is 
such a temple—close to the rest-house—and 
one’s road to tho rest-honse is under the 
branches of two grand deodars 25 feet and 
26 feet in girth, which form part of its grove. 
Above Menali in Kulu there is sucha temple 
grove, and here again, of Deodar; and one 
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("auas in rasntyu, and 
perhaps other hill dialects, 
equals “ Khéléa” in Urdu, 
a. ¢. clear, free.) 
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knows that the finest Simla Deodars are by 
the Annandale temple or the Lalpani temple. 
In other parts the “ pencil’ cedar,” of which 
the Narkanda Forest is chiefly composed, are 
the grove tree;and I have met men coming 
into Kulu, perhaps from the Chamba direction 
but vd Lahanl, and bringing with them leaves 
of the pencil cedar taken from the grove of 
their home temple, to be offered asa mystic 
passport at the temple of the god of the place 
to which they travelled. 


Nachar is worth a stay. ‘lo climb into the 
forest behind the rest-house and above it to 
where the trees end—end the hillside is all 
grassand juniper and stones—isa delightful 
expedition, especially if tents are arranged for, 
so that a whole day can be spent on the way. 
The view of the hills on the opposite side of 
the river, but here so close, is very fine. Two 
noticeable peaks close beside each other, the 
oue pointed and the other with a flat top, as 
though it were a peak cut across, are called 
by the natives “ Pak” and “Ganda,” « holy 
and foul” ; for the one looks to heaven and 
the other has a etubborn brow, 


In this part, and farther on, there is a good ; 
deal of fancy and even religion connected with 
the highest hills, Near ‘Pak and Ganda” 
there is a circular nick on the great ridge ; 
and, agin so many lands, this is called the 
devil's saddle, 


Further on the splended Kailéa* peak, which 
is opposito Péngi, ia said to have an open 
meadow, high np, yet green, in the enormous 
mass of its snows. Here they say (the people 
of Nachar and thereabouts at any rate) that 
the souls of the dead wait in a purgatory, to be 
released by the curious process of their re- 
lations’ or fellow-villagers’ making a pilgrimage 
round the huge bases of the mountain; and 
this, a fortnight’s travel probably, is done 
at soy rateon the death of a notable man, 
when with him those others also who have 
died since the last pilgrimage are released. 
The religion, which is depraved Budhism, 
practically an idolatry, is kept alive to a great 
extent by the small cunning of the priesta, 
The god at Nachar, at any rate, is now the 
principal money-lender of the village, grown 
rich at first from offerings in cases of wiok- 
ness, &¢. 


A ceremony, timed carefully a few days 
before the coming of the monsoon, is supposed 
to bring the rains to Nachar, The Nacha god 
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Wanarv, 
Two rooms 15’ x 14’, 
Two bath-rooms, 
Publio Works Department, 


Uren. 
Two rooms 14’ x 12’, 
One smallor room. 
Two bath-rooms. 
Pablic Works Department. 


* Kina ia a little way on— 
Rix milesand across the 
iver, on the left bank; it 
was formerly the head. 

nartera of the Forest 
Stor (who is also Political 


in 


Roa. 
Two rooms 14’ X 14’, 
Two bath-rooms, 
Pablio Works Department. 
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is taken a journey to visit another god at a vil- 
lage a fow miles off, by virtue of which meet- 
ing rain is produced. The details of the 
ceremony are curious and elaborate, beginning 
with the transferring of the god from his 
temple to his travelling Ss ; by the long 
spring handles of which he—covered in him- 
self, but with image of his retainers massive in 
silver and gold outside bis curtains—is solemnly 
danced up and down to music in the court- 
yard of his temple for hours before a start is 
made, presumably to fall him in sleep for the 
journey. A sheep is taken with him tied to 
his palanquin as food by the way, oras an 
offering to his fellow, and fora feast at their 
meeting; and a procession of trumpets and 
‘ shawms” of the most curious long and curly 
shapes, and of priests and principal men (with 
eventually all the able-bodied of the village, 
men and women), escort him on his journey. 
He and his.priests remain a day or two with 
the other god, are met again by the villagers 
on their return, and obtain the credit of the 
rain, which begins soon after the ceremony, 


Three miles, with a fall of about 2,000 feet; 
a grado of, in places, 1 in 5. Tho road 
crosses the Sutle} here by a suspension bridge, 
which replaced in 1898 the old cantilever 
bridge. The rest-honse is 100 feot or 80 above 
tho river and close to the bridge. The spot is 
remarkable because of the steop sides of the 
gorge. The gallery just beyond the rude is the 
only one! remaining on the road. Tho river 
here is 5,000 feet high, so Wangtn is not hot, 


Ton miles, but a climb of 2,700 feet, mostly 
in the last six miles. For four or five miles 
tho road is beside the river; and at tho point, 
Sholtu,* where it turns to climb the hilla 
narrow suspension bridge is proposed by the 
Forest Department (as also one below Nachar 
and one six miles above Rampur, both of which 
points are off the main road). 


From Urni rest-house the tip of a great 
snow peak can be seen, quite near, but almost 
completely hidden by the great steepness of 
the hills, Wangtu is like the bottom ofa 


‘wall, and Urni is but a little way up the walls, 


Ten miles. A wonderful march culmi- 
nating in the great cliffs, a mile or two before 
Rogi, which form s sheer precipice a mile 
high, abrupt from the rivor, the road being 
cut into it {rds of the way up this height, 
The opposite side is almost more marvellous, 
rising in one slope, with scarcely any alteration 
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*On the left bank, 
opposite the precipice, is a 
graceful waterfall 200 or 
800 feet long, which, in the 
wind which seems to be 
blowing regularly either up 
or down the gorge accord- 
ing to the hour of the day, 
is often swept completely 
out of its course, and 
strikes the rock below to 
one side or the other of its 
natural drop. 


{Pant A. 


and with no interruption, from 6,000 feet the 
river to 20,0CO and 18,000 two or three great 
snow peaks. Here no doubt was the mightiest 
gate of the Sutlej, for it is clear that it bas 
cut down at least the whole of the precipice 
in which the road is half tunnelled; at least, 
that is, 5,000 feet of rock so hard that it still 
stands with face vertical as it was cut, which 
cutting, at an inch a year, would have taken 
60,000 years to do. * 


At Wangtu the monsoon has been left be- 
hind, so at Rogi ove is sure of clear skies, and 
the view of the extraordinary steepness of the 
huge gorge eastward from the bungalow is 
perhaps specially wonderful by moon and star 
light. 


A halt will, no doubt, be made here. A 
climb up the hill behind the bungalow opens 
out the view in both directions along the 
valley ; that is the backward view down 
stream, as well as the forward view which the 
bungalow already possesses, and shows, oppo- 
site, on the south “ bank” one may almost say 
(for the great peaks are here the banks of the 
river) a wall of huge snows, within some six ta 
ten miles of one’s cyes, and three miles in 
vertical height above the river which is in- 
visible now at nearly a mile below the point 
where one stands (for no leas sheer a drop than 
that of the great precipice a mile or two to the 
west can show it). 


Immediately on tho other side of this wall 
are the sources of tho Jumna and the Ganges 
only 20 and 30 miles away. 


Forty miles to the north-west are the sources 
of the Beas, and 60 miles, and slightly more 
north, the source of the Chonab; while the 
Indus itself is within 110 miles to the north- 
east; flowing from a point due east (and only 
180 miles from Rogi), where it and the Sutlej 
spring one on each side of the Chokola peak 
(19,500 foet high, and standing but 6,000 feet 
above the Thibet plateau). Another branch 
of the Sutlej (for it rises, much favoured, in 
touch with each of the two great rivers that 
contain the whole of India) is similarly parted 
(and only 90 miles further away), by another 
such narrow ridge, from the Brahmaputra. 
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Panal. 
Four rooms 17’ x 14, 
One smaller room. 
Two bath-rooms. 
Public Worke Department. 


JANGI. 
Two rooms 14’ x 14’, 
Two bath-rooms. 


Public Works Department. 


Tho return journey by 
the upper road. 


SaraHan to Daran. 
One room 16’ x 14’, 
One dressing-room. 
One bath-room. 


TAKLECH. 

One room 16’ x 14’, 
One dressing-room, 
One bath-room. 

Bau. 

Two rooms 16’ » 14’, 
Two dressing-rooins. 
Two bath-rooms. 
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It is astonishing that a square of a hundred 
miles (in which Rogi and Jangi would lie) 
would cover wators of six of these great rivers, 
—Indus, Cheuab, Beas, Sutlej, Jumna and 
Ganges. 


Eleven miles, through astonishing scenery, 
on an almost level road. The valley runs 
more north and south (and so is less barren 
even on the right bank) and the road passes 
through woods about half way. Chini, a 
cultivated slope (ora shelf in the general 
precipitousness), with s village, is about four 
miles from Rogi, on tho inside bend of a great 
curve, and no doubt was the shelving bank of 
the river which was at this level, and bore 
hard on the outer side of the curve, in the days 
before it had cut more than the first thousand 
feet or so of the great cliffs on the other side 
of Rogi. 


All along this march, as from Rogi, and still 
from Péngi, though almost hidden from there 
by its own steep shoulders, the Kailés peak, as 
well as others, is clear and very close. This is 
the purgatory of the Nachar folk, and no doubt 
of all this part up to the frontier. 


Tho rest-house at Péngi is large. 


Fiftcen. miles. A long and _ interesting 
march. The great steepnesses of tho hills 
continue and beautiful peaks are visible close 
by, but’ the road is more bare, the direction 
being more eastward again, than in the last 
march, and the barrenness of some of the 
mountain views is almost appalling. 


Three or four miles beyond Jangi the road 
ends, 


Thirteon miles. Hard work, as there isa 
rise of 8,000 feet in the last seven miles. Upper 
road branches to left at Deo before the 
Mangalad and crosses it much higher than the 
lower road. 


Beautiful view of Tibet snows from Daran. 


Twelve miles, A descent, almost through 


out, of 5,000 feet. 


Eleven miles, Steady and oasy rise of 2,700 
foot, 
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Appendix I. Sonae. Twelve miles ; nearly level; forest through- 


Two rooms 16’ x 14’. _ ont. 
Two dressing-rooms. 


Two bath-rooms. 
Baal, Eighteen miles, but easy going. Kandrala 
Two main rooms 17’ x Forest rest-house half way. (If coolies are 


14’ ; four smaller ; two osed, previous notice should be sent here for 
bath. changes, as there is generally delay otherwise.) 


H. C. ROBERTSON, 
Executive Engineer. 
20th August 1906, 
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Akps, 


Anmesharas. 


Aphong. 


Asrang. 


tO THE RAJA OF BASHABR. 


A amall village in pargana Shéwé, tahefl 
Ch{ni, between Rérang and Jéngi, cele- 
brated for ita green and purple grapes of 
excellent flavour. The name of its deota is 
Milékyum. There is an ancient saying re- 
garding this village. 


Deshéngu némang, Akpé, posh shenmig 
pakpa, jamig thukpa, gachhyasmig thdkpia 

tetu namang Dakpa. 

The village is called Akp4, skin of an 
animal for bedding, and curry for eating, 
8 woollen rope for one’s dress, and the name 
of the minister is Dékpé, (an uncomplimentary 
term of, Dagi). 


A hamlet near Chamdlang. There is a 
tank of deota N&ges of Sanglé. 


A small hamlet opposite Asrang village ; 
noted for ibex. 


A village beyond the highest range above 
Rérang village, in pargana Shdwé, taheil 
Chini; its soil is very stony and rocky ; 
ibex are said to be found in winter across 
the stream that flows towards Lipp& About 
a mile-further..on, another village, Tokhto, 
where there is a fine Buddhist praying wheel, 
(dumgyur). At Asrang, lives a family whose 
title is Shyfné, (a ghost or bhit) and the 
following anecdote is told about the family :— 


Asrang shytni, Melam mashan; Rir 
rihshas, Ginam shydli. ci 


Phe anecdote runs thus :— 


Once upon a time, four persons of the 
four villages, of Asrang, Melam, Rirang, 
and Ginam or Morang, bearing the titles of 
Shyané, or ghost; Mashén or goblin; 
Rékshas or demon; and Shyélf or jackal, 
respectively, met on a dark night near the 
Wéngté Bridge, going on their business.* 
haan “4 title of a family at A village ; 
“ Mashan” thetite of fanny aM alam or Mellamn village; 
“ Rékshas” the title of a family of Rfrang village; an 
“Bhyéli" is'the title ofa family of Ginam or @oragg 
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Bérang. 


Barf. 


Barséring. 


Béturing. 
Béspé. 
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One of them asked “Who are you?” 
The reply was “ parong shying,” meaning the 
ghost of Asrang, then the other inquired “ Who 
are you?” The reply was ? “ Melam mashén,” 
meaning the goblin of Melam? Then the 
third man was asked who he was. His reply 
waa ‘ Rirang rékshas,” meaning the demon of 
Rirang. hen the fourth was asked, he 
replied Ginam shy4li, meaning the jackal of 
Ginam. On hearing these words, all the 
four persons were so struck with terror that 
not one of them could move but stood still till 
day break ; then, when they found that they 
were the men bearing the titles of “ Shydné, ” 
&e., and not the ghost, &., as suggested by 
them, they thanked God for escaping danger, 
and proceeded joyously to their destina- 
tions. 


A well populated village in the Inner 
Tukp& pargana of tahafl Chinf on the left 
bank. of the Sutlej, which flows about a mile 
below it; built on a rock opposite Rogi village 
in Shiwé pargana. The name of the deota is 
Na&ges, and the titles of some of its people 
ure Méthas, Chéras, Shothé, &c. At Chul- 
dhérang, a place about 8 miles to its north, 
the forest scenery is very lovely. 


A well popniated village in pargana 
Tharébis of tehsil Rémpur, a few miles 
north of Pondé Bungalow, Shib Lél .. Bist, 
also called Jintu Bist is a respectable man 
inthis village. The deota is Ndégin. 


Or Barser{, a fertile village in the Outer Tukpé 
pargana of tahsil Chini, on the left bank of 
the Bésp& river. The namo of the deota is 
Nérdyan locally called Nérén. Génkar Dds 
and Bargat Dés are respected. Near the 
village a small bridge crosses tho Bésp&. The, 
scenery all about the Baspé valley is very pic- 
turesque, 


A small village near Sépnf village. 


The name of a river that, issuing from 
Garhwél territory, enters the Outer Tuokpé 
pargana of Kanéwar and after flowing past 
the four villages of Chhitkul, Rékkchhdm, 
Barséring, and Sénglé4, falls into the Sutlej 
just above Kilb&. It forms the boundary 
between the Inner Tukp4 pargana and that 
of Rajgdon. 


A small village near the head-quarters of 
Chinf tahsfl, 
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Beréling. 


Brnang. 


Bfran-Ghétf. 
Byéf, 
Chamélang. 


Ch&éngo. 


Chérang. 


Chasang. 
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A place about 6 miles above the village 
of Rop& where a fair called Fulsich is held 
every year in October, Nérdyan Dads Bist 
was killed here by his brothers in 1899. 
The name of the ghori is Gangul and the 
Gangul dialect is spoken. 


Or Briwé. A village in pargana Réjgdon, 
tahsil Chinf, about 8 miles above Kilbé, 
situated on a high range called the Biran- 
ghétf, a pass which leads into the Pabbar 
valley of tahsil Rohra. 


See the preceding, 
See Yote. 


A hamlet just opposite Sénglé village, There 
is a wooden bridge on Bésp4. The deota 
is Nagin, 


A village in pargana Shéwé of tahsfl 
Chini. in Upper Kan4war situated between 
Héngo and Kydlkhar, or Shydlkhar. The 
Tibetan language called yam-skad or 
vernacular speech is spoken throughout the 
Néngrang ghori, which contains the follow- 
ing:—Chéngo, H&ngo, Kydélkbar or Shyélkhar 
Niko, Lio, &., &c. 


A Yillage in  pargana Outer Tukpé of, 
tehsil Chinf near the village of Kno; the 
combined names of these two villages, Kino 
nnd Chérang, are/shortened Kunchrang. Both 
languages, Tibetan and Kén4wari, are spoken 
in these villages, and about a mile from 
Chérang is a Jarge Buddhist temple called 
Raéngrito or Réngricho, where there are 
many huge images of Buddha, made of earth, 
well painted and decorated. It is a rock 
country near the Tibetan frontier. A small 
stream, the T{nang, flows towards Thangi village 
and then falls into the Sutlej near the village of 
Richpha. The following is a proverb about this 
village :— 


Chdrang nydm bdatyte ma néné stishjap 
danang. 

A Zér (J&d alse called Ny4min Kandwar) of 
Chérang, not knowing the Kandwar language, 
was fined seven times, 


A village in the Outer Tukp4 pargana’ 
tahsil Chinf, between Braang an ae 
villages. The forest scenery is very beautiful. 
Tho namo of the deota is Narénas. Indar Sen 
is a respectable man here, 
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Chhitkal, 


Chinf. 


Chholtfi Bridge, 


Chéré4. 


Chiigéon. 


Chul-Dhérang. 


[Past A. 


A village in the Onter Tukpé pargana, 


tehsil Chinf, situated near the boundary of 


Kanéwar and Garhw4l. Its language has a 
largo admixture of Garbwéli. Tho Béspé flows 
by the village, which stands on its right bank. 
The name of the.deota is Méthi. 


The village between Régi and Pangf, which 
contains the handsome tahsfl building erected 
by the late Tiké Raghu Néth Singh, c. 1. &. 
The Moravian Mission has a station on the 
Hindust4n-Tibet Road. The scenery is the 
finest in the Himél4yés, The village stands 
some thousand feet above the Sutlej river, 
which has in the course of ages out down into 
a deep gorge. A striking contrast is presented 
on the other side of the river, where the great 
Himéléyan range rises to 21,000 feet above 
sea level, covered with perpetual snow. 


The highest peak is called Kaflds, or the 
heaven of Mahddev. The climate is very in- 
vigorating, dry throaghont the hot and rainy 
S@A08N, Batic, and lovely. The name of the 
deota is Narénas. 


This bridge is below the village of Chiigéon 
or Thélang. On the left bank of the Sutloj is 
a Forest Bungalow and @ small garden, People 
going to Kilbé, Bra&ng or the Outer and Inner 
Tukpd pargana have to cross the river by this 
bridge. 

A small village in porgotia Thérdébis of 
tahsil Hémptir. Tho village is rather more 
than a mile below the Forest chawki called 
Chéré. 


Or Thélang. A large, thickly populated 
village in pargana Rajgdon, tahsfl Chini, con- 
tains a handsome temple of the village-god or 
Mahéshras the third, the first and second Mahé- 
shras being in Shfingré or Grosnam and 
Kathgéon or Grémaug in Bhébé pargana ree 
spectively. Itis said that Béndsur who was a 
domon and who ruled in Saréhan, at a very 
remote period, was slain by Sri Krishna. His 
three sons and a daughter were also slain, 
and so the first son became the Mahéshras of 
Shingré, tho second of Kathgéon, the third of 
Chiigéon, and Ukhé, their sister, became the 
goddess of Nachér. The three temples of 
these Mahéshras are beautifully built and that 
of Ukhé is also picturesque. 

From chul ‘ apricot,’ and dhdrang, ‘a ridge,’ is 
e beautiful place about 8 miles from Bdrang 
where the people of that village have their 
lands. The forest scenery is picturesque and 
the climate delightful. 
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Dabling. 


Dékhé, 


Dubling. 


Danf. 


Gorsaé. 


Ginam, 
Grémang. 


Grosnam. 


Gyébung. 


Hang6. 
Hurt. 
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A village in the Inner Tukp& pargana, 
tahs{l Chini, near the Tibetan frontier. Tibe- 
tan is spoken, and the residents are called 
Nyém or Zéy (J4d). The deota is Dahla, 


About 8 miles below the Rogt Bungalow is 
the vineyard of Rogf village. e place being 
low above the river Sutloj, and a little warmer 
than Rogi, they live there in winter. Tho 
Grape of these places is also very excellent in 

avour. The juice is used for making wine, 


A village near Débling, inhabited by the 
people called Nyém or Zér. Tibetan is spoken 
asit is nearthe Tibetan frontier. The deota 
is Dabla. 


A small village near Kostamp! or Kothi, a 
few miles north of Chinf. 


A small village in Bhébé pargana, tahsil 
Chini, on the higher range of the mountain by 
which the Bhé&bé people go to the village of 
Chiigéon, orossing a higher peak above Shel- 
samang forest. 


See Mérang. 


Or Kathgéon is a village on the left bank of the 

river W4ng in pargana Bh&bé, tahsil Chini. 
Tt has a wooden temple of the village-god called 
Mahéshras, the second of that name (for 
history see Chiigéon), the chief deota of all 
tho Bh&bé.pargana people. The temple is 
picturesque with fine carvings, The Wang 
river enters from Spiti and after owing past 
the villages of Hur Yéngp4, Grdmang, and 
Yoté falls into the Sutlej] noar the W4ngtu 
Bridge. People rons towards Spiti have to 
go through the Wang valley. A kind of grass 
is grown in Bhéb4 pargana, which is said to be 
very invigorating to cattle. Horses get very 
fat on the grazing there in the monsoon. 


See Shingré. 


Or Gyfimbung is a villago noar Sunam in tho 
Upper Kan4war valley, pargana Shawé, tahsil 
Chinf. The Gangyul dialect is generally 
spoken, The deota is Tungmé. 


See Chéng6. The name of the ghori is Hangrang. 


A village in pargena Bh&bé, taha{l Chini, 
on the left bank of the river Wang. Negis 
Sukh Nand and Réi Dés are looked ap to in 
the whole pargana. The former is now Tahsil- 
dar of Chfinf, and the latter patwart of Bhabé 
and Thélang’ They are called Hurmi Negis. 
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Kéchang. 


Kémbé. 


Kamba. 


Kémpiriog. 


Kaémri 


Kdnam, 


(Part A. 


A largo thickly populated village in pargana 
Shaw4, tahsfl Chinf, about 10 miles north of 
Rérang village. Thore is a P. W. Department 
Bungelow on the road. The Hindust&én-Tibet 
Road goos up to 3 miles beyond this village. 
Cummin (jira) grows in the forests all along 
the Hill ranges. The people live mainly by 
trade with the Tibetan frontier. They are very 
simple and the following proverb is current 
about them. 


Jangpa mi mad ndrsh, boti khold jas ma ngrsh ; 
fategd shing mai narsh, lowd shyd ma narsh. 


“Tho inhabitants of Jéngi are not to be 
regarded as men, roasted flour (satiu) and 
watery curd are not reckoned as food; pieces 
of wood are not reckoned as fuel, nor the 
lung as meat.” The deota is Gyangmagyum. 


A small village in pargana Pandrdbfs, 
tahefl Rampur. 


(Té’g). A village in pargana Pandrdbis, 
tahsil Rampur, opposite Tréndé village across 
ey Sutlej on « precipitous site. The deota is 

ha. 


(Gh&t6). A small village below Kémbé (Té’g) 
on a precipitous site, in pargana Pandrébis, 
tahsil Rampar. The deota is Nages. 


Or K&pni, lies on the right bank of the river 
Wang in Bhébé pargana, tahsil Chinf, 


Or Méné, #8 it is called bythe Kandéwar people, 
is a big villago in pargana Outer Tukpé, 
tahefl Chini, built on a rock, where there is a 
temple of the goddess Bhimékéli, to which 
a jagir is granted by the State. Another 
deoté is Badrinéth, who also holds a jagir. 
The climate is invigorating and the scenory 
round very picturesque. There is also a small 
house, in which prisoners sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life used to be kept, but since 
the settlement of the State by the late Tiké 
Raghu Né&th Singh, C.1.E., none are kept in 
it. The late Negi Ratan Dés was highly re- 
spected, he left several sons and brothers, one 
of whom, Gangé Pur, isemployed in the Forest 
Department. The pujytdres of Badrindth, 
Tulé Rém, isa good man. Wild strawberry 
grows abundantly over the hill, 


A large village in pargana Shawé in 
Sbhumchho ghort of tahsil Chint, tho Shumchho 
dialect is spoken. The land is very fertile, 


Bassags STATE. | 


Kandyéro. 


Kéngé. 


Kéobil. 


Késhang. 
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but insofficient for the poue inhabiting the 
village. They live chiefly by trade with Tibet, 
and’ go up with their flocks of sheep to 
Gértok in Tibetan territory. There is a large 


' Tibetan library called Kingyur and Tdngyur, 


also a large wonastery of nuns called Jamo 
or Zomo, who live there and pass their lives 
in adoration of Buddha, Some of them 
learn the Tibetan scriptures in the Bhumi 
character and read Tibetan religious books. 
There is also a monastery of Laémds, and a 
temple of Locha Lémé4, who lives at Téssilumbé 
in Tibet, and who was invited by the late 
‘tikA Sahib to consecrate the new Buddhist 
temple at R&mpér in 1897, Hird Dés Loktas, 
also called Updéng Négi, is a wealthy man, 
aud has four sons and a daughter. Né 

Kanché Rém is also well-to-do, but not so ric 
as Hird Dés. The following is a proverb 
about the village :— 


Saché demo Kanam, banthin chicas Sinam. 
‘Tho land is fertile in Kénam, 
The maids are beautiful in Sanam.’ 


Kénam and Sdnam are noted for their oxcel- 
lent blankets, called dumkhar or gudma. The 
price ig anything up to Rs. 12 each. Tho 
deota is Dabla, 


A smal! village in pargana Pandrébfs, 
tahsil Rémpar. ‘The tongue spoken is mixed 
with the Pahari of Pandrdbis. 


A emall village in pargana Pandrdbis 
tahsil Rémpar. , 


A village in pargana Pandrébis, tahsil 
Rémpér, opposite Saréhdn across the Sutlej. 
There is a picturesque waterfall’ in this 
village, 


A dogri of the P&éogi vijagers. The soil is 
fertile and the waters, valled Gang-bél6-ti, 
most invigorating. A little stream runs into 
the Sutlej, and a pass ascends to the village 
of Asrang, a steep ascent, which one has to 
climb up, but there is no water except the 
Géngb4l stream. The scenery all round is 
beautiful. All the people of Péngi village 
have their lands here. There is a kind of 
herb, the leaves of which they dry and put 
into pulse, called by them pdng-bashérang. 
Pangté Négi and Jit-bar Tahsildar are ree 
spected men in Pangi village. 
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KAthathang. 
Khébé. 


Khadaré. 


Khwéngi. 


Kilbé. 


Konf. 


Kosmé. 


Kostampi. 


(Past A. 


A village in pargana PandrAbis, tehsil 
Rémpér, noted for gooral. 


A village close to Tibetan territory, inhabit- 
ed by Nyéms or Zérs ; Tibetan is spoken. 


A village between Rérang and Akpé low 
down near the Sutlej, in pargana Shiwé, 
tahs{l Chini. Négf Sanjné R&m and his son 
Hwéngy4i Chhéring are the respectable 
wealthy men in this village. 


A large village in pargana Shéwé, tabsfl 
Chinf, below Kostampi village. | 


Facing it across the Sutlej is the vill of 
Pwéri, the home of Waz{fr Ran Bah4dur Singh 
of Tukp4 pargana. Below it a jhula of iron 
ropes crosses the Sutlej. Agar Dis Négi of 
the village is a respectable man. The name 
of the deota is Mérkdling, 


A village. in pargana Réjgéon, tehsil Ohinf, 
on the left bank of the Sutlej}; there is a 
Forest Bungalow and a garden. The vil- 
legers have got their lands at Sdiling, a few 
miles up the hill, where there is also a Forest 
Bungalow. The scenery all roand is very 
picturesque. L4l Sukh, Zaildér, isa respectable 
and wealthy man in Kilbé. The name of the 
deota is Nages. 


A small village between Kilb& and Sépnf, 
in pargana Réjgéon, tahsil Chinf, east of 
Kilbé. The forest scenery is very beautifal. 


Or Koshmi{r, as it it iscalled, is a amall vile 
in pargana Shfiwé, tahe{l Chinf, below the 
Hindustan-Tibet Road, afew miles north of 
Chinf. Négf Suné Rém is a good man in this 
village. The deota is Chandiké of Kostampi. 


Or Kothf, as it is generally called, is a large 
villago in pargana chawé, tahs{l Chfof, a few 
miles below Chin’. It has a handsome temple 
of the are Chandiké, more specially 
dosignated Shiwdng Chandiké.* Neégi Girt{ 
Rém and Shib Lél Bathungra are respectable 
men in this village. 


A village in pargana Bh4bé, tahsfl Chfnf, 
situated on a rocky place on a hill above 
Grémang village. Ibex are said to be found 
somewhere near Spiti territory. The deota is 


® For a description of the worship of this goddess 


see above undor Religion. 
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Kunobrang. 


Kuné. 


Kwéldé. 


Kyélkhar. 


Ldbrang. 


Lémbar. 


Lid. 
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Maheshras tho second of that name, whose fine 
temple is at Grémang. (See Chiigéon.) 


An abbreviated form of the two villages, Kind 
and Chérang, near the Tibetan frontier. (See 
Chérang.) 


A small village in the Inner Tukp4 pargana, 
tahafl Chin{, near the village of Chérang. Two 
languages are spoken, viz., Kandwari and 
Tibetan. The Tibetan border is very close to 
this place. 


A small village in pargana Shéwé, tahefl 
Chini,a few miles south of Lébrang village. 
Narbi Rém Lémé and his brother live here; 
the former is a pujyéres (pujydri) of the new 
temple at Rémpfir. The I.4mé has a fine 
house at Kwé4ldé. His former house, which 
was said to be a magnificent one, was unfor- 
tunately burnt with some men and cattle, and 
the late Tiké Ragha Néth Singh, 0.1.2, gave 
him every assistance in re-building his new 
house. 


Or Shyéikhar, as it is called by the Bashahr 

ople, ig au old fort on the Tibetan frontier, 
in pargana ShGwé, tahsil Chinf. The whole 
village is built on the top ofa hill and is 
almost surrounded by a wall of stone. Tibetan 
is spoken here, and the inhabitants are called 
Nyam, or Zéps. The forest scenery is said to 
be very picturesque, It also contains a palace 
of the Réjé of Bashéhr, 


A very large village in pargana Shdw4 
taliail Chin, on a nae called the Khérohang- 
dénfi, opposite Kénam village, which is not 
more than two miles off. The Shumchhd 
dialect is spoken, and the deota is Chbékoling 
Démbar. There is also a large Buddhist pray- 
ing wheel (dumgyur). There is also a lofty 
honee of 7 stureys belonging to the State, but 
now in ruing;one hasavery fine view all 
rourd the top of this house. The Grokch of 
Lébrang by name Ydnkar Désis a wealthy 
man, and Chhering Géb4, the son of the 
L&pcho Wazfr, is a leading man. 


A village in the Inner Tukpé pargana, tahsi) 
Chini,on the left bank of the Tirang river, 
which flows towards Thingi village. The 
forest scenery is pretty, and the snow view all 
round very picturesque. 


A village in pargana Shuwé4, tahefl Chinf, 
near Tibetan territory ; Tibetan is spoken, the 
inhabitants. are called Nyém or Zé4rs ; the ibex 
is said to be found in the forests, the scenery 
of which is said to be very fine. 
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Lipps. 


Lipp. 


Majeut{-dh4rang. 


Méng-Sarang. 


Mellam. 
Nachér, 
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Al village in pargana Shfwé4, tahsfl 
Chini, on the left bank of a small river, the 
Lipp&, which comes from the direction of 
Asrang village and falle into the Sutle} near 
Jéngf. The land is very fertile but quite 
insufficient for so large a village, and the 
people generally live by trade with Tibetan 
territory, Sanam Gurd ShyéltG, who is said 
to be & Lakhpati Shéhikér, is a very rich and 
polite man. He goes every year to Tibet 
with pearls, coral, and other kiods of 
jewelry, which he brings from Delhi and 
Amritsar, and brings back salt, borax, wool, 
carpets, &o. He is much respected by the 
Tibetans, Othor rich men in the village are 
Barji and Karam Rém. The latter is brother- 
in-law of Hiré Dés Loktas, the rich man in 
Kénam. On the top of the village lives Diw4 
Rém, a respected Léimé who has built a 
magnificent house by the help of Negi Sanam 
Gur whose spiritual father he is. ey have 
a@ handsome temple and also a Buddhist 

raying wheel (dumgyur). The deota is 

éngté, Sadénand, the son of Négf Sanam 
Gura, is married to the granddaughter of 
Négi Sokhnand of Bhabd. 


A place in the interior of the Lippa valley 
where the cattle of Lippa village graze 
in the monsoon, The grass of this valley is 
said to be very nourishing to cattle and horses, 
Thex are said to be found in this forest, 


Asmall ridge about 6 miles north of Sar&han 
on the Hindustén-Tibet Road, where there is a 
slight ascent and thena slight descent. It is also 
called Murathi by the Kandwar people. Here 
the Kanéwar valley begins, and it may be 
called the lowest ond of the Lower Kandwar 
valley. Kan4wari is spoken with a mixture of 
Kochi or Pah4ri ;¢.g. they say : 


Ord jayin la. 
which in Kanéwari would be 
Lé jayin ld. 
meaning, ‘ come here, Sir; the word ord, being 
Kochf, is ridiculed by the Kan4war people. 
A forest above Mérang village, in the Inner 
Tukp4& pargana, tahsil Chin{, noted for ibex, 
See Yané. 


Or Nélché, as it is generally called by the 
Kanéwar people, is a large village in pargana 
Thérébis, tahsil Rémpdr, situated between 
Tréndé and Wangti, Thereis a nice Forest 
Bungalow and a garden, which was constructed 
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by Mr. G. G. Minniken, the popular Deputy 
mservator of the Bashéhr Division. The 
scenery all about is very beautiful. There is also 
a Trade Post and a Post Office. Munshf Rém, 
the Trade Post Clerk, is a well-to-do man. The 
deota is Ukhé, for whose history see Chiigdon. 
Négi Debkinand and Négf Indar Dés are well 
respected. The climate is noted for ite delicacy. 
The musk-deer is said to be found in the forees. 


A hamlet in pargana Shaw4, tahefl Chfnf, lies 
in the upper Kandwar valley; the inhabitants 
are called Nyém or Zérs, Tibetan is spoken. 
Depia is Deodum. Ibex is said to be found in 
the forest. 


A small village in pargana ShGwé4, tahsfl 
Chinf, situated above Nak in the apps Kanéwar 
valley. The inhabitants are ed Nydm or 
Z&rs, Tibetan is spoken, The forest scenery is 
said to be beautiful. 


Aemall villaguin pargana Pandarébis, tahsfl 
Rémpur, situated about eight miles above Kamba, 
Te’g. The deota is Nages. Charan Dés Grokch 
is a respected man. Pargana Bbébé lies beyond 
the ridge on which this village stands. Wild 
beasts and musk-dcer are said to be found in 
the forost. The scenery all sround is very 
picturesque. 


A small villagoin pargana Inner Tukpé, tahef! 
Chinf, situated just opposite KAnoam across 
Satlej river. ‘Tho inbabitants are called Ny4m 
or Zéys, Tibetan is spoken. The ibex aro said 
to be met in the forests. 


A village io the Inner Tukp& pargana, 
tahsfl Chini, south of Bérang village, a place 
of beautiful scenery. 


The wild strawberry grows in abundance on 
the higher tops of this valley. A short cut 
through this village goes to KAmrG, a village 
nearly 10 miles from it. The name of the 
deota is Nages. 


A village in pergana Shawé, tahefl Chinf, 
about a mile opposito the Urnf Bungalow. 
Guldér Lachhi R4m is a respectable man in 
this village. The name of the deota is Nages. 


See Kémr. Mon-mié batang lig lig, balbdlsho 
thig thig. 


‘The words of the people of Kémrt are very 
weighty, and the wild strawberry is very sweet; 
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Also called Ginam. It is the largest village 
in the Inner Tukpé pargana of tehsf{l Chini, 
its hamlets extending for several miles. Tho 
main village is called arene and another 
Thwa-ring-ginam, Some miles above this 
village isa place called Téasigang, where there 
is a large temple of Buddhist and many 
people there on pilgrimage. The name 
of a well known physician and Lémé is Chobé, 
who is a rich man and much respected by the 
people. The deota is Ormig. 


A very large village in pargana Shaws, 
tahsil Chinf, lying across the Hinduatén-Tibet 
Road, about ¢ miles north of Chinf. There is 
a P, W. D. Bungalow. Sanam Pé! Péngtu Negi 
was much respected. The bungalow is built on 
his land, for which he accepted no compensation 
but asked that one of his family should be 
appointed chaukidar of the bungalow for ever, 
which was granted. One of his sons is now 
chaukidér and anotber son Gang& Sukh is 
patwdri of the Tukpé pargana, The scenery 
of the forest as well asof the Kailés mountain 
across the Sutlej is very picturesque. The 
climate is most invigorating and dry even in 
the monsoon and hot season thronghout the 
valley; the cultivation depends entirely on 
irrigation, for which they have small canals 
which they call kulang ; and a provorb runs : 


Kulang khyd khyé nar fimig, 
Kulang khy4 khya ti tungmig. 


‘A wife should bo taken after looking for a 
good family, and water after looking fora 
pure stream.’ 


The deota is Sheshering, and Jité Sukh and 
Jitbar are respectable men in the village. The 
village people have lands at Késhang, g. v. 


A small village in sfraane Thérfabfs, tahsfl 
Rémpur, above the WangtG Bridge. 


A village in pagana Shawé, Tahsfl Chinf, a 
few miles below-the village of L&brang on the 
river side. The place being low is somewhat 
warmer than Lébrang. The dialect used is 
Shumehhé, meaning of three villages, viz., 
Kénaw, Labrang, and Pfil6 or Spil6, which dif- 
fers in some respects from Kanéwari, e, g., 
Kanéwer people call field rim, but in Shumchhé 
they drop the final letter and call it 77 ; chamsg.to 
dance in -Kandwari becomes chémé in Shumchhé. 
Some of the people of this village are vory rich, 
due to their trade with the Tibetans, The 
deota is Khormo. 
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A proverb in the Shumcbhé dialect is as 
follows : 


Kutt rd md not, chhé ra nét. 
‘ Envy does no harm to anyone, but to him 
who is envious,’ 


A small village in pargana Thérébfs, tahsfl 
Rémpur, near the Pondé Bungalow. 


See Spuwé, - 
See Pwérf. 


A dogri of Wazir Ran Bahédar Singh 
between Bérang and Pwari on the left bank of 
the Sotlej, with a small garden anda Forest 
chawki. 


A small village in pargana Rajgéon, tahsfl 
Chini, about two miles above the Cholté 
Bridge. 

Or Purbani.as it is called by the Bashahr 
people; is a large village inthe Inner Tukpé 
pargana, tehsil. Chini, between the villages of 
Pwérf and Rfrang, onthe left bank of the 
Sutlej, about a mile above the river. Tho 
forest scenery above the village is very fine. 
The village deota is called Pathoro. Kéli 
Charan lambardar is a highly respected man. 


Or Por as it is called by the Kanéwar people 
is a fine hamlet, in the loner Takp& pargana 
tahsil Chinf, on the left bank of the Sutlej 
between Bérang and Punnam or Purbanf. 
The villageis the home of the respected and 
influenviat Wazir Ran Bahédur Singh, who is 
held in the greatest estimation not only by the 
whole Stateof Bashahr, but also by the 
Tibetans and ali the Simla Hill State Chiefs. 
His dynusty ie said to be most respected 
through the valley. He gets something from 
the Forest Department for his forest sbove his 
village. The two villages called Dodré and 
Kawér in the Rohyé tahsil are his jagér, but 
there has been a dispute abont them since the 
late Tiké Raghundth Singh, o. 1.£7’a settle. 
ment. The other dynasty of the Wazirs is not 
so respected as Ran Babddur Singh. If any 
one goes to Tibetan territory with a letter 
from Wazfr Ren Bahédur Singh, written in 
Thai or BhGmi, addressed to the Tibetan 
authorities, he is not only well treated by the 
‘Tibetans but is supplied with coolies, supplies, 
&o., and is well treated. He is called by the 
Kandwar people as well as by the Tibetans Por- 
bist, or Pwarf-bist, meaning the Minister of Por 
or Pwéri village. The name of the deota is 
Shankras, 
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Rarang. 
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From rak, a stone, and chham, a bridge. A 
largely populated village in the Outer Takp4 
pargana, tahs{] Chinf,on the right bank of 
the river Béspé, betwoen Barsering and Chhit- 
kul. It is said that in the remote time thero 
wasa natural atone bridge over the Béspé4, 
whence the name of the village. Jasrii Negi 
is highly respected in this village. The name 
of the deota is Shanshras, the Sanskrit Shanais- 
chara, or Saturn. 


A forest above Bérang village, where they 
celebrate the annual fair at which the men and 
the women dance and sing. The following is a 


saying :— 
Rale kayang, bale danang. 


‘Hoe is dancing at R4lé, bot knows not that 
he has been fined.’ 


The forest. scenery about is picturesque, and 
the climate lovely. 


A large village in pargana Shiwé, tahefl 
Chini, botween Pénpi and Jéngi villages and 
about 10 miles from the former, below the 
Hindustén-Tibet road. There is as yet no 
bungalow, but the P. W. D. has secured a sit 
for one just above the road. The father of Sanam 
Narbii is a rospected and well-to-do Lémé. 
The name of the deota ia Pathoro. 


- Or Réngrfcho as it is called by the Upiis 
argana people, is a place held eacred by the 
anéwaris and Tibetans in Inner Pakpé 

pergana, tahefl Chinf, situated near Chérang 


gq. v. 


Or Rirang as it is called by the Kan4waris is 
a large populous village in the Inner Tukpé 
pargana, tabs{l Chini, between Purbani and 
Risp&. The forest scenery sbove the village 
is picturesque. The name of the deota is 
Késtras, Sanam Rém is @ respectable man. 


Or Richpé isa fine village in the Inner Tukps 
pargana, tahs{l Chicf, between Rirang and 
Morang. Grapes grow here, and the sar- 
rounding scenery is pretty. The name of the 
deota is Kulyo, Saném Zé6r and Ramsain, 
dafadér, aro well-to-do persons. There are 
about half a dozen nuns, called Zamo or 
Jamo, who devote their life to the worship 
of Buddha, 
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A large village in pargana Shiwé, tahsil 
Chin{, near the Rogi hungalow, on a fine site 
with picturesque viewsall round. The village 
is noted for its sweet grapes. The name of its 
deota is Rug-shu. Debi Rémis # respected 
and well-to-do man. 4Hill apricots, which 
grow abundantly, are dried in the sun and 
kept for use in winter. Edible pines also 
pore throughout the valley as well as in 

kp& pargana. 


A village in pargana Shiwa, tabsil Chim, 
in the upper Kandwar valley, in a good place. 
The Gangyul dialect is spoken, Lamdé Rasbir 
D4s is » respectable man. The name of its 
deota is Chandikd, 


The name of a ridge between Rogi and Urni 
villages, where cummin seed grows abundant- 
ly. The Bashahr State ponies are kept here 
in the monsoon for the grazing, The climate 
is excellent, 


A pass leading into the Rohrd tahatl, in Outer 
Tukpé pargana, tahsil Chini, opposite Sénglé 
village. Its scenery is picturesque. As it 
crosses a& high range covered with snow, 
people can only cross it with their sheep in 
the suromer, 


A ‘small village in Pandrfbfs pargana, 
tahsil Rdémpur, across the Sutlej: noted for 
wild goats, ghoral. 


Khalang.—See Taling, 


A popnlons village in pargana Outer Tukpé, 
tahsil Chini, on the right bank of the Baspé, 
famous for its level and highly fertile soil. 
The forest scenery all round and the eternal 
snow view are very picturesque. The climate is 
excellent, and the people of the village are 

rosperous owing to its fertility. Kéli Dés 

hethé and the Rep4lti family are respectable 
and well-to-do members of the village. The 
deota is Néges. The pujyart, locally pujyares, 
speaks thus when adoring the deota:— 


Jaa bitinglé, jaa kharakla, jaa patild, jaa thora- 
shaa, jaa chhalimcho, jaa dankhecho, dalecha 
tipabocha, chi pabocha, jaa barja, jaa shing 
khambling, jaa shyang bréling, jaa shydng 
khambling. 


The lambardar Karam Dés and his brother 
Purma Nand are of the Repalta family, 
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Shungr4, 


Shumré. 


Shyél-py4. 
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A hamlet in pargana Réjgaon, tahsfl Chini, 
about 7 miles above Kilba, on the high range 
of the mountain. The lambardér is Uma Dat 
and the deota is Néges. 


The name of a forest in the Bhabé pargana. 


A hamlet in the Outer Tukpé pargana, 
taha{l Chin, on the left bank of the Bésp6, 
about s mile above the river. Its deota is 
Narenas ; San Par, Kushak Pél, and Raghu 
D4s are the wealthy men. The sareousdiig 
scenery is very picturesque. 


A large populous village in pargana Thara- 
bfs, tahs{l Rémpdr, below the Hindustén-Tibet 
Road, a few milos north of the Pondé Bung. 
alow. Its deota is Maheshras (Ist), whose 
handsome temple lies near the road. For his 
bistory see Chiigéon. Lachmi Dés Munshf 
ofthis village is a respectable man. The 
forest consists of lofty deodsr trees. 


A village io pargana Shiw4, tahsil Chini 
cs Kanfwar valley), sitnated about 8 
miles above Shydlkhar or Kyalkhar. The 
inhabitants are all Zére or Ny4m as they are 
called. Tibetan is spoken. Ibex are said 
to be found in the jungles. The village lies 
on the boundary of Bashahr, Spiti, and Tibet. 
Etymologically it means three bundred, so it 
is probable that either there were. three 
hundred persons in the village or they paid 
three hundred rupees as the revenue. 


One of the highest peaks in the Himélayas 
lying between Lémabae and Chhitkul, two 
villages iu the Inner and Onter Tukpé parganas. 
A pass leads from Lémbar to Chhitknl, but 
it is only open for s few months in the 
monsoon, when there is but little snow. 


Or Poo as it is generally called, ise village 
in pargona Shéwd, tahef!l Chinf, near Ropé, 
celebrated for ibex. It ia the seat of a 
Moravian Mission. Tapgydis # Lakhpatf 
Shéhakér. Ita deota is Dabid. 


A very large village in pargana Shtwé, 
tahs{l Chinf, on the right bank of the Sutlej. 
about a mile above the river. It has a dialect 
of its own called the Sunam dialect, which 
differa greatly from Kandwari. Its blankets 
or gudmas are well-known. It contains a 
nunnery called the Zomo-gomfé. And aleo a 
monastery of Lémés. Snuff cases of ibex 
horn are made kere and the small praying 
wheels, mané, are also made by its iron-smiths. 
(See Kéuam.) 
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A village in pargana Shfwé, tehefl Chini, 
in upper Kanéwar, near Ropé. It is noted 
for ibex. Lachhmi Dés is a respectable man 
of this village. The Gangyul dialect is spoken. 
Its deota ie Dabla. 


A small well situsted village in pargana 
Shaw4, tahsfl Chini, near Kostampf. Naro- 
tam Dés of this village is a good man. Its 
deota is Munko. 


A hamlet in pargana Shaw4, tahsil Chfof, 
near Sunam, io upper Kandéwar. The most 
respected man of this village is Chhogji Palsar, 
who is a great trader, and bas much influence 
even beyond the Tibetan frontier. Its deota 
is Dédld. 


A village in Tibetan territory, near the 


boundayy. 
The name of & plain near Suvam. 


A sacred place near Morang village. It 
has a temple, and images of Buddha. People 
pear pilgrimages to it. Ibex are said to be 
ound. 


A hamlet near Théngi, in the Inner Tukp& 
pargand, tahsi! Chini. 


A large village in the Inner Tukp4 pargana, 
tahsil Chinf, about half-a-mile above the river 
Tirang in-an enclosed situation, The land is 
very fertile and the poople generally pros- 
perous. The largest praying wheel of the 
Buddhas is here, Its deota is Répukch, The 
Nene family is respectable us well as well- 

O. 


See Chiigéon. 


A river that issues from ‘Kunchrang side, 
and falls into the Sutlej above Rispd. 


See Asrang. 


A large village in Théréb{a pargana, tahefl 
Rémpur, situated below the P. W. D. Bungalow, 
about 15 milesnorth of Saréhan. Negi Mangal 
Dés, tho son of late treasurer Pitambar 
Déa is a respectable man, Its deota is Tardea. 


Or Uré as itis called by the Kanéwaris is a 
village in pargana Shaw4, tahsil Chinf, about 
a mile above the P. W. D. Bungalow. Lobhé 
Munshf is a respectable man of this village. 
Ita deota is Narenas. 
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Wangpo. 


Yangpé. 
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The name of a river which ries in Spitf 
territory, and ‘after flowing through Bhébé 

rgana falls into the Sutlej near the Wéngtd 
Bridge. 


A term for the inhabitants of pergana 
Bhabé. 


Wangpo chhechanu peting farmo, shum karu 
shyds ma grig-gyo. 


The stomach of the Bhébé pargana women 
should be broken, who were not satisfied with 
the meat of three sheep. 


A hamlet in pergana Bhébé, taheil Obini, on 
the left bank of the Bésp4, just above Harf 
village. A proverb says == 


Yangpa hub war na pdr. 


“The dog of Yéngpé village is neither on this 
side nor oa that side (of the river).” 


Or = “ Dhobt ka kutia ghar kd na ghat kd.” 


A hamlet in pargana Rajgéon, tahsil Chin, 
about.a mile above the Choltu Bridge. Yén& 
Mithas ix 2 well-to-do man. 


A hamlet in yargana Bhébé, tahsfl Chins; on 
the right bank of the river Wéng, Ohandar 
Par is 8 good man in this village. 


A village in pargana Shéw4, tehsil Clint, 
about two miles above the Urpf Bungalow in a 
good situation, Its deota is Narenas. 


A village in pargana Shfiwé, tahafl Chint, 
a few milos bolow Chinf, in a good place, Its 
view of the eternal snows of Kailés is magni- 
ficent and its climate exceedingly invigorating. 
Its deota is Chandtka. 
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KHANETI STATE. 


Khaneti is a small State consisting of two portions, Sadhoch 
and Suréj, which lie on either side of the ridge between Baghi 
and Narkanda. This is the transverse range, mentioned in the 
general description given in the Simla District Gazctteor as 
starting from the central Himalayas and running south-west 
throughout the length of the Simla Hill States. It forms the 
watershed between the Sutlej and the Jamna. Sadhoch is on the 
north or Sutlej side, and is bounded on the north by British 
Kotgarh, on the east by Bashahr, on the south by Bashahr and 
Kumhirsain, and on the west by Kumbirsain. Snréj is on the 
southern slopes looking onto the Giri, and is bounded on the north 
and cast by Bashahr, on the south by British Kotkhai, and on the 
west by Kotkhdi and Kumhirsain. ‘The population in 1901 was 
2,575, and the averago yearly income Rs. 7,000. Rs. 900 are paid 
annually ag tribute to Bashahr. The present chief, Amogh Chand, 
is a minor, and is being cducated at the Aitchison College, Lahore. 
The State is administered by a Manager appointed by Government. 


Tho origin of the ruling faniily ig the. same as that of the 
Kimhérsain Rina, but a somewhat different version to that 
recorded in the Kumbirsain Gazetteer is told regarding the 
foundation of the two States. It is as follows :— 

A thousand years ago the whole country between Kotkhdi 
and Kumharsain and the Nogri Khad in Bashabr was under the 
sway of a chief named Bhambu Rai, whose fort was on a high 
hill some two miles to the north of Bight. Bhambu Réi, it is said, 
wduld get wp in the morning and go twenty miles over hill and 
dale to bathe in the Sutloj near Rimpur. He would then go forty 
aie as the crow flies, to Tldtkoti on the Pabar to say his prayers, 
and get back to his fort, another twenty miles, for breakfast. 
Some time in the eleventh century Riva Kirat Singh arrived from 
Gya driven thence by Mahmiid of Ghazni, He acquired some land 
at Kardingla, now in Bashabr, from Bhambu Réi and settled there. 


In course of time he died, loaving his Rani with child, but she too’ 


died beforo being delivered. As her body Jay on the funeral pyre 
on the banks of the Sutlej it gavo birth to a male child, which fell 
into the river, but was reseued and brought back to Karangla. 
Tho boy was named Uggan Chand, and on the death of Bhambu 
RA he succeeded to the latter’s kingdom. He had three sons, 
Sansir Chand, Sabir Chand, and Jai Singh. 

When Uggan Chand died, Sansér Chand got Karingla, and 
Sabir Chand and Jai Singh came to Khaneti, and started by jointly 
ruling Kumbérsain, Khaneti, Kotgarh, and Kotkhéi, Ultimately 
they made a partition in accordance with the dictum of a yowdlin— 

Jis Kopu us Kanéhar. 
Jis Kekhar us Dalihar. 
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(For the whole story see the Kumharsain Gazetteer where it is 
told about Pahdr Singh and Kartér Singh). Sabir Chand obtained 
Khanoti, Kotgarb, and Kotkhdi, and Jai Singh Kumhérsain. 


Sabir Chand and his descondants held their kingdom quietly 
for five generations. In the sixth gencration two brothers, Duni 
Chand and Ahimal Singh, set up rival claims, formed two factions, 
and each seized as much of the country as he could lay his hands 
on. The result was that Duni Chand became the ruler of Khaneti, 
and Ahimal Singh of Kotgarh and Kotkhdi. The present Thakur, 
Amogh Chand, is the thirteenth from Duni Chand. 


During the succeeding centuries Kbaneti is said to have 
suffered much at the hands of its neighbours. At the beginning of 
the fifteenth contury Tara Chand, the then chief, defeated Garhwél, 
but was himself crushed by the men of Kulu, who destroyed 


Khanoti itself, and necessitated the foundation of the present capital 
of Deori in Surdj. 


Bir Chand, whovruled abont 1550 a.p., was defeated by 
Bashahr, and lost several villages to that State. His successor, 
Partdéb Chand, lost more territory in the same way. 


At the timo of the Gurkha invasion Thakur Rasdl Chand iled 


to Bashahr, and received shclter and assistance from the Maja. 


This circumstance, it is asserted, furnished the sole ground for any 
claim over Khaneti by Bashahr at the end of the Gurkha war. 


Nevertheless the sanad granted to Raja Mohindar Singh of 
Bashahr in 1816 by Lord Moira, the Governor-General conferred on 
him “in perpetuity, generation after goneration, the Réj of Rém- 
“ pur Bashahr and Thakurdis of Dhuletoo, Kardngal, and Kanethoo, 
“with all their revenues and internal and external rights.” 


From the date of this sazad to 1859 considerable confusion 
existed regarding the relationship of Khanecti to Bashahr. At first 
the Thakur ruled over his territory, but with an agent of the Raja of 
Bashahr at his side. He paid Rs. 900 a year as tribute to Bashahr, 
and furnished a complement of sometimes ten and sometimes twenty 
foot soldiers to wait on.the Raja. When births, marriages, or deaths, 
occurred in the Rdéja’s family, the Thékur and his subjects were 
called upon to contribute at the same rato as the people of Basbabr 
proper, and extraordinary demands for money or labour wore levied 
on Khaneti as well as on the rest of the Bashahr possessions. 


Later on, however, affairs in Bashabr fell into confusion during 
the early years of tho present Raja, and Khancti began to grow 
independent. The Thékur refused to pay his tribute through 
Bashahr; the Kdja retaliated by inflicting heavy fines on the 
Thikur and fomenting disputes between him and his subjects. 


The result was a condition of chaos which called for the inter- 
vention of Government. 
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In January 1860 it was arranged that, in consequence of the 
rovic disorders of Bashahr and the incompetence of the Raja, 
the Thakur of Khaneti should be permitted to exercise sovereign 
jurisdiction in his State, free of all interference from Bashahr, on 
condition of his making the following payments to that State :— 


1, Rs, 900 on the marriage of a Raja. 

2. Rs. 500 on the accession of a Réja of Bashahr. 
3. Rs, 900 on the marriage of a Raja. 
4. 


Rs. 300 on the investiture of the Tikka with the sacred 
thread. 

_ The subsoquent bistory of the State has been by no means 
pappy Tho incapacity of the Thikurs and the naturally turbulent 
isposition of the people provoked a succession of internal disorders, 
which has only ceased lately. Thikur Saran Chand, who succeeded 
jn 1858, was unable to maintain moro than a semblance of order 
during the thirty years of his rule. His son, Lal Chand, who 
became Thékur in 1888, was insaueand for some years the ad- 
ministration was carricd on by his brother. Zélim Singh with the 
worst results. In 1898 Zalim Singh was removed by Government, 
and a man named Sita Ram appointed manager. Neither Sita Rim 
nor Gobind Ram, who took his place in 1399, were able to keep 
things quiet for very long, but the present Manager, Gurdbidn 

Singh, has been more successful up to the present. 


No detailed description of tho people is roqnired. The Kanets 
are sub-divided into Kanets proper-and Kurans. The former claim 
to be Rajpits, and, for the most part, say that they are Chaubdnus. 
The Brahmans are, like those of Kumhirsain, Brahmans only in 
name. ‘They call themselves Sarsut and Bhiraddawaj. Tho Réj- 
puts are all connections of tho T’bdékur’s family. 


Agricultural conditions, methods, and results are much the 
same as in Kumhéarsain. There is very little irrigated land, not 
more than two per cent, of the total cultivated area. 


Rents average seven annas a ligha, and the various rates 
range from thirteen annas nine pies to two anuas one pie. 


The State forests were demarcated and settled in 1901-02. No 
working plan has yet been made. There aro no exploitable trees in 
the Suraj forests, which consist of immature sail, deodar, and a little 
kharsu, In Sadhoch there is a good deal of rau, for which at pre- 
sent there is no demand, and also a certain quantity of oak, which 
is Sold for charcoal. At preseut uot more than Rs. 1,000 a year are 
obtained from the forests, and only half this sum by sale of timber, 
grazing fees from Gujars providing the other half. 


There was once aniron mine in pargana Shili of Surdj, but this 
stopped working in 1886, as firewood was not available, 
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A few of the saminddrs trade in opium, buying it in Jubbal or 
Bashahr and selling it to licensed vendors who come up from the 
plains. 

The Hindustén-Tibet road passes through Sadhoch for some 
eight miles between Ndrkanda and Thinadar. Suraj is traversed 
by a rough road between Kotkhdi and Baghi. 

The Manager has full powers, and wields them in accordance 
with the law of British India. His is the only court. 


There are six parganas—Sadhoch, Basol, Gobindpur, Paréli, 
Halong, and Shili. There is one zailddér and twelve lambarddrs. 


A summary Settlemont was carried out in ]886, in which the 
Kotkhai rates were applied to Surij and the Kotgarh rates to Sad- 
hoch. This did not satisfy the people, and a revised Settlement 
was made in 1904 by Gobind Rim, tho Manager. Complaints were 
wade about this too, but it is still in force. 

The total jama ig Rs, 4,589-10-0, khdlsa Rs, 4,160, and the 
balance mudfi and jdyir. Lhe soil ratos are, irrigated land fourteen 
annas per Ligha ; unirrigated six annas, four annas, and two annas, 
according to quality of soil per tigha in Suraj, and five annas, four 
anuas, two annas six pies, and one annain Sadhoch. Cesses 
are imposed at 25 per cent. (lambarddr 5 per cent., patwdri 5 per 
cent., hakkeul-(ahsil 15 per cent.) 

Athwdrd begdr is exacted at the rate of one month’s service in 
the year for each holding. ‘The commutation fee is Rs, 4, but a 
man, who wilfully absents himself, may be fined 4 annas per diem. 
In addition every landholder is liable to furnish special begdr for 
road ropairs, weddings, funerals, visits of distinguished people, ete. 


Customary demands for marriages, weddings, etc., are collected 
at tho rate of Re. 1 per house. Nazardna is levied on land 
newly broken to cultivation, and is taken from certain outside 
villages, who have grazing right within the State. Watermills are 
taxed, and yield some Rs. 50 annually. 

One distiller is licensed to manufacture and soll liquor, He 
pays Rs. 50 a year license fee. 

The only tax on opium is a license fee of Rs. 5, which is taken 
from every wholesale purchaser. 

Stamps are not in use, although stamp duty is imposed as in 
British India. ‘T'he method adopted is to onface the paper with the 
value of the stamp over the Managor’s signature. 

There is no regular police force, or jail, and no school or 
dispensary. Most villages in the State are, however, within easy 
reach of Kotkhdi or Kotgarh. 


a 


DELATH STATE. 


Delath lies on the slopes above the left bank of the Sutlej to 
the east of Kotgarh ildka. It is surrounded by Bashahr, except on 
the west, where it touches Kotgarh. The area is some three or 
four square miles, and the population (1901) 1,489. The State is a 
feudatory of Bashahr, and pays an annual tribute of Rs. 150, with 
Rs. 30 as a fee to the Wazir of Bashabr. 


The present Chief is Thdkur Narindar Singh, who says that 
his family was founded by Priti Singh, « brother of the Kumhérsain 
progenitor Kirat Singh, and that these were two of four brothers, 
who came from Gya and settled at Karéngla in Bashahr. But, whereas 
Thékur Narindar Singh claims to be in the 146th generation 
from Priti Singh, the present Chief of Kumhérsain is stated to be 
only the 56th from Kirat Singh, which looks as though there 
must be a mistake somewhere. But, whatever its origin, the Delath 
family is undoubtedly an ancient one, and one that is held in consi- 
derable esteem by its neighbours. 


Thore are three parganas, Agli Ghori, BichliGhori, and Nichli 
Ghori, comprising respectively six, two, and, three villages or ham- 
lets. Each village bas a lambarddér, The Thakur is the sole judge 
and magistrate, and exercises his power in patriarchal fashion with- 
out reference to any particular code of law. His two chief officials 
are the Wazir and the Jathdr, the latter’s business being the cvllec- 
tion of revenue. 


No Settlement has been made, and revenue is paid partly 
in casb and partly in kind. Cash revenue amounts to Re. 360, and 
the value of kind revenue to about Rs. 770, or Rs. 1,180 in all. 


The domain lands yield about Rs. 200 a year. At Chatarangna 
in Chait each house pays the Stato eight annas, and at Naurdira two 
annas. At Naurdtra and on the occasion of several other festivals 
a goat is furnished to the State by the villagesinturn, The shddi 
ghami contributions are about one rupee a house. 


There is no other income, Children from the State can at- 
tend either the Kotgarh or the Rampur schools, Delath itself has 
none of the products of civilisation, such as roads, schools, dispen- 
saries, etc. 
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PART A. 


CHAPTER I—DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.—General. 


Hindur is said to have been the original name, from Handu, a CHAP. I, A. 
Brahman, who established his power over the local chiefs and General. 
made Hindur, in pargana Gullarwdla, his capital. Nalagarh, the 
present capital, was not founded until the 15th cengury, and was 
so called because the site of part of the towa was a dry torrent bed. 

_ The State lies between 80° 54’ and 31° 14’ N., and 76° 89’ and gaa heatea 
76°56’ E., with an area of 256 square miles, and a population (in daries, 
1901) of 52,551. It is bounded on the north by the Biléspur State 
and the Hoshiérpur district (tahsil Una), on the east by Mahlog 
and Béghal States, on the south by Patidla and the Kharar tahsil 
of Ambéla district, and on the west by the Rupar tabsil of Ambila. 

Two isolated villages lio in the middle of the Muhlog State. Nélagarh 
is divided fairly equally into two tracts Pahér, the hills, and Dea, 
the plains. The Pahfr has three parganas, Chamba (or Knndlu), 
Malion, and Raémgarh, and theDes four, Dharmpur, Nélagarh, 
Palési, and Gullarwdla. The Des tract lies in the Dun between the 
Siwdlik range and the hills proper, and party of it are extremely 


fertile. The Pahdr tract is of the usual character of the lower 
Simla hills. 


The main stream is the Sirsa, which has ite sources in the hills Stteams. 
above Kélka, and runs north-west slong the base of the Siwéliks, 
eventually joining the Sutlej at Awdnkot in the Rupar tahsil. Ié 
is fed along its course by other streamlets descending from the 
hilla, the principal of which in NAlagarh are from east to west the 
Ballad, the Pali, the Khari, the Khokra, the Chikni and the Kundlu 
naddis, and also by the Kanahan naddi, which rises in the Siwéliks 
and joins the Sirsa on ita left bank in the vicinity of Palési fort. 


The irrigation derived from these streams is uncertain, depend- !rleatton. 

ing almost entirely on the rainfall in the bills, and they are as a 
rule at their lowest ebb when water ia most needed, An irrigation 
work of former renown and historic interest is the Kéla Kund 
reservoir, formed by a barrier across the Kala Kund valley, some 
fifteen miles to the north-west of Nélagarh, It is said to have 
been originally constrnoted by the Pandavas, was restored by Réja 
Sansér Chand in 1860 a. p., and irrigated tho lands of some thirty 
villages. The barrier eventually burst after heavy rains, and 
unfortunately has never been repaired. 


The hills in the State consist of two well defined ridges run- Bi 
ning from south-east to north-west on either side of the Gambhar 

river. On the northern and easternmost of these are the ruins of 

the Surajgarh and Maléon forts, and on the other the Ramgarh and 
Chamba forts. On neither ridge does the highest point rise to 

more than 4,466 feet above gea level, 
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Section B.—History- 


The history of the ruling family of the State of Hindur or 
Nélagarh is included in that of Biléspur State, whence the Réjas of 
Hindur, descendants of the elder branch, originally came. Ajai 
Chand, the eldest son of Kéhan Chand, Réja of BilAspur, lost bis 
birth-right on the succession of his younger brother, Ajft Singh, 
to that State in a.-p. 1100, and resolved to carve outja ‘principality 
for himself. Having raised a force in his father’s kingdom, he 
invaded the territory of Handu, the Braman Thékur of Hindar. 
Handu’s cruel and unjust rule had alienated the affections of his . 
subjects, and they welcomed Ajai Chand asadeliverer. Seeing 
that a hostile force was collected on his frontier, Handu did not 
wait to be attacked, but with superior numbers fell upon the small 
and badly equipped army of Ajai Chand. He was completely 
defeated and lost his life in the encounter. 


Ajai Chand thus established the State of Hindur. He 
magnanimously performed the funeral rites of the fallon Thékur, 
and provided for the maintenance of his children, whose descendants 
are still headmen of Chirauli in the pargana of Nawdn Nagar. But 
Ajai Chand did not remain in undisturbed possession of his newly 
acquired kingdom, for Ajit Chand, who appears to have claimed 
suzerainty over it, invaded it suveral times ; but, though with his 
superior forces he was able to prevent Ajai Chand from regaining 
his rightful kingdom of Biléspsr, he was not able to oust him 
from Hiudur, and Ajai Chand, by his firm and just rule, sao- 
ceeded in consolidating his power in that kingdom, which he ruled 
until his death in 4. p. 1171. 


Bijdi Chand, his only son, succeeded when only four months 
old, and the administration of the kingdom was;carried on by hia 
mother, She had to cope with a revolt of the Kanets, who had 
grown turbulent under Handu but were kept under subjection by 
the vigorous rule of Ajai Chand. At first the ahklkdre of the State 
sided with the rebels, but the Réni called them before her, and by 
an impassioned appeal to their loyalty induced them to aid her in 
suppressing the rebellion. The Kanets were defeated in several 
engagements, and did not again venture on open disaffection, but 
Bijéi Chand, on assuming power, had to complete their subjugation. 
He greatly increased the internal prosperity of his State, and his 
name is still cherished in the hills for his charities. 


On his death at the age of 80 in 4. p. 1201 he was succeeded 
by his son Dham Chand, also a minor, whose reign was on the 
whole peaceful, though the Kanets were still turbulent and disloyal 
at heart. Dham Chand suppressed their gatherings, his object 
being to put a stop to cattle raiding. In this he succeeded, and 
his intelligence, even as & youth, made him an efficient and popular 
ruler, Ho died after a reign of 35 years in 1286 a. p, 
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Raja Bairang Chand succeeded, and his reign was uneventful. 


Réja Lachman, a minor, who followed, had to contend with 

internal rebellion, which he suppressed with firmness when he came 

age. He wasa sympathetic ruler and earned the gratitude of 
his subjects. 


_ Réja Utal Chand reigned ten years and was succeeded by 
his son, Réja Jaimal Chand, whose judgment commended the 
respect of all parties to a dispute. 


Réja Amar Chand was an active administrator, who often 
moved among his subjects in disguise in order to learn their 
needs. 


Raja Alam Chand had to face a serious crisis. In 1399 A.D. 
Timur invaded the Punjab, and, after his massacre at Delhi 
dnd hig sack of Meerut and Hardwir, marched on his return 
journey along tho foot of the hills, and reached the frontier of 
Hindur, where he pitched his camp in the open field. Resist- 
nce was out of the question, but Alam Chand repaired and 
rovisioned his forts and made every preparation for defence. He 
hen visited Timur in person and offered hima supply of pro- 
visions, of which his army stood in great need. This the invador 
accepted, and his forces pursued their march without inflicting 
any injury upon the State. Seven years after this event Alam 
Chand died in 1406 4. p. 


His son and successor Udham Chand had a_ peaceful 
reign and held aloof from the dissensions, which then prevailed 
among the Hill States, dovoting his encrgies to the amelioration 
of the lot of his subjects. His younger son Kotak Chand ro- 
ceived Chandori in pargana Paldsi for his maintenance, and his 
descendants still live there and bear the titlo of Midn, 


Réja Bikram Chand, the elder son of Udham Chand, suc- 
ceeded in 1421 a.p. His threo younger, sons in turn received 
jégire in pargana Paldsi, which were exchanged for jdgirs in 
pargana Nélagarh, when tho town of Nélagarh was founded 
‘and became the capital of the State, their residence being trans- 
ferred from Maiupuria in the former pargana to Baihin that of 
Nalagarh. 


Kidér Chand, the eldest son, succeeded to the gaddi in 1435, 
and was a mild and just ruler, who suppressod some feeble revolts 


with clemency. He also relieved famine with liberality. He died Ré 


in 1448, His son Jai Chand was even more famed than his father 
rane for his justice and the mildness of his rule. He died in 
1477 A. D. 
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Réja Narain Chand succeeded his father, Jai Chand, while 
still a minor, and the kingdom was administered by the Réni, 
his mother. During her régime, the Raja of Nurpur halted near 
the capital of the State on his way to Hardwar, and was 80 
pleased with the arrangements made for bis entertainment that 
he proposed an alliance between the young Raja and his daughter. 
His offer was accepted by the Rani, but opposed by the Wazfr on 
the ground that the status of the Réja of Nurpur was not 
sufficiently high. Upon this the Nérpur Réja married his 
daughter to the Rija of Bildspur, and incited that Prince to attack 
Nélagarh, which ho successfully did. Nélagarh was compelled 
to purchase peace by surrendoring the fort of Satgarha, which 
ig still held by Bildspur. 


The noxt Réja, Ram Chandar, was a great builder. He 
constructed the fort of Raémgarh, and also built the town of Rém- 
shahr, which he made his summer capital. It is said that he 
used to exact half the gross produce of the land as revenue, 
and, though this demand may appear excossive with regard to 
the circumstances of the time, it was apparently realised without 
hardship. His successor, Sansér Chand, who succeeded, built 
the handsome Diwdnkiina at Ndlagarh, and restored the Kala 
Kund reservoir, to which allusion has been made above. 


In 1618 a. D. Sansdy Chand was succeeded by Dharm Chand, 
the eldest’of his eight sons, whose chief measure was a_ reduction 
of the State’s revenue to one-sixth of the produce. An able and 
just ruler, Dharm Chand reigned for no Jess than 83 years, dying 


Him. in 1701 a.p. He was succeeded by his eldest son Himmat Chand, 
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during whose short reign of threo years the Pathins began to 
make inroads on the Hill States and attacked Hindur three 
times in rapid succession. Himmat Chand fell, fighting gallantly 
against the invaders, in a battle in which tho Hindus made a 
Gesperate resistance and were defeated with great loss. Bhup 
Chand succeeded his father Himmat Chand and was followed 
by his son Man Chand. 


The State was now divided by factions, the Mattidna Kanets 
siding with Mén Chand, and the Thndnu Kanets with Padam Chand, 
younger brother of the lute Réja Bhip Chand, Padam Chand 
assassinated his nephew Man Chand and obtained the throne, 
but was in turn killed by the Mattidnas. 


Bhéi Kharak Singh of Haripur in Mahlog effected a recon- 
ciliation between the factions, and induced Gaje Singh, a distant 
collateral avd refugee, to accept the gaddi. Heis the founder of 
the present dynasty and, though a just ruler, was not on good 
terms with his son Rém Sarav. The latter with a band of ree 
tainers occupied the fort at Paldsi, nnd lived as a free-booter. 
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Rém Saran Singh became Réjain 1788, and died at the 
age of eighty-six after a reign of sixty.years. I[n the early 
partof his reign he had so extended his dominions, that his 
authority was paramount from Palési to Mattidna, and eastwards 
as far as Ajmirgarh, on the Jumna; and though he did not conquer 
Sirmtir, Dharma Negi held the Subéthu fort for him. 


In 1803 the Gurkhas, it is said at the invitation of Bildspur, 
came from Nipél through the hills, and broke the power of Kém 
Saran Singh and all the Hill Chiefs. The famous fort of Rém- 
shahr, which had been constructed by the Chandels before they 
separated and Nélagarh was founded, was besieged by Gurkhas, 
and though provided with tanka for rain water and enormous 
granaries, the garrison was obliged to capitulate after three years’ 
siege, R&m Saran fled to Basdliin Hoshidrpur for three or four 
months, and then returned to Palési for ten years, which with Baddi 
and Gullarwala were the only forts left to him. In 1814 Sir D. 
Ochterlony came with his forces; a battle was fought at tho pass 
of Raémshahr and another at. Lohaér Ghiti near Maldun. The 
British force, English and Purbiah, was encamped for some months 
near Rémgarh, and eventually, whon guns were brought to bear on 
the fort, the defenders capitulated. In the decisive battle near 
Maléun Bhagta Thappa, the Gurkha leader, was slain. An Eng- 
lish officer, Lieutenant Williams, was killed at Rémshahr, and his 
tomb is well preserved to this day, 


Rém Saran Singh threw in his lot with the British, and by his 
exertions merited restoration to all his former possessions. He 
refused, it is said, to accept his fresh conquests, and contented 
himself with his ancestral possession of Nilagarh, as it stands now. 
The revenue to Hindur from the hill tracts under the Gurkha 
Government amounted to about Rs. 15,000, but in consequence of 
the struggles against the Gurkhas it had suffered much devastation, 
and mapy families were induced to movo to Palsi in the plains. 
In 1815 the total revenue amounted to Its. 45,000. In that year 
the petty district of Bharauli, near Kotkhdi, was granted to Réja 
Rém Saran Singh as a roward for his services, but its distance from 
Ndlagarh, the turbulence of the people, and his own unpopularity in 
that quarter led bim to agrce to its transfer to avother Chief, the 
Réna of Balsan, for the sum of Rs. 8,500. The Réja was confirmed 
by @ sanad, duted the 20th October 1815. He paid an annual tribute 
of Rs. 5,000 and was bound to aid the British Government with 
troops in time of war. Sentences of death passed by him required 
the confirmation of the Political Officer in charge, now known as 
the Superintendent, Hill States. After the Nipalese war Raja Rém 
Saran received an indemnity of one lakh of rupees, when he 
returned the Satgarha forts to the Raja of Biléspur from whom he 
had taken them. This sum he expended in improving and 
strengthening the fort of Paldsi in the plains, 
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Réja Bije Smgh succeeded, and on his death in 1857 the State 
lapsod to tho British Government, and it was at first decided that 
the three sons of Réja Rim Saran Singh by his Brabman wifo 
should be given the jdgir of the value of Rs. 10,000 a year held by 
tho Rani. In 1860, however, the Home authorities decided to restore 
the State to Ugdr Singh, and he became Raja with full powers. 
He was the most intelligent of Réja Rém Saran’s sons, having acted 
as Wazir during his father’s later years. The British Government 
guaranteed the jdgirs of his brothers Fateh Singh and Bir Singh, 
whose descendants in consequonce enjoy the privilege of collect- 
ing their own revenues. Fateh Singh was of unsound mind. 
Ugdr Singh was installed in 1860. He receivod a khillat of 
ae 1,120 and paid a parhkdsh of Rs. 1,120 and seven gold 
mohars. 


In the earlier part of bis reign he administered the State on 
sound lincs, but, when his eldest son, Isri Singh, attained his 
majority, dissensions arose. The latter’s mother was the daughter 
of a Midn of Jaswél in the Hoshidrpur district, and was married 
when Ugir Singh himself wag.aMiin. After he became Raja, he 
married the daughtor of a Chandel Mién, whose ancestors had 
come from Kahlir in Raja Ram Saran’s time, She resided at 
Paldsi and was known as the Paldsi Réni. Her only surviving son 
is Kanwar Jagindar Singh, whom Raja Ugér Singh appointed as 
his successor disregarding the claims of the elder Isri Singh. 


But on the Réja’s death in December 1876 it was decided that 
Isri Singh was the rightful heir, and he was installed in June 1877. 
He is allied by marriage with the houses of Goler, Kéngra, and 
Kuthér. He had been residing at Garkhal near Kasauli during the 
last years ofhis fathcr’s veign, and was thus handicapped by a 
limited knowledge of the affairs of the State. All the prisoners 
wore released on Ugdr Singh’s death, and all the State officials 
dismissod, but Ghulam Kadir, the former Wasir, was re-appointed. 
Mikn Jagindar Singh was awardcd a pension of Ra, 2,060 a year, 
and his. mothor suitably provided for, Ghulam Kadir as Wazir 
imposed new taxes and enhanced tho land revenue, thereby causing 
disturbances, which were only quelled by the Superintendent, 
Hill States, procooding to the spot with a force of British police. 
Ghuldm Kédir was subsequently dismiseed and banished from the 
State. A committec of the old officials was then appointed, and it 
worked satisfactorily for thirteon years, until dissensions impelled its 
abolition in 1893, and Jowdhir Lal, an official of the Nébha State, 
was appointed Manager. He effected asummary Settlement of the 
State, but his position soon became untonable and in 1895 Bhagwén 
Singh was appointed Wazir. 


He was a capable man and acted in the best interests of the 
State, but oventually he too was dismissed. Kanwar Jagindar Singh 
end Hari Singh subsequently occupied the difficult post, and then 
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 Counoil yas appointed with Bébu Sundar Singh as President. On CHAP. 1 6. 

he expiry of his term of office, his services were dispensed with, and Population. 
Mign Indar Singh, son of the above mentioned Hari Singh, was 
appointed. He is still in office. 


Section 0.—Population. 


The State is sparsely populated, the density being 
a trifle over 200 per square mile. In former days most of 
it was waste, tho villages being confined to the valleys, and 
to the tract south of the Sirsa away from the main routes. 
Guilarwiéla pargana was a desert. The only habitations were 
thatched huts, and the people concealed their valuable property in 
caves, Réja Rém Saran Singh colonised the tract afresh with 
settlers from the Ambéla and Hoshiirpur districts. 


There are no towns. The capital has a picturesque position at _ Nalagarh, 
the foot of a hill. A road winds up to the palace, which overlooke Pils 8 
the bazar from a precipitous spur. The Raja has two other resi- 
dences, one at Paldsi, and the other at Rimshahr in the hills. 

The principal tribes in ordor of numerical importance are Tribes and 
Kanets, Gujars, Brahmans, Sainis, Réjpits, Jits, and Labinis. In caster. 
the plains villages there are a good many Chemirs. Thero is a 
sprinkling of the ordinary trading and menial classes throughout 


tho State. A certain number of Muhammadans ure settled in 
Nélagarh town. 


Kanets are spread all over tho State, but are thickest in the  ganets, 
Pahér ildka, Their most noteworthy subdivisions are Mattidna, 
Kulahu, Bhalsangu, Bahalw4l, Nandaru, Bahrogu, Sudhdl, Jugldl, 
Nandwél, Machidna, Dalwél, Katwél and Thudnu. Most of the 
Kanets are agriculturists. Some earn their living by selling 
grain, grass, or wood, or by taking service. They are the oldest 
johabitants of the State,and are described as turbulent in 


disposition. Most of the subordinate offices in the State are 
filled by Kanets. 


The Gujars, Sainfs and Jéts live along the Ambéla and Recent im 
Hoshidrpur borders. They are immigrants from those districts ™st= 
brought in by Réja Rim Saran Singh. Some of the Sainfs came 
originally from tho Jullundur district. 


The greator part of tho cultivated area of the Des isin the qujars 
bands of Gujars. They are good cultivators, and are also cattle 
dealers, and sell milk and ght. Most of them are Mussalmans, but a 
certain number are Hindus. 


The Jéts and Sainis aro some Sikh and tho others Hindu. Jéts and 
They are industrious and quiet. The Sainis especially excel as 5% 
agriculturists. Their holdings are small, and they devote them- 
selves successfully to the more valuable crops such as tobacco, 
oilseeds, cotton, and sugarcane, the produce of which they export. 


CHAP. Y, 0. 
Population. 
Réjpats. 
Labings, 
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The majority of the Réjptits are connections of the ruling 
family, They cultivate their lands, and sometimes take service 
or engage in trade. 


The Labdndés are also immigrants from MHoshidrpur. In 


“addition to agriculture they follow their tribal profession of 


Other 
tribes. 


Religion. 


Manners and 


customs, 


carriers, They purchase grain in the villages, load it on 
bullocks, and sell it in Kélka or the hill cantonments. 


There is nothing specially noteworthy sbout the Brahmans 
or the trading and menial classes. These latter are represented by 
the following castes, Khatris, Bdnias, Sondrs, Bhibrés, Bhattfs 
Ghirths, Jhfnwars, Lohdérs, Barhdis, Kolfs, Chandls, Chaméars 
Bhénjras, Chuhrés, Dumnis, Kumbdrs, Chimbds, and Teli. By far 
the most numerous are the Chamére, who are the drudges of the 
Des villages. 


Nor ia there anything. special to note about the religion of 
the State. At Rimshahr below, Rémgarh fort isa tank built by 
Réja Rim Saran Singh and called Réwalsar. Like the Réwalsar in 
Mandi it contains floating islands, A temple to Kali is close by. On 
the first Friday in Jeth a fair is held, attended chiefly by women 
who gather in from all parts of tho ueighbouring States, Tho 
floating islands are worshipped as well as the goddess. Lakhdéta 
(Sakhi Sarwar Sultdo) bas a pirthén in the village of 
Dehdi, and a fair takes placo here in the month of M&gh to 
which Gujars mostly resort. The chief temple in Ndlagarh itself 
is that to Devi. Guga Pfe has shrines at Manpur and Ndlagarh, 
where fairs are held in the month of Bhddon. 


No detailed account of the habits and customs of the people 
ig obtainable, but it is belioved that there is nothing peculiar to 
Nélagarh in connection with these. Descriptions of the Kanets 
of the lower hills will be found in the Bildspur and Simla 
District Gazetteers, and for the Gujars, Jdts, and Sainis reference 
may be had to the Gazetteers of the Ambéla and Hoshidrpur 
districts, whence these people originally emigrated to Ndlagarh. 


CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC. 


=a 


Section A.—Agriculture, including Irrigation. 
During the Settlement operations in the Des, 1895-1899, 


CHAP.II,A. 


a certain amount of information was collected regarding the apricuitare 


economic condition of that tract. But no enquiry into such 
matters has ever been held in the Pahér ildka since the restora. 
tion of the State to Réja Ugér Singh. The revenue system of 
the Pabér remains as archaic as that of the least advanced of 
the smaller Hill States, and so far as is known no statistics have 
been compiled, such as would furnish the basis for an account 
of the material position of its people. The fact that a regular 
Settlement has not been thought necessary, perhaps, argues that 
the people are as a whole fairly prosperous. 


There are four main classes of soil in the Des, (1) lehri, 
ie, manured, (2) dabbar, naturally moist, (8) talla, low-lying, 
and (4) changar, high-lying. For Settlement purposes each of 
these was divided into irrigated and unirrigated, and unirrigat- 
ed talla and changar were further subdivided into first class 
and second class. Lehi land generally yields two crops in the 
year, dabbar gives @ rice crop and sometimes a spring crop 
following; first class talla, jowdr or cotton in the autumn and 
occasionally a spring crop too, and the other classes seldom more 
than one crop a year. Changar second class gives one crop in 
every two or three years. 


For the Kharif harvest maize is the principal crop on both 
irrigated and unirrigated lend. Next to it come moth on unirri- 
gated land. Other grains are in order of extent jowdr, mash, rice, 
bdjra and kulath. Of non-grain crops cotton is extensively grown, 
and after it come til, sugarcane, and hemp. In the Rabi, five-sixths 
of the harvest is wheat, and most of the remainder gram. 
Barley, tobacco, and sarson are the only otbers of any extent. 


Kanets and Gujars between them held more than half the 
cultivated land in the Stato, In the Des at settlement 76 per 
cent. of the population was dependent on agriculture, and 
the percentages on the cultivated area possessed by the 
various tribes were, Gujars 42, Kanets 24, State and non- 
agricultural castes 16, Sainis 9, Jats 4, Labénds 3 and Rajputs 2. 


Agricultural labourers engaged for seed or harvest time are 
given two apnas a day and their food. 


Up to the 1899 Settlement alienations of land by the occupants 
were not recognised by the State. Hence very.few transfers by 
sale or mortgage in the Des came to light at Settlement. The 
percentage ascertained was 1°41 for mortgages and ‘4 for sales on 
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Section D.—Muines and Mineral Resources. 


Tho headworks of the Sirhind Canal at Rupar were built of CHAP.ILG. 
stone quarried close to Nélagarh, which was carried to Rupar on @ means of 
temporary railway. This stone is the only mineral of commercial Communica: 
importance in the State. bass 
Minerals, 


Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 


There are no arts or manufactures, and no trade worth the  Manuface 
name. Cotton and any surplus grain available are imported to ures and 
Rupar, Kalka, gr Ludhiéna, and metals, salt, cloth, ctc., brought ~~ 
back. 


1 


me 


Section G.—Means of Communications. 


There are four main roads: (1) from Nilagarh to Bilaspur, Communica: 
Suket, Mandi, and Kulu with a halting stage and rost-house at "™. 
Kundlu, 13 miles from Nélagarh ; (2) from Ndlagarh to Rupar, 14 
miles ; (8) from Nélagarh to Baddi (10 .milcs), where there is a 
halting stage and rest-house; from Baddi the road continues 
through Patidla territory to Kalka ; (4) from Baddi to Patta in 
Mbbiog State, and thence to Simla vid Kakarhatti and the old 
Kalka-Simla road. 


The first three mentioned are, generally speaking, in good 
order and fit for country carts. Beyond Baddi the Kalka road is 
very bad. The Baddi-Patta road is rongh and only fit for mule 
tratiic. 


There is an Imperial post office at Nélagarh, and a telegraph Postal. 
office was opened at the same place in 1908. 
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CHAPTER ITIL—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


oe ee 


Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 


The administration of the Stato is at present in the hands of a 
Council of three. ‘They have full powers, except that an appeal 
agaiost any order of ‘theirs lies to the Radja. The law of British 
India is enforced wherever applicable. The State has no peculiar 
law of its own. 


ED 


Section B.— Civil and Criminal Justice. 


Thore are three Courts. First the ijlds khds, the Raéja’s Court, 
which only exercises appellate jurisdiction over the Court of the 
Council. Below it is Court of the Council with full civil, criminal, 
and revenue powers. Subordinate to the Council Court is the Court 
of the Tahsildar, who has second class magisterial and judicial 
powers. 


The old parganas described above are maintained, but have no 
administrative importance, The whole State is included in one 
tahsil under a Tahsildar, with a special revenue officer for the 
collection of land revenue in the Pahdr tract, the records appertain- 
ing to which are kept in Hindi and in their former-style.: 


The Indian Registration Act is in force without modification, 
the Registrar being the Council Court. About Rs, 200 are paid 
in fees yearly. 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 


in the time of Raja Rim Singh land revenue was taken both 
in cash and kind. In tbe Pahér tho unit of area was the patha, that 
is to say, the amouut of land which could be sown by 24 seers 
kacha or one seer pukka of seed. The unit of assessment was the 
taka, which was composed of a varying quantity of pathas accord- 
ing as the land was good or bad, irrigated or unirrigated. Hach 
taka paid Ro, 1 in cash annually, and one maund kacha (16 seers 
pakka) of grain in the following proportion, 5 seers rice, 8 seers 
mdash, 82 seers maize or wheat, all sacha. If the taka contained 
no irrigated land the grain was all wheat or maize, or if the land 
was poor koda, bathu, or kulath. This system continues up to the 
present day, and there has never been any occasion to attempt to 
estimate the average area of a taka. In the neighbouring State of 
Baghal it is described as about a bigha and a half, 
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As a grazing tax each man owning cattle had to give the State 
one goat a year, irrespective of the number of bis animals, 


Water mills wore taken to belong to the State. They were 
held by three classes : Daolas, Kolis, and Jhinwars, The Daolas 
paid as rent Rs. 12 a year, the Kolis 1€ maunds of grain, and 
the Jhinwars 12 maunds. All had to furnish begdy in addition for 
eight days in the month. 


In addition to the begdr described above, which was termed 
athwdra begér, special begdr (hela) was required for three months 
in the year on the same terms. Athwdra begdris were given a 
ration of food of 3 seers a day, but of the hela begdris only those 
who were called on for. servico at the palace were given food. 
Hela begdris were usually employed as household servants of the 
Stato officials. Failure to attend as a begdri was punished with 
a fine caiculated at the rato of Rs. 2 a month. 


When required, milk was takon from the zaminddrg without 
payment, and thoy were also responsible for labour to repair the 
roads or State buildings. 


When the Radja assembled a force of any kind, each plough 
was liable to furnish 10 maunds of grass and wood. Fora wed- 
ding or furieral in tho Raéja’s family, or during his tour in tho State, 
all grass and wood required had to be furnished without payment. 
Grain purchased for ils State granary was paid for at 44 seers 
in the maund, and was re-issued at 36 seers in the maund,. 


All land was considered the absolute property of the Raja. 
The payment of nazardna secured an occupier # precarious tenure, 
which was liable to be terminated at a moment’s notice, if some 
one else offered a highor nazardna for the holding. No tenant of 
land was permitted to make a private alienation of what rights 
he possessed. 


Tn addition to everything else there was a further exaction 
for a purpose not stated of a maund and a half of maize and five 
seers of hemp from every plough annually. 

Between 1856 and 1860, when the State was under British 
administration, a cash assessment was imposed, revenue in kind, 
miscellaneous demands, and begdr wero abolished, and a summary 
distribution made over the villages by Mr. Barnes, on the old 
plough measurement, as follows :— 


Rs, 17 per plough of irrigated land (60 bighas). 


Rs. 16 ‘ee plough of. first class unirrigated land (80 
ighas). 


Rs, 14 per plough of inferior land (100 Lighas). 
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The total demand was Rs. 64,300 including assignments, the 
Des paying Res. 89,544 (Rs. 25,000 khdlsa and Rs, 4,544 jdgir) 
and the Pahér Rs. 24,756. Cesses in addition were imposed at 
15 per cent.on the land revenue, 5 per cent. for malba, and 10 
per cent. for the village headman’s pachotra and biswaddri. The 
jdgirddrs were allowed to collect their own revenue in cash or 
kind as they pleased. 


In 1860 the State was restored to Réja Ugir Singn, who 
abolished the cash assessment, and reintroduced the old system, 
with certain reductions in pargana Gullarwidla in favour of new 
settlers. 


In 1868, as a result of complaints made by the subjects of 
the State, Lord William Hay, the Superintendent of the Hill 
States, induced the Réja to make certain concessions. The maund 
was fixed at 40 seers for all State transactions ; the extra demand 
of wheat, maize, and hemp from each plough was abolished ; the 
zaminddrs were allowed to take al) the straw at the crop division, 
(butin return four annas a bigha were imposed on fodder crops) ; 
athwdra begdr was remitted, hela begdy remaining as before; 
grass and milk supplied at tho halting stations were ordered to be 
paid for ; arrangements were made by which the zaminddrs could 
obtain grass and wood for their own use free of cost, and in lieu 

' of the former custom of taking a goat from each grazier a grazing 
tax of six pies per animal was imposed. 


But, as time went on, all the old impositions were restored 
and new ones added. In 1880 there was an upheaval in the 
State, which resulted in the dismissal of the then Wazfr, and the 
abolition of tho new taxes. Athwdéra begdr was however 
maintained. 


In 1898 the people found the burden of begdr and miscella- 
neous taxes intolerable, and to quiet them the Raja promised a new 
settlement. He sent for a man called Jowéhar Lal from Niabha, 
who instead of a regular Settlement proposed a summary Settle- 
ment only. No measurements were taken, crop returns and 
prices for the previous five years were roughly estimated, and 
the Stato share fixed at 27 per cent. of the gross produce dis- 
tributed according to ploughs. The total original demand for the 
Des was Rs. 73,930, but as the assessment was not accepted by 
the zaminddrs, a remission of 32 per cent. was allowed, and the 
revenue reduced to Rs. 57,807. 

n Jowéhar Lal’s settlement the following miscellancous 
demands were maintained :— 

(1) The goat tax of six pies per animal. 

(2) The Diwali nazardna of two annas per plough, 

(3) The mahardna payment of Rs. 10 per plough by 
each lambarddr every ten years. 
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(4) The rent and begdér due from owners of water 
mills, 

(5) The Siléh Khéna taxes and the service commutation 
fees of jigirddrs. 

(6) Hela begér was continued. The labourers required 
were supplied by the villages in rotation. Men 
employed at the Durbér and detained there over- 
night received rations. Otherwise none were 
paid or fed, except that a cooly taken outside the 

_ State was given his food. 

(7) Each plough supplied five maunds of a7 grass and 
five maunds of dry wood to the Durbar. 

(8) Four seers of ghi had to be furnished for each 
plough and a rupee was paid for these, irres- 
pective of the market rate. 

(9) Grazing fees were levied on cattle brought in to 
graze from outside the State. The rates were, 
buffaloes, camels, and draught bullocks Re. 1 per 
head; cows, bullocks, and mules annas 8; donkeys 
annas. 4, and goats annas 2. Subjects of the 
State were allowed to graze their own kine free 
of charge in the village grazing grouods. 

(10) Bashabr traders bringing goats through the State 
paid s toll of three pies on each animal. 

(11) Nazardna was made payable by the pirhds or public 
drummer, whose privilege it was to attend all 
wrestling matches within his pargana, und to 

. receive one-fourth of the sum collected thereat. 

(12) A commission of Re. 1-9-0 per cent. was levied on 
sales of cattle within the State. This was re- 
covered in the first instance from the purchaser 
and failing him from the seller. 


The other cesses imposed by Réjas Kém Singh and Ugdr 
Singh were remitted. 


A regular Settlement of the Des portion of the State was 
commenced in. 1895 under the superintendence of Mién Bhagwan 
Singh, then Wazir. The next year the work was placed in charge 
of Lila Gopi Chand, Deputy Superintendent, Deputy Commis. 
sioner’s Office, Peshéwar, whose services were lent for the purpose 
by Government. He was not altogether successful in conciliatio 
the people, and in 1898 Mién Durga Sivgh of Kotkhéi was depu 
to verify and report upon his results. Final orders were passed 
by Mr. Meredith, Superintendent, Hill States. He fixed Rs. 77,965 
asa total demand plus cesses at Rs, }0-2-0 per cent. This was 
reduced later on at the instance of Government to Rs. 70,616, by 
an adjustment of the distribution in certain villages. Measure- 
metits Were conducted on the square system with the 4} feet haram 
as the unit of measurement. ‘The bigha thua equalled 900 square 
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yards, and 5°88 bighas went to the acre. The whole tract was 
taken as one assessment circle. The gross produce was ascertained 
by crop inspections, and the State shure fixed at 21 per cent. 
The total area worked out as 34,046 acres, and the average inci- 
dence in accordance with the subsequent reduction was a fraction 
over Rs, 2 per acre. 


The soil rates were— 


Rs. A. P. 
Chuhi, lahri, dabbar, and talla irrigated 1 2 0 
Changar irrigated at safe ae 012 0 
Lahri, talla I, and dabbar unirrigated... 012 0 
Talla Il, and Changar [ unirrigated ... 03 0 
Changar IT unirrigated ms a6 02 0 

The detail of cesses was— 

Rs. A. P. 
Lambardér sui =i ee 5 0 O per cent 
Patwéri Re vals ~ the 8 2 0 do. 
School 8 ae ae 66 10 0 do. 
‘Post ofSice oe ee fe sy? 0 8 0 do. 
Hospital ee 0 8 0 do. 


In the Pahér ildta revenue is still collected on the old system 

of Réja Rém Singh, partly in cash and partly in kind. The grain 

evenue is removed to Nadlagarh and then sold. The estimated 

sh revenue is at presont about Re. 22,000, of which about 

s. 5,500 are assigned. In an. average year the value of grain 
revenue is about Rs. 10,000. 


In round numbers the present Jand revenue of the whole 
tate, including the value of grain is about Re. 1,04,000 (of which 
bout Rs, 24,000 are assigned), plus Rs. 7,000 ceases on the Des 

tiract. 


Certain miscellancous matters connected with the revenue 
were arranged at Settlement as follows :— 
(1) Jagirddrs and mudfiddrs were required to pay cesses 
on thoir assignments. The revenue duc to them 
-was ordered to be collected by the State, and 
disbursed from the State treasury. The service 
commutation fee of two annas in the rupee 
Jovied on jdgirddérs, and latterly held to bea 
contribution towards the Government tribute, 
was continued. It was ruled that jdgirddrs 
were only entitled to receive the revenue of their 
jagirs, that they had no proprietary rights in the 
Jands, of which the revenue was assigned to 
them, and that their claim to nazardna on new 
cultivation of waste lands within their jdgirs was 
untenable. On the other hand, they still receive 
the Silih Khana feps and grazing tax Jevied, with- 
in their jagirs. 
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CHAP. (2) Transfers of land between subjects of the Siate were 
Il, €. permitted, subject to a payment to the State of a 
nd 5 per cent. commission on sales and mortgages, and 
Revenue. annas 8 a bigha on gifts and wills. Alienations 
of land to outside persons require the permission of 

the Réja. 


(8) Waste land was recorded as tho proporty of the State, 
but the rights of villagers to cut grass and wood 
were secured. The grazing tax of 6 pies per head 
on sheep and goat was continued. 


(4) Definite rates were laid down for nazardna payable 
on waste land broken to cultivation. These were 
annas 8 per bigha for changar, Re. 1 per bigha for 
talla, and annas 12 per bigha for land thrown up 
in the bed of a stream. 


(5) Sildh Khéna fees were fixed at Re. 1 for goldemiths 
and annas 8 for other shopkeepers and craftsmen. 


(6) Grazing dues on cattle brought into the State to graze 
were maintained as before. 


(7) The land of a deceased zamtaddér, who leaves’ no 
collatoral within five degrees, was held to revert 
to the State, and could be given to any one for 
cultivation on payment of nazardua. 


(8) Water mill rent was fixed at Rs, 6 per annum 
from Da Iss. One maund kacha per month while 
the mill is working and occasional begdr from 
Jhinwars, and 4 maund and a half kacha per 
working month without begdr from Kolis. 


(9) Begdr was reduced to liability to furnish supplies and 
coolies for large camps, for the Réja’s tour, and on 
the occasions of deaths or marriages in the Réja’s 
family, and to labour for repair of the roads. 


Assign: Most of the assigned land revenue goes in jdgirs to various 
ments of land yelatives of the Radja. Tho largest jdgirddr is Mién Bhagwén 
iia Singh, whose grandfather Fatteh Singh was passed ovor in the 

succession to the rdj by his younger brother Ugér Singh, father 
of the present Réja. Kanwar Jagindar Singh, the Réja’s_ brother, 
receives a cash pension. ‘I'hree families of Midns live in Nélagarb, 
and bave jdégirs in various villages. Others, more distantly 
connected with the ruling fomily, reside in the villages of Nangal, 
Jandori Saner, Gurdaspura, Pali, Karura, and Banjara in pargana 
Palisi where they have jdgirs. 
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Section D.~—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


Opium is purchased from Arki, Hosbidrpur, and Ambala, as i 
The poppy is not cultivated in the State. The lease for vend of potice and 
opium is sold by auction annually, and the contractor has agents Jails. 
for retail vend at Nélagarh, Baddi, Barun, Kundlu, and Raém- 
shahr. ‘The licenses for opium and drugs are sold together, but 
separately from that for country liquor. ‘The average fee is Rs. 800. 


Country spirit is manufactured in the eadr distillery at Excise. 
Nélagarh, the lease of which, carrying with it the monopoly for 
wholesale and retail vend in the State, is put up to auction every 
= The licensee has retail shops at Nélagarb, Jagét Khana, 


Drugs, 


addi, Barun, Kundlu, and Rémshahr. In addition to the license 
ee, a atill-head duty of 3 piesin the rupee ie imposed. The 
tal excise income is Rs. 1,330 a year. 


The British Stamp and Court Fees Acta are in force. Stamps Stamps. 
are made at Nélagarh, and issued from the State treasury to an 
agent at Nélagarh, who is in the ‘service of the State. Judicial 
and non-judicial stamps are distinguished. The values of each 
escription are anna 1, annas 2, 4 and 8; Rs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, 25, 
0, 100 and 500. The stamp revenue is about Rs. 2,500. 


The total income of the State averages about Rs. 1,30,000 a Total reve- 
ear, including assigned revenue, which is first brought into the 2 
reasury, and then paid out again to the assignees. 


Section F.—Public Works. 


No regular Publio Works Department is maintained, and |, Public’ 
{here are no modern works of any note. The palace at Nélagarh io 
has an imposing situation overlooking the town, and is a handsome 
building. It includes a Diwdnkhdna built about 1570 ap. by 
Raja Sansér Chand. 


There are some interesting old forts in the State, Paldsi in 
the plains, and Rémgarh, Chamba, and Maldon in the hills, 


Section G.—Army. 
There are no regular State forces. The Réja has a body- Amy. 
uard of ten or eleven horsemon, and a few sepoys. These are 
domed with sword and lance. In addition there are some palace 
guards. 


EG 


Section H.—Police and Jails. 


The State has three police stations at Nélagarh, Kundlu, and Police. 
Ramgarh, and chaukis at Baddi and Gullarwila. There is one 
constable only at each chauki. At Nélagarh there are one 
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Inspector, onc Sub-Inspector, one sergeant, one muharrir, and 
twenty constables. At Rémgarb, a sergeant, a muharrir, and 
eight constables, and at Kundlu a sergeant, a muharrir, and four 
constables. The President of the Council acts as Superintendent 
of the force. 


There is a jail at Nélagarh with accommodation for fifty 
risoners, and under the charge of a jailor with a staff of warders. 
here are no jail industries. -Convicts'are employed on out-door 

labour. 


Section I.—Education and Literacy. 


‘rhe State has two schools, a ‘Middle School at Nélagarh, 
with an attendance roll of 100,anda-Lower Primary School at 
Kundlu with 25 pupils. Education is backward, and the people 
show little inclination for it. 


Section J.—Medical. 


A hospital building has just been completed at Ndlagarh, but 
has not yet been opened. Nalagarh is the only Hill State which 
has been scriously attacked by plague. The epidemic raged in 
Nélagarh town and the neighbouring villages during the winters 
1901-02, 1904-05, and 1906-07, and the approximate number of 
deaths for each respective visitation was 207, 49, and 238. 


4.—KEONTHAL STATE GAZETTEER. 


PART A. 


CHAPTER I—DESCRIPTIVE, 


——— 


Section A.--General. 
Excluding its five feudatory states of Koti, Theog, Madbdn, 
bund, and Ratesh, the Keonthal State consists of six detached 
le or tracts, divided into eighteen parganas which are as 
ollows :— 


1, Its main portion, or southern circle (halka jantibi), is 
bounded on the east by Theog, Balsan, and Sirmur; on the north 
Patigja, Koti and Madhdo; on the west by Patidla, Koti, and the 
wile district; and on the south by Sirmur and Patidla. It 
mprises ten parganas, viz. :— 
Fagu 
Khalgshi bin Fégu tahsil. 
Tir Mahasu 


Soma p woe 
by 
8 
to) 
= 


| 
Ji " Junga tahsil. 
3 


2. Its northern part, or halka shumali, is bounded on the east 


nd north by Kumbérsain ;'on the west by Theog and Madbdn ; and 
te tho south by Theog. It comprises four parganas, viz. :— 
11. Shili. Y 
> ‘ 
ie Ree ~. bin Fégn tabsil. 


14. Chadéra. 


8. Pargana Punar is nearly surrounded by Jubbal territory, 
except on the west where it adjoins Balsan : it also adjoins Kotkhdi 
Ms the north. 


4. Pargona Réwin is more remote, and is bounded on the egst 
by Garhwél and Bashahr ; on the north by Bashabr and Jubbal ; on 
the west by Réwin and Jubbal; on the south by the Béwar pargana 
5 Debra Dun and the Dhddi State. Parganas Réwin and Punar 


form the Rawin tahsil. 


5. Pargana Rémpur is a detached area lying four miles south 
of Simla, and surrounded by Patidla territory. 


6. Pargana Wakna is a detached area lying between Patiéla 
territory and the British pargana of Bharauli. 


These two latter parganas form part of tabsil Junga, 


CHAP. I.A. 
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In pargana Khaldshi lies the Mahésu dhdr, its highest peaks 
being Mahdésu and Deshu, and on the latter are the ruins of a 
ort. The Bekhalti dhér, on which there is another ruined fort, 
also lies in this pargana. 


Pargana Rajéna contains the Sandhu dhdr, with its two peaks 
of Panertu and Kandg. In this and Matiina also lies the Jardh 
dhdar, with ruined forts on its highest points at Pantha, Darmeja, 
and Jaréh, In Matiéna and Chaddra parganas lies the Nég dhdr, 
with ruins of forts on Kamlori, Nag, and Tikkar, its highest 
peaks. Chadara also contains the Ghada Kupar dhdr, with its peak 
called Shergarh, on which is a largo natural pool. 


Pargana Shili contains the Kot dhdr, with the peak of Ban- 
ké-jalu, on which are the ruins of a fort, and that of Kot, where 
there is a stone platform to Kali. 


In paryana Réwin is the Durlu dhér with its peaks of Jakhi, 
Dhedar, Kawdmond, Bédalmond, Gidmond, and Sharoli. 


In pargana Punar ig the Kupar dhdr, with the peaks of 
Shiikdsor, Madhéoni, and Nigd:and the Chambi dhdr, with its 
peaks Churtha, Shirgal, and Kalifopur with the ruins of a fort on 
the latter. 


In Karoli pargana is the Bhén dhkdr, running south from the 
Tingash dhdr, with its highest point at Karodé tibd; the Kanéti 
dhdr, culminating in the Kanéti peak, on which is the temple of 
Kanéti deota ; tho Mantin dhér, with its peaks of Mantn and Jaipur : 
and the Nink{i dhdr with those of Shingi and Kawéilia. 


In pargana Jéi and Pardli lies tho Gjnta dhdr, running from 
Koti to haldwag and Chéil, with its peaks of Rathmu, Maroli and 
Mahdsu Mor. Near Bhaléwag is a large tank, and the palace of 
the Raja. 

In Jajot pargana is the Beolfé dhdr, running from Kasumpti 
and ending in the Ashui river, with the peaks of Samta and 
Shirgal. 

In Kalénj pargana lies the Karero Térab dhdr, running south 
from Simla and culminating in the Karero, Pathé, Thékri 
and Tdérab peaks. The Mundli dhdr is an offshoot of the Térab 
dhdr, which ends in the Ashn{: its chief peaks are Mdndli and 
Maédag, a ruined fort lying on the former. 


The Pabar river runs through the Réwin pargana, and a wooden 
bridge crosses it at Sdora village. Timber is floated down 
the stream. The Giri forms the boundary between the parganas 
of Ratesh, Jai, and Karoli and the Sirmur State. The Ashnf runs 
through the State between Junga, its capital, and Simla. The 
Maori naddi derives its water from two khads, one running from 
Nérkandd through parganas Shili and Rajéna, and the other 
through the parganas of Matiina and Rajina. It falls into the Giri 
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opposite to Bagain in Ghund State. The Giri Fishing Club leases 
the part of Giri in Keonthal for Rs. 150 @ year, and also the fish- 
ing in the Pabar for Rs. 8; that in the Ashni, for Rs. 21 ; and that 
in the Maori for Rs. 5. 


The climate of Junga tahsil is milder than that of Fégu, 
and in the antumn malarial fever often prevails in its low-lying 
villages. égu tahsfl has the coolest and healthiest climate in the 
State. The highor villages of Réwin tahsil have a cold climate, 
but in the lowor villages on the banks of tho Pabar, it is warmer 
than in Junga, and in them malarial fever is common in autumn. 


Fégu and Punar receive much moro rain than the ohetr 
parganas. The snowfall on gtésn, Dhedhir, and Jaékhi is the highest 
on record in the State, and in autumn in Fagu and Punar tahsils 
hail-storms frequently occur. 


Section B.—History. 

An ancestor of the ruling family is said. to have established 
himself at Allahabad in the time of Shahib-ud-Din Ghori, to 
avoid whom he had flod from Bengal. His son Rip Sain wandered 
still further afield and came to Rupar, in tho present Ambila dts- 
trict, where he built a fort and established bimself as a petty 
chieftain. He was, however, constantly at war with the local 
Muhammadans, and was ultimately overthrown and slain by them. 
His three sons fled in different directions: Bir Sain to Suket, Giri 
Sain or Tam Sain to the prescnt Keonthal, and Hamir Sain to 
Kishtawar in Jammu. Each founded a, Stato, and the present 
Réja of Keonthal claims to be the 77th in doscent from Giri Sain. 


For centuries the chief feature of the State’s history was the 


perennial triangular contest between it, Sirmur, and Bashahr, in " 


the course of which first one and then another became supreme, 
and in turn lost its position. 


In 1800, on the eve of the Gurkha invasion, Keonthal 
is said to have been the overlord of eighteen minor thakurais, 
viz, Koti, Ghind, Theog, Madhan, Mailog, Kuthér, Kunhiér, 
hémi, Tarhoch, Sangri, Kumharsain, Rajina, Kharentu, Maili, 
halési, Bégri, Digthali, and Ghét. Of these the first four 

still exist as feudatories to Keonthal. Mailog, Kuthdér, Kunhiér, 
hfmi, Tarhoch, Sdngri, and Kumbérsain are described as having 
eed themselves during the Gurkha occupation, and are now in- 
ependent States. The others are no longer separate principalities, 
nd have been absorbed in this or other States. 


This account of the eighteen subordinate thakurais is perhaps 
somewhat exaggerated, as Kumhirsain was certainly subject to 
eae at the timo of the Gurkha invasion, and was afterwards 
xpressly declared by General Ochterlony independent of all but 
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CHAP. 1, B. the paramount Government. Keonthal itself was probably in the 
Kistery, 8ame pasitian to Bashabr very shortly before the coming of the 


Gurkhas. 
The Gurkhas’ When the Gurkhas arrived, the then chief, Réna Réghunéth 
invasion, = Sain, fled to Suket, where he died, leaving an infant son Sansdr 


Sain, born in exile, Sansér Sain returned to his father’s State in 
1814, and ‘his guardians, when called upon by Sir David Ochterlony 
to contribute money or territury towards the expenses of the 
Gurkhe War, chose to surrender eight of the sixteen parganas of 
the State.to the British. ‘These together with part of the Baghét 
State wero handed over to Patidla for a nazardna of Rs. 2,80,000. 


Py rhsniesocr The remaining eight parganas wera secured to Réna Sansér 

State «Sain in perpetuity, by sanad No. 97, dated 6th September 1815, 
and later on Punar, a tract then scarcely cultivated or even imha- 
bited, was made over to him by sanad No. 19, of 5th April 1823. 
In 1880, twelve villages were acquired by the British Government 
for the hill station of Simla, and in exchange the Rdwin pargana 
was grunted to the Rana. In 1872 the pargana of Wakna in the 
Bharauli ildka was transferred to the State in exchange for the 
land on which the Bishop Cotton School, Simla, now stands. 


Punar at the The people of Punar were in former days remarkable for a 
ane Co ferocious courage, which was not characteristic of any of their 
" neighbours, Mr. Fraser, who marched through the tract in May 
1815, comments in his “ Himalé Mountains” upon the curious 
circumstance of a high-spirited and independent race existing in 
complete isolation, surrounded by the “ poor subdued creatures” of 
Jubbal and Kotkhai, in a country not particularly inaccessible. 
Previous to the coming of the Gurkhas, Punar was, according ‘to 
Mr. Fraser, nominally a part of Jubbal State, but the inhabitants 
neyer dreamt of acknowledging the authority of the Jubbal Chief 
or of paying him any revenue. They could muster 1,000 fighting 
men, and, although they had large villages and plenty of oultiva- 
tion, were confirmed marauders, and were guilty of all kinds of 
atroeities on their less warlike neighbours. They excelled in 
guerilla tactics, and, long after the complete reduction of Sirmur 
and Jubbal, it cost the Gurkhas years of fighting before they 
could introduce even a semblance of their authority into Punar, 
Finally they defeated the Punar army in a bloody battle at Matil, 
and laid their villages waste. As soon as the British declared 
war against the Gurkhas, the men of Punar rose and massacred the 
parties of Gurkha soldiers, whom they had tempted into theijr 
country to collect revenue. They then proceeded to besiege a 
Gurkha detachment in the Jubbal fort of Chaupal, and Mr. Fraser 
considered that the prompt surrender of the Chaupal garrison to 
his brother's force of irregulars, sent early in 1815 to ascertain 
the state of affairs in Jubbal, was due-to fear-of falling into the 
handa of the lawless savages of Punar. Nevertheless the -hanrg- 
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ing, which the Gurkhas gave them, seems to have broken the CHAP. LB. 
Bpirit of the Pudar men, for since the establishment of British in-  pistory, 
fluence in the hills they have not been especially conspicuous for 
turbulence. 


Réna Sansér Chain behaved well in 1857, and hospitably  RéjeSancér 
sheltered at Junga several Europeans, whom the scare of the ~"™" 
Jutogh mutiny had driven from Simla. He was rewarded with 
the hereditary title of Raja and a valuable khillat. 


Raja Mohindar Sain succeeded Sansér Chain in 1862, and , Réis. Mo 
ruled for nineteen years. His father had loft him a legacy of ; 
heavy debt, which he succeeded in paying off. He died in 1882 and 
was followed by his son Réja Bilbir Sain, of whose reign internal 
disorders were a feature, until in 1899 it became necessary to ape 
point a Government manager to carry out a regular Settlement. 


_  Réja Balbir Sain died in 1901, and was succeeded by his son gi* Bis! 
Bijai Sain, the present chief. 


Section C.—Population. 
The people of the State are of the classes usual in the Simla Thereerie. 
hills, and xf> more special description of them, their habits and 
¢ustoms is required than that contained in the Simla District 
Gazetteer. 


_ Some of the more interesting features of the religion of the Religion, 
State are dealt with in a special appendix. 
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CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC. 


Section A.—Agriculture including Irrigation. 

Kanets predominate as an agricultural class, and hold 61 per 
cent. of the total cultivated area. Brabmans hold 9 per cent., Réj- 
pa 4 per cent., Pujdris 2 per cent., and other tribes 24 per cent. 
he Pujéris are a degraded class of Brahmans, and their proper 
function is menial service in the village temple. They have, how- 
ever, begun to take to agriculture lately. ‘Other tribes’ are 
Badhéis, Tris, Lohdrs, Kolis, Chamdrs, Rehrs, Chandls, and Dime. 


Generally speaking, the wholo population is dependent on 
agriculture and is, as a whole, fairly well off. 


The principal Rabi or spring crops are wheat, barley and poppy. 
Potatoes are a feature of the Kharif in Figu tahsil. Maize is 
grown wherever possible, as also rice. Other autamn crops are 
koda, kangni, mdash, kulath, bdthu, china, and kachdlu. 


Vegetables of all kinds are grown in the Junga tahsil in the 
vicinity of Simla, The usual spices, turmeric, chillies, ginger, ete., 
are to be found in the warmer villages. Apricots and walnuts are 
abundant, and apples, pears, limes, pomegranates, and péaches are 
also obtained. The State has a garden at Tarai, a village in pargana 
Karoli, where mangoes are successfully cultivated. 


The system of cultivation varies according to the altitude of 
the land. Well manured fields in low-lying villages generally pro- 
duce two crops in the year. Higher up on the hills one crop is all 
that can be got from any land. 


A favourite rotation’ is maize followed by potatoes. When 
the land yields two crops in the year, wheat and potatoes alternate. 


The dung of sheep and goats is considered the best manure. 
If wheat or barley is the crop, manure is put on the field and 
ploughed up two of three days before sowing, and again spread 
over the sprouting shoots, when they are three or four inches long. 
In the case of poppy, the manure is spread just after the seed 
has been sown. For unirrigated rice, koda, and bdthu, the manure 
is put on at least a week before sowing. — 


The people have plenty of cattle. At the Settlement of 1901, 
it was estimated that there was one plough to every 21 bighas of 
cultivated land, as against 39 bighas in other neighbouring States. 


In some parts of the State a good profit is made by the sale of 
milk and ghi. In others, especially in the upper parganas, we find 
the widespread superstition against milk drinking. 


The breed of cattle in Junga tahsil is different to the ordinary 
bill kind, the animals being considerably larger. It is called beers, 
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Sheep and goats are fairly numorous, and many of them are 
carefully fattened for the Simla market. There ia ample pasturage. 


Irrigation is by the usual medium of kuhls. 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 
Rents are, as a rule, in kind, the usual rate being half the grain 
produce. If the landlord supplies his tenant with sced ard a plough 
he takes two-thirds at harvest. 


Rent on poppy cultivation is, however, taken in cash, and in the 
case of very inferior land the tenant is only required to pay the 
land revenue due to the State. 


For miscellaneous work labourers are paid at the usual rate of 
four annas a day. Buta zaminddr only givesa labourer his food 
and one patha (13 sor) of grain. Ifa zamindiér requires special 
help on any occasion his neighbours furnish it, receiving only 
their food in return. Workers on such conditions are called 
budras. 


Section C.—Forests. 

Junga, Figu and Mattidna ildkas contain numerous forosts of 
deodar, blue pine, chi/, and oak; but the number of mature trees 
except oak is very small. ‘There is practically no old deodar, all 
having been sold teSimla traders during the last thirty years, but 
there are several very promising) young deodar forests, notably 
Cheog, near Figu, and Rathnu near Junga, which being of excel- 
lent promise and close to Simla will.be very valuable in the future. 
Tho Punar and Rawin ildkas contain cxtonsive forests of deodar, 
blue pine, and fir. ‘Thereis, however, very litile mature deodar or 
pine, owing to heavy and ill-advised fellings in the past. Tho 
forests of Rdwin in particular have been greatly depreciated; and 
for many years to como thoy will yield nothing but fir. The 
blue pine pole forests in Punar are of excellent quality—perhaps 
the best in the Simla division—and should yield a good revenue 
within a comparatively short time. The demarcation of the 
Keonthal forests is very nearly complete, a Forest Settlement has 
been made, and the working plan is now under preparation. 


Section D.—Mines and Minerals. 

The State has two stone quarries, one at ‘lira Dévi and the 
other at Karéiu. Stone excavated from the former is charged for 
at Rs. 2-8-0 per 1C0 cubic feet, and the latter is leased for Re. 700 
a year. There are no other minerals. 

ore 
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pia Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 
Means of Trade is unimportant. What there is, is mainly in the hands 


Semmunien: of Sdds from Kéngra, Potatoes, opium, gingor, turmeric, and raw 
wool are exported, and cloth, brase, iron, salt, etc., imported. 


Section @.— Means of Communication. 


The Kilka- The Kalka-Simla Railway runs through the Kalanj pargana 
Simla Rail- with stations at Shogi and Tira Dévi. The former place is eight 
meee miles by foot path from Junga, aud the latter seven. 

Roade, The Hindustén-Tibet road runs through Fégu tahsil. The 


rincipal stages in the State are Kifri, Fégu, and Mattidna. 
here is a Public Works Department rest-house at Kdfri, and dak 
bungalows at Fégu and Mattidna. Roads run from Junga to Simla 
(7 miles), Fégu (11 milés), Shogi (8 miles), Solon (10 miles), Chail 
(8 miles). Tho Putitla State has recently constructed a new road 
from Kifri to Chail. From Fagu-several branch roads go off, one to 
Chakréta vid the Chor, with the first stage at Digthali in the State ; 
another to Kotkhdi, Jubbal, and Hatkoti, from which latter place a 
branch runs down the Pabar through the Réwin pargana ; another 
to Kidri in Madhén State, leaving the Hindustdn-Tibet road two 
miles beyond Fiégu. All these are fit for horse and mule traffic. 
There are other paths here and there, which may or may not be 80 
fit according to circumstances, 
Postal. There are Government post offices at Figu, Mattidna, Junga, 
and Shogi. Réwin tahsil has no post office. The nearest for Punar 
is Kotkhai, and for Rawin, Jubbal. 
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The occasions on which special benefices are raised are the 
heir-apparent’s marriage (shddi-kaldn), the murriage of the 
Chief’s daughter, the installation of the Chief, and the Chief’s 
amor (ghami kaldn). Contributions run from about Rs, 3 to Rs, 5 
a house. 


Begdr was in former days a considerable burden on the sub- 
jects of the State, and 376 men were required to be in daily attend- 
ance at Junga, receiving neither..wages nor food. As excessive 
imposition of forced labour was one of the causes of discontent in 
the late Réja’s reign, it was necessary to amend the system at the 
Settlement, and limit it to the following demands :— 


(1) Each house in Réwin and Punar is responsible for the 
collection in the godown at Junga of 24 maunds of firewood an- 
nually. This must be done in the month of Phégan. Default 
incurs 8 penalty of Rs, 6. 

(2) Every house in parganas Fégu, Khalish and Tir Mahésu 
must supply labour at Fagu stage. 

(8) The four northern parganas of tahsil Fégu must furnish 
Idbour at Mattidna stage, and each house must moreover collect 
six maunds of firewood for the Junga godown, or pay & penalty of 
Rg. 1-8-0. 

(4) The pargana of Parali in Junga tahsil being liable to be 
called on freely for occasional begdr has no fixed begdr. 


5) Every house in Jhajot pargana must be responsible for 
the collection of 25 maunds of grass a year at Kasumpti and 
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(6) Every house in the remaining parganas must store 25 


maunds of grass a year at Junga, 2 maunds a month for eleven 
months, and 8 maunds in the twelfth month, or pay Rs, 6-440. 


(7) Iflabourers are wanted for other purposes they shall be 
taken from the parganas by rotation and given free rationa or paid. 


(8) Every pargana must keep up its own roads and bridges. 


All shops in the State and certain other houses are subject to 
a ground tax, which brings an income of Rs. 2,900 or so a year. 


An annual payment of Rs. 3,500 is received from Govern- 
ment for the lease of Kasumpti municipal area, in addition to an 
income of Rs. 6,400 from rents in Kasumpti. 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue, 

Country liquor ig distilledat Badhai Ghat, Sherpur, and 
Khirki in Junga tabsil, at Kdfriin Fagu, and at Saora in Réwin. 
Licenses aro issued, which permit the holder both to manufacture 
and to sell. The fees of those licenses bring in about Rs, 1,950 a 
year. Thoy are sold by auction every year. 


Licenses to sell opium and drugs retail are auctioned eve 
year. There are several shops, ten in Junga tahsil, six in F égu, 
and three in Rdwin. Licenses to sell opium’ wholesale are granted 
ou payment of Rs, 5. The total income under this head is something 
over Rs. 1,000. 


Judicial, non-judicial, and receipt stamps are manufactured 
in the State by a scal impress. ‘The values of the two former are 
from one anna to ten rupees. The stamps are kept in the 
Treasury, and retailed by the petition-writers. he State has its 
own court fees and stamp regulations. In civil suits 12} per 
cent. of the value is taken as court fees. 


Section H:-—Police and Jails. 

The Sadr Police Station is at Junga, with a Deputy Inspector, 
three sergeants (one of each grade), and twenty-four constables. 
There are four out-posts at Shogi, Fégu, Kasumpti, and Réwin, each 
in charge of a sergeant with two constables, 


The jail at Junga contains ten cells, and can accommodate 
sixty prisoners. Convicts are employed on outside labour. A 
native doctor (baid) inspects the jail daily. 
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Section I— Education and Literacy. 


Vernacular Primary schools are maintained at Junga, Figu, 
Matiana, Réwin, and Punar. Tho attendance ranges from 40 at 
Fagu to 15 at Punar, and averages about 35. There is only one 
teacher in each school. 


Section J.—Medical. 


There is no hospital or dispensary. People requiring medical 
attendance can obtain it at Simla, Kotkhdi, or Jubbal. The Stato 
has! two vaccinators who visit everv village once in two years. 
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APPENDIX TO THE KEONTHAL STATE GAZETTEER. 


The following is an extract from an article contributed to the Indian 
Antiquery by Mr. H. A. Rose, 1.C.S. In addition to being a complete 
account of the principal religions cults in the Keonthal State, it serves 
to exemplify the general nature of Hinduism in the Simls hills :— 

‘The Sima Hitt States form a network of feudal states with dopendent 
feudatories subordinate to thom and the jurisdictions of the local godlings 
afford a striking reflection of the political conditions, forming a complex 
network of cults, some superior, some subordinate. To complete the 
political analogy, the godlings often have their wozirs or chief ministers and 
other officials, Perhaps the best illustration of this guast-political organis- 
ation of the hill cults is afforded by the following account of the 22 t{kés 
of Jungdé. At its head stands Jungé’s new cult. Jungd, it should be 
observed, is not the family god of the R4éj& of Keénthal. That function 
is fulfilled by the Dévi Tér4,) 


Taz Curr or Junaid.) 


Legend.—The Réjé of Kotlehr had two sons, who dwelt in Nédaun. On 
the accession of the elder to the throne, they quarrelled, and the younger 
was oxpelled the State. With afew companions he set out for the hills 
and soon reached Jakho, near Simla. Thence they sought a snitable site 
for a residence, and found a level place at Thagwé io the Kétf State. Next 
morning the Mfén, or ‘ prince,’ set out ina palanquin, but when they 
reached Sanjauli, his companions found he had disappeared, and conjectur- 
ing that he had become a déoid, returned to Thagwé, where they sought 
him in vain. They then took service with the people of that part. One 
night a man went out to watch his orop and, resting beneath a kému 
tree, heard a terrible voice from it say, © lest I fall down!” Panic-stricken 
he fled home, but another man volunteered to investigate the business 
and next night placed a piece of silk on the platform ander the tree and took 
up his position inacorner. When he heard tho voice, he rejoined “ come 
down,” whereupon the tree split in half and out of it a beautiful image fell 
on to the silk cloth. This the man took to his home and placed it in the upper 
storey, but it always came down to the lower one, so he sent for the astrologers, 
who told him the image was that of a déotd who required a temple to live in, 
Then tho people began to worship the image and appointed a chéld, through 
whom the god said be would select a place for his temple. So he was taken 
round the country, and when the news reached the companions of the Nddaun 
prince they joined the party. The god ordered temples to be built at Nain, 
Bojéri, Thond, and Kéti in succession, and indeed in every village he visited, 
until he reached Nédaun, where the Rdjé, his brother, refused to allow any 
temple to be built, ag he already had a family god of his own named J{pér, 
Jungé, the new god, said he would settle matters with Jipfr, and while the 
discussion was going on, he destroyed Jfpar’s temple and all its images by 
lightning, whereupon the Réjé made Jungé his own deity and placed him in 
8 house in his darbar. 


JipGr is not now worshipped in Keonthal, all his old temples being used 
as temples of Jangé who is worshipped in tham. Nothing is known of Jipdr, 


(Q) An accoant of this will be found in Appendix I, attached to this paper. 

(2) [ate family likentss of the legendas connected with these hill deities of the extreme 
North of Judia to thosé connected with the “ devils " of the Tuluves on the West Coast, very 
far to the Bonth, is worthy of cotnparinon hy the student,—See Devil Worship of the Tuluvae 
ante, Vola. XXIII—XXVI, 1894~--1807,—Ep,] 
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except that he came in with the ruling family of Keénthal. He appears to 
have been only a jathcrd or ancestor. Jungé has another temple at Pojarli, 
near Jungé, to which he is taken when u jdg ia to be celebrated; or when an 
heir-apparent, ‘évkd,’ is born to the R4jé, on which occasion a jdgra is performed. 
On other occasions the images made subsequently are alone worshipped in thia 
templo. The ritual is that observed in a Shiw4lé and no sacrifice is offered. 
There are 22 tikas or “sons” of Jungé. None of these can celebrate a jag or 
observe a festival without permission from the Jungé temple, and such permis- 
siun_ is not given unless all the dues of Jungé’s temple are paid. Thue Jangd 
is regarded as the real god and the others are his children. 


The following are the 22 tikds of Jungd :— 


I. Kalaor. 12, Koulthi. 

2. Manitni. 13. Db&oda. 

3. Kanéti. 14. Dim. 

4. Déo Chand. 15. Raité. 

5. Shanéti. 16. Chanané. 

6. Mahanpba. 17. Gann. 

7. Tira. 18. Bij. 

8. Khatéshwar. 19. Kusheli Déo. 

9. Chaddéi. 20. B&l Déo. 
10. Shanéi and Jau. 21. Rawal Déo. 
I. Dhirt. 22, Kawali Déo. 


1. Tue Curr or Karavr, 


Legend.—A Brahman once fled from Kulli and settled in Dawdn, a villago 
in pargana Ratésh. ‘There he incurred the enmity of a Kanét woman, who 
put poison in his food. The Briéhman detected the poison, but went to a spot 
called Bangé Pani, where there is water, in Doran yangal, and there ate the 
food, arguing that if the woman meant to kill_him she would do it sooner or 
later, and so died, invoking curses on the murdeross, His body disappeared. 
Inthe Garhal-ki-Dhdr plain was a bakhal plant. One day a Bréhman of 
Gardwag observed that all the cows used to go to the plant and water it with 
their milk, so he got a spade and dug up the bush. He found under it a beauti-. 
ful image (which still bears the are of his spade) and took it home. When 
he told the people what had happened, they built a temple for the idol, and 
made the Bréhman its pujdri, But the image, which fore a strong resein- 
blance to the Bréhman, who had died of the poisoned food, began to inflict 
disease upon the Kunéts of the place, so that sevoral families perished. There- 
upon, the people determined to bring in a stronger god or dess to protect 
them from tho image. Two Kanéts of the pargana, Dhéli and Chandf, were 
famed for their courage and strength, and so they were sent to L4awi and 
Pélwi, two villages in Sirmir State, disguised as fagirs, and thence they 
stole an dth-bhojdwali, ‘ eight-handed,’ image of Dévi, which they brought to 
Dhawar in Ratésh. The people met them with music and made offerings to 
the stolen image, which they took to Waldn, and there built a temple for it, 
ceasing to worship Kalaur. The plague also ceased. The people of one vil- 
lage, Gharéj, however, still affect Kalaur. 


2. Tue Cour or Manta, 
Mantni is Maudpxo, and is so called because his first temple was on 
the hill of Mandn. 
Legend.—A Brdhman of Paedli, in the Jamrot pargana of the Patidla 
hill territory, a pujéri of Dévi Dh&r, and others, went to buy salt in Mandf, 
and on their way back, halted for the night in M&hun N4g’s temple at Méhun 


~~ G) Nevertheless J angé is pot the family god of the Rijs of Keonthal, A somewhat pimilar 
legend will be found in Appendix IJ of thia paper, 
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in the Sukét State. The Bréhman and the pujdri, with some of the company 
who were of good caste, slept in the temple, the rest sleeping outside. The 
pujdrt was a chéla of the god Dharto, at that time a famons déotd, revered 
throughont the northern part of the Keonthal State. On starting in the 
morning, a swarm of bees settled on the baggage of the Bréhman and the 
pwjdrt, and could not be driven off. When the party reached Mundé, where 
the temple of Hanémén now stands, the swarm left the baggage and settled 
on a bdn treo. Here, too, the pujdri fainted and was with difficulty taken 
home. The astrologers of the pargand decided that a god had come from 
Sukét and wished to settle in that part, and that unless he were accommodated 
with a residence the pujdri would not recover. Meanwhile the pujéri became 
possessed by the god and began to nod his head and declare that those present 
must revere him (the god), or he would cause trouble. They replied that if he 
could overcome the god Dharto, they would not hesitate to abandon that god, 
though they had revered him for generations. Upon this‘a bolt from the 
blue’ fell upon Dharto’s temple and destroyed it, breaking all the idols, except 
one which was cast into a tank ina cave. The pujéri then led the people to 
Munda, where the bees had settled and directed them to build a temple at the 
place where they found ants. Anta were duly found in a square place on 
Manin hill, and a temple built in due course; but when only the roof remained 
to be built, a plank flew off and settled in,Pardli. Upon this the pujdri said 
the temple must be built there, as, the god had-come with a Brdhman of that 

lace, and so a second temple was built and the image placed init, That at 

anfin was also subsequently completed, and a third was erected at Koti Dhar. 
The cult also spread to Nala, in Patidla territory, and to Bhajji State, and temples 
were erected there, The Bréhmans of Pardli were appointed Bhojkis and the 
pujdris of Koti Dhdr pujdris of the god. Meanwhile the image of Dharto 
remained in the tank into which it had fallen, It is said that a man used to 
cook a rot (a large loaf) and throw it into the water as an offering, requesting 
the god to lend him utensils, which he needed to entertain his guests. ‘Ibis 
Dharto used to do, on the condition that the utensils were restored to the pool 
when done with. But one day the man borrowed 40 and only returned 85 
plates, and since then the god has ceased.to.lend his crockery. Beside the 
god’s image is another, that of a bir or spirit, called Tonpa. Tonda used to 
live at Par4li in a cave which was a water-mill, and if anyone visited the mill 
alone at night he used to become possessed by the bir, and, unless promptly 
attended to, lose his life. But once the puwjyari of Manéni went to the mill, 
and by the help of his god resisted the attempts of the bir to possess him. In 
fact, he captured the dir, and having laid him flat on the grind-stone sat on 
him. Upon this, the bir promised to obey him in all matters if he spared his 
life, and so the pujdri asked him to come to the temple, promising to worship 
him there if he ceased to molest people. The bir agreed and has now a 
separate place in the temple of Manini, whose wazir he has become. 


8. Tas Cur of Kanétr. 


Legend.—Atter the war of the Méhabhdrata, when the Péndavas 
had retired to the Badri Néth hills to worship, they erected several temples 
and pinees images in them. Amongst others they established Kanéti in a 
temple at Kwdara, on the borders of Garhwél and Bashahr, and there are 
around this temple five villages, which are still known after the Pdndavas. 
Dédra and Kwéra are two of these. The people of the former 
wanted to have a temple of their own, but those of Kwéra objected 
and so enmity arose between them. The Dédra people then stole an image 
from the Kwdra temple, but it disappeared and was found again in a pool in 
ucave. It then spoke by the mouth of its chélé and declared that it would 
not live at Dédra and that the people must quit that place and accompany it 
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elsewhere. So.a body of men, Kanéts, Kélis, and Tarfs left Dédra and reach- 
ed Dagén, in Keénthal State, where was the temple of Jipir, the god of 
the Réjé’s family. This temple the new god destroyed by lightning, and 
took possession of his residence. ‘Tho men who had accompanied the god 
settled in this region and the cult of Kanéti prospered. Aiché, a Bréhman, 
was then wazir of Keénthal, and he made vow that if his progeny increased, 
he would cease to worship Jipir and affect Kanéti. His descendants soon 
numbered 1,500 houses. Similarly, the Bhalér tribe made a vow to Kanéti, 
that if their repute for courage increased, they would desort Jipir. 


4. Tux Cort or Déo Caanp. 

Legend.—Déo Chand, the ancestor of the Khandgé sept of the Kanéts, 
was tcazir of Kedénthal and once wished to celebrate a jag, sohe fixed on an 
auspicious day and asked for the loan of Jungé’s image. This the pujdris 
refused him, although they accepted his first invitation, and asked him to fix 
another day. Déo Chand could not do this or induce the pujéris to lend him 
the image, so he got # blacksmith to make a new one, and colebrated the jag, 
placing the image, which he named Déo Chand after himsolf, in a new 
temple. He proclaimed Déo Chand subordinate to Jungé, but in all other 
respects the temple is under separate managoment. 


5. Tue Curt or Spanéqt. 
Thore are two groups of Kenéts, the Paindi and the Shainti. Owing to 
some dispute with the pujdris, the Shaintis made a separate god for them- 
selves and called him Shanétf. 


6. Tax Corror Masnineni. 


The Chibhar Kanéts of Jitil pargana borrowed an image of Jungé and 
established a separate temple. 


7. Tae Corr ov Thad. 

Legend.—-Tirf is the god of the Jétik people, who are a sept of the 
Bréhmans. A Tird Bréhman wont to petition the Réj& and was harshly 
treated, so he cut off his own head, whereupon his headless body danced fora 
time. The Brdhmans then made an image of Tird and he is now worshipped 
as the jathera of the Jétiks. 


8. Tue Cortor Knratfsawar, 


The Brihmans of Bhakar borrowed an imago of Jungd4 and built a 
separate temple for it at a placo called Kéti, whence the god’s name. 


9 Tar Curtor Capel. 


The Nawdwan sept of the Kanéts brought this god from pargana Ratésh 
and built his temple at Charé!, whence the god’s name. 


10, Taz Corr or Suanfi ann JAv. 

Jungé on his birth made a tour through the Keénthal territory, and, 
having visited Shaint and Jé4 villages, ordered tomples to be built in each of 
them. Shané{ is subordinate to Jungd, and Jéa to Shanéi. Both these 
temples sre in the village of Koti. 


1t. Tare Cor of Dadrt. 


A vety ancient god of the Jai pargana of Keénthal. All the zamindédrs, 
who affected Dhird, died childless. The temple is financed by the R4jds and 
he god is sitbordinate to Jungd. 
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12, Tar Curror Kdézrai, 


The Chibhar sept of the Kanéts affect this god. His temple is at a 
place called Kawélath. 


138, Tae Cort or Dainty. 


Legend.—The image of this god came, borne on the wind, from Nédaun 
after Jungé’s arrival in the country. It first alighted on Jhako and thence 
flew to Néég, where it hid under a rice-plant ins paddy-field. When the 
people cut the crop they spared this plant, and then turned their cattle into 
the fields. But all the cattle collected round the plant, from under which a 
serpent emerged and sucked all their milk. When the people found their 
cows had run dry, they suspected the cowherdess of having milked them, and 
set # man to watch her. Hesaw what occurred, and the women then, enraged 
with the plant, endeavoured to dig it up, but found two beautiful images, 
(they both still bear the marks of her sickle), The larger of these two is 
considered the Réjé and is called Dhénin (? from Dhand, rice), and the 
smaller ia deemed the wazir and is called Wano (meaning “tyrant” in the 
Pahéri dialect), This was the image which assumed a serpent’s shape and 
drained the cows. ‘Two temples were erected to these images, but they began 
to oppress the people and compelled them to sacrifice a man every day, so the 
people of the pargana arranged for each family to supply its victim in turn, 
At last, weary of this tyranny, they called in.» learned Bréhman of the 
Bharobo sept, who induoed the god to content himself with s human sacrifice 
once & cenit then twice and then once # year, then with a he-goat sacrificed 
monthly, and finally once every six months, on the tkddshis of Hér and 
Khétik sudi. The Bréhman’s descendants are still pujdris of the temple 
and parohits of tho village, and they held Bhiyér free of rovenue until 
Réjé Chandr Sain resumed the grant. They now hold Sigar in lieu of service 
to the god. ; 

14. Tae Corr or Dox. 

Dam has a temple in Katian, a village of Phigu éahsil, and goes on tour 
every five or ten years through Kednthal, Kuthdér, Mahl6g, Bashshir, Két 
Khéi, Jabbal, Khandér, Bighal, K6ti and other States. In Sambat 1150 he 
visited Delhi, thon undor the rule of the Tunwars, many of whom, after their 
defeat by the Chauhdns, fled to theae hills, where they still affect the cult of 
Dam. He is believed to possess miraculous powers and owns much gold and 
silver, He became subordinate to Jung, as the god of the State, 

15, RéAfsd. 

This god has a temple in pargana Paréli. 

16. CHAnanna. 
He is the deity of the Doli Braéhmans. 


17. Giun. 
The image is that of Jungé, who was established by the Rawal people. 
18. Bist. 


Bijd was originally subordinate to the god Bijat, bunt as he was in the 
Keénthal State, he became subordinate to apis is real name is Bijiéshwar 
Mahddeo, or Mahddeo the Lightning God, and his temple stands below Jori 
Chandni in the Jubal State. 


Nos. 19,20, 21 ann 22, 
Regarding No. 19, Kidsheti Déo; 20, Bél Déo; 21, Rawal Deo; and 22 
Kawéli Déo ; no particulars have been discovered, 


o 
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Tar Fars, 


It must be understood that the above are not the only cults which 
prevail inthe Keéuthal State. For instance, fairs calledjat or zat are 
observed at Garén and Bhaldwag in this State, and, as Will appear from the 
following accounts, other godlings are popular within its borders.. 


T.—Toz Zit Farr at Garéx in Parcana Rares. 


This fair ia held on the 29th of Jéth. The images of the Dévi Ratésh 
and Kalw& déotd are brought in procession from the temple, where they are 
kept, to Garén, 400 or 500 persons accompanying them ; and of these some 
50 remain at Garén for the night, tho rest returning home. By mid-day next 
day a great crowd of people collecta, the men coming in bodies from opposite 
directions, each man armed with a bow and arrow and flourishing a ddngrd 
(axe), with a band of musicians preceding them. A man in one of these 
bodies shouts :~——Thadairi ré bhikhd, awau ji jhamak lagi thi, hd hd, I 
hunger for a shooting-match : come, the fair has started ; hd, hd. The othars 
call out hd hé in reply. ‘Ihe tune called a thadairi is then sung, and matches 
are arranged between pairs of players. One champion advances with his 
arrow on the string of his bow, while the other places himeelf in front of him, 
keeping his legs moving, so as to avoid being hit, The archer’s object is to 
hit his opponent below the knee, and.ifhe succeeds in doing so he takes a 
déngré io his hand and dances, declaring thet a lion’s whelp was born in the 
house of his father at his home, ‘The man who has been hit is allowed to sié 
down for atime to recover from the pain of the wound, and then he in turn 
takes a bow, and placing his hand on his opponent’s shoulder says ‘ bravo, 
now it is my turn, beware of my arrow.’ If ho hit his opponent he, too, dances 
in the same way, but if he fail his victor dancos again crying, ‘how could the 
arrow of sucha jackal hit a tiger’s cab?’ This goes on until ono or the other is 
beaten. The matches are usually arranged. between men who are at enmity 
with one another. The play lasta for two days. Sometimes disturbances 
break out, These used to be serious, even resulting in men being killed on 
either side but nowadays a stop is put to the play, if a disturbance is feared, 
by pulling down the déotd’s flag,when the players desist of their own accord, 


On the third day a goat and two buffaloes, all males, are sacrificed to 
Devi. The latter are killed in the same way as those at the Térab Fair, but 
the shambles are at ® distance from the temple, and two picked men teke 
their stand, one on the road to Fégu, the othor on that to Ratésh, to prevent 
the wounded unimals going towards their respective villages, as it is believed 
that it is unlucky for one of them to reach either village, and bloodshed often 
results from the attempts of the different parties to keep the animals away 
from their village. Efforts have been made to induce tho people to allow the 
buffaloes to be killed by a single blow, but the pujdris wil not allow this, as 
being the offsprings of Devi’s enemies, they must be slaughtered with as much 
cruelty as possible. Atter this rite the people make offerings to Devi, the 
money going to the temple fund, while the other things, such as grain, goats, 
&c., are divided among the pujdris. The chéld of the Devi then begins to 
nod his head (khelnd, lit. to play), and taking some grains of rice in his hand, 
distributes them among the people, saying ‘ you have celebrated my fair without 
disturbances, and I will protect you against all misfortunes throughout the 
year. If, however, any disturbance occurred during the fair, the offen- 
ders are made to pay a fine on the spot to obtain the Devi’s pardon, otherwise 
it is believed that some dire catastrophe will befall them, necessitating the 


(1) Lit. ‘you hunger after archery, come on, since yon itch for it.’ Thadairi fr, thoda 
an arrow, menos srohery, and one of the tunes or modes of the hill music is so called because, 
it ie pie ed at archery meetings, 

9) (See Appendix I., below.] 
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payment of a still heavier fine. The Devi passes the night at the fair, 
returning to her temple on the morning of the fourth day. 


Ii.—Tae Jir Farr, Buaniwac. 


This fair is held at Bhaléwag on the first Sunday in Har. ‘There is a 
legend that a sddhu once lived on the Chéhal hill. He was famous for his 
miraculous feats, and was said to be a sidh. He built a small temple to Mah- 
déo on the hill, and established a fair, which was held continuously for somo 
years. The offerings made at the temple wore utilized to moet the expenses 
of the institution. After the Gurkhé conquest this tract was ceded to the 
Mahéréja of Patidl4 in the time of R4j4é Raghindth Sain. Onco Rind Sansér 
Sain visited the fair, but a dispute arose, and the Patidlé officials having used 
unbecoming words against the Rand, he removed the ling of Mahddéo to his 
own territory and established it at Bhaldwag, and since then the fair has been 
held there. It only lastsone day. Tho Raéjé, with his Rénfs, &c., sots out 
with great pomp to thescone of the fair, tho procession being headed by a 
band, and reaches the place about mid-day. People pour in from all parts, 
and by two in tho afternoon the fair is in full swing. The Réjé takes his 
seaton the side of a tank, into which people dive and swim. A wild leo is 
also thrown into it as a scapegoat (bhet) and somo people throw moncy into it 
as an offering. In the templo of Mahddéo, ghi, grain, and.money are offered 
by the people according to their means. |The pujdris of the temple, who are 
Bréhmans, divide the offerings. among themselves. Worship is performed 
there daily, and on the sankrant days Bréhmans of other villages come there 
to worship, On the fair day worship is performed all day long. People also 
give the offerings they have vowed. 


There is a legend about this tank, which is as follows :—Once a Brihman 
committed suicide in a R&jé’s darbdr. In consequence of this hatiyé (a 
profano act, ospecially the killing of a Brdhman), the R4j4 became accursed. 
He tried by all the means in his power to remove the curse, but in vain, for 
if he had a child born to him, it soon died, and though he performod worship 
and tried many charms and amulets, it was all of no avail, An astrologer 
thon told him that as a Brahman-hatiya had been committed in his darbdr, he 
would novor be blessed with a son, unless ho sank eighty-four tanks at different 
places in his realm for watering of kino. The Réj& accordingly constracted 
eighty-four tanks at different places in the hills from Tajaur to Mattidna. 
OF those tanks some were very fine, and one of them is the tank in question. 
After making all the tanks, the R4jé sent for the builder, and, being much 
pleased with his work, gave him asa reward all that ho asked for. But people 
thon became envious of the kindness shown to him by the Réj4, fearing that 
he would be clevated to the rank of musdhib (courtier), and so they told the 
Réjé that if the builder did the same kind of work anywhere else, the Réjé’s 
memory would not be perpetuated and that steps should be takon to prevent 
this. The R4jé said that this was good advice, and that, of course, he had 
already thought of it, so the builder was sent for, and although ho tried to 
satisfy the R4jé that he would nover make the same kind of tank at any other 
place, the R4&jé paid no heed to his entreatics and had his right hand amputat- 
ed. Thus disabled the man remained holpless for some time, but having re- 
covered, it struck him that with his skill he could do some work with his left 
hand and ho, accordingly, built two temples, ono at Jéthié Dévi and the 
other at Sddd, both now places in Patidlé territory. When the Réjé heard 
of this, he at once went to see the temples, and was su delighted with their 
work that he gave a reward to the ailder but at the same time had his other 
hand cut off, and the man died a few days after. Itis said that after the 
making of tho tanks, the Réj4 cclebrated a jég on a very large scale, and 
four years after was blessed with a ¢ikd (son), 
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APPENDIX I. 
Dévi TAérd or Tinae. 


This Dévi isthe family deity of the R4j4 of Koénthal, and her arrival 
dates from the advent of tho Réjé’s family in this part of the hills. Her 
legond is as follows :—'T'4r4 Nath, a jog, who had renounced the world and 
was possessed of miraculous power, came to Térab to practiso austerities. 
He kindled his fire, dhuind, in the jungle. When rain came, not a drop fell on 
his sitting place (dsan),and it remained dry. Hearing of the supernatural 
deeds of the fagir, the R4j& went to visit him. ‘The jogi told the R4jé to erect 
# temple to his goddess, Téré Méi, on the hill, and to place her idol in it, pre- 
dicting that this act would bring him much good, and that it was only with 
this object that he had taken up his abodo on the hill. In compliance with 
these directions the R4éj4 ordered a temple to be built, in which the jogt Térd 
N&th placed the Dévi’s idol according to the rules sot forth in the Hindu 
Shastras for asthdpan, ‘establishing an idol.’ The Pato Bréhmans, who 
attended the jogi, were appointed pujdris of the temple. This Dév{ has 
eighteen hands, in each of which sho holds a weapon, snch as a sword, spear, 
&c., and she is mounted on a tiger. The hill on which the jogi resided had, 
before his arrival, another name, but it was re-named ‘I'érab after him. 
As tho Dévi is the family deity of the R4j4, sho is revered by all his subjeots, 
and it is well known that whoscevor worships the Dévi will prosper in this 
world in all respects. It is also belioved that. she protects people against 
epidemics, such as cholera and small-pox. It is likewise believed that if the 
Dévi be angry with avybody, sho canses his cattle to be devoured by hyenas. 
The zamindars of pargands Kal4oj and Khushélé have the sincerest belief in 
the Dévi. Whonever sickuess breaks out, the people celebrate jdga in hor 
hovour, and it is believed that pestilence is thus stayed. Somo nine or ten yoars 
ago, when cholera appeared in the Sila District, some membors of the Jungaé 
Darbéar fell victims to the disease, but the R4jé made a vow to the Dévi, and all 
the people also prayed for health, whereupon tho cholera disappeared. ‘he 

ople ascribe the doath of those who died of it to the Dévi’s displeasure. Some 
our years ago, and again last year, swall-pox visited pargand Kaldnj, but 
there was no loss of life. Some two or three years ago hyenas killed numbers 
of goats and sheep grazing in the jungles round Térab, and the Dévi revealed 
the cause of her displeasure to tho people, who promised to celebrate a jég in 
her honour. Since then no loss has occurred. 


Close to the tomple of Dévi is another, dedicated to Siva, which was 
erected at the instance of tho jogt Taré N&th. The firet temple of the Dévi 
was at Gunpari village in pargand Khushélé. This still exists, and the usual 
worship is porformed in it. Tho Dévi’s original seat is considered to be Térab. 
Her oldest image is a small one, 


There is a legend that Réjé Balbir Sain placed in the temple at Térab an 
ido] made by a blacksmith named Goséfin, under tho following cireumstances:— 
One Bhawani Dat, a pagdit, told R4jé Balehr Sain that as Térab was a sacred 
place he ought to prosent an idol to it, which he (the pardit) would place in 
the temple according to the Hindu ritual, and he added that the idol would 
displuy miracles. Accordingly the Réjé ordered Goséwan to make the idol 
required. The blacksmith made an earthen image of the shape suggested to 
him by the pagdit, who told the Réjé that while the idol was being moulded, 
he must offer five sacrifices. This the R4j4 did not do, and moroover he had 
a brazen image prepared. Immediately after the blacksmith had completed 
his idol, he was attacked by a band of dacoits, who killed him with two of 
his companions, as well as a dog and a cat. Thus the five necessary sacrifices 
were fulfilled, The Réj4 was then convinced of the veracity of the pandit’s 
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statement and acted thenceforward according to his directions. He performed 
all the requisite charities and sacrifices, and, having seated the idol, took it to 
Térab. He performed several hawans in the temple and placed (asth4pani 
the idol in it This Dévi ia the one who is mentioned in the Chandiki-Poth) 
by Markandé Rishi, who killed Mahi Kahdshor,“) 


_ The Fair of Dévi Térdé is held at Térab in October on the Durgd ashtamé, 
and lasts fora day. On the first naurdtrd, the BrShmans worship Durgé in 
the temple, and a he-goat is sacrificed daily, the R4j4 bearing all expenses. 
On the morning of the ashtami, the R4j4, with his Réni and all his family, 
sets out from his court so as to reach the plain below the temple at ten in the 
morning, and there takes a meal; after which the whole court goes in proces- 
sion, preceded by a band of musicians, to the tomple, which the Réjé, with 
the Réni enters at about onein the afternoon. The R4jé first offers u gold 
mohar and sacrifices a he-goat, and cach membor of his family does the same, 
Everyone presents from one to eight annas to the bhdjki and the pujdri. After 
the ruling family has made its offerings, other people may make theirs, and 
money, fruit, flowors, ght and grain are given by everyone according to his 
means, The bhdjki and the pujdrd divide the beads of the slaughtered goats, 
returning the rest of the flesh to the persons whooffored them. ‘lhis worship 
lasts till four, and then the sacrifice of bull-buffaloes begins. These are 
presented by the Réjé as sankalp or alms, and takon to a place not far from 
the tewple where a crowd of people surround them with sticks and hatchets 
in their hands. The pujdri first worships the animals, making a t:lak with rice 
and saffron on thoir foretianite Boiling water is then poured on them to make 
them shiver, and if that fails, cinders are placed on their backs. This is done 
to each animal in turn, and unless cach one trembles from head to foot it is 
not sacrificed. The people stand round entresting the Dévi with clasped hands 
to accept the offerings, and when a buffalo shivers it is believed that the Lévi 
has accepted his sacrifice. Tho people thenshont ‘Déevi-7i kt jai, jat,’ ‘victory 
to the Dévi.’. When all the buffaloes have been accepted by the Dévi, the first 
is taken to the shambles and a man there wounds him with a sword. Thenall 
the low-caste people, such as the Chamérs, Kélis, Bharos, and Ahjfrs, pursue 
the animal, striking him with their clubs)and hatchets and making a great 
outery. Each buffalo is brutally and cruelly killed in this way, and it is consi- 
dered a meritorious act to kill them as mercilessly as possible, and if the head 
of any buffalo is severed at the first stroke of the sword, it is regarded ag an 
omen that some evil is impending, and that both the person who inflicts the blow 
and the one who makes the sacrifice will come to harm in the course of the ensu- 
ing year, the beliof being, that as the buffaloes are the children of the Dévi’s 
eneniies, it is fitting to kill them in this way.@) After this sacrifice, food is 
offered to the Dévi, and drti is performed at six in the ovening, 


The fair is the ocoasion of much merriment and even debauchery. Women 
of all classes attend, unless they aro secluded (parda nishin), and those of loose 
character upenly exact sweetmeats and moncy for the expenses of the fair, from 
their paramours, and put them publicly to shame if theydo not pay. The plain is 
4 sanctuary, and no one can be arrested on it for any offence, even by the R4jé, 
but offenders may be arrested as soon as they quit its boundaries and fined, the 
fines being credited to the temple funds, Offences are, however, mostly con- 
nived at. There is much drinking and a good deal of immorality, with a great 
many petty thefts. ‘Ihe R4j4, with his family, spends tho night on the site of 
phe fair. The bhdjkt and the pujart who, with the bhanddri, receive the offer- 


(1) (This reference ia clearly meant to be olassical, and for Mahi Kah&shor read 


Mahie&stre,—Ep. 
(3) Mahi Thatw Mobis&sGra, who tormented the Dévi, was a bull-buflalo, and, when he 


was killed, bis descendanta were metamorphosed into bull-buifaloes, 
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ings received at the fair, are Sarsit Bréhmans of the Rai-Bh4t group, while the 
bhandari is a Kanét, Bréhman girls aro also brought to this temple, where 
they worship and are fed, and also receive money and dachhna (dakhna).\ 


On the third day of the Dasahrd, the goddess is worshipped at 2 P.m., in 
the darbdr, all the weapons being first taken out ot the arsenal and worshipped, 
and then all the musical instruments, ‘I'he cssential worship is that of the 
sword and flag. After this the R4jé holds a darbar with full ceremonial and 
then visits the temple of Thékurji Lachhmi Narayan, whence tho image is 
brought in # palanquin, while the R4j4 walks just behind it, attendéd by all 
his officials, in order of precedence, to the plain set apart for this festival. On 
this plain a heap of fuel") is piled at a short distance from a green tree, which 
is adorned with small flags and round which is tied a wreath containing a rupee. 
The R4jé with unsheathed sword goes round tho heap, followed by the rest of 
the poople, and the heap is then worshipped and set fire to. It is essential that 
the wazir of the State should be present at this ceremony, and if he is un- 
avoidably absent, a representative, who wears an iron sanjud, is appointed, and 
the heap is then fired. ‘The man who cuts the wreath on the tree in the midst 
of the burning fire and takes tho rupee is considered a hero, and his prosperty, 
during the ensuing year isassured. Before the heap is firod, a pitcher of water 
with a mark on it is placed close by, and whoever hits the mark is deemed luckiy 
besides receiving a prize from the Rajé. df no one is able to hit it, the man 
who reprosents Hanémén, and who-aceompsnied the idol, smashes the pitcher 
with his maco. The imago is then carried hack to its temple with the same 
pomp as before, and a turban is given to the Rajx on behalf of the Thékurdwéra, 
while his attendants are given bhég and charnamrit.) Wreaths of flowers are 
then distributed. The festival is believed to commemorate the conquest of 
Ceylon by Rém Chandar, the ancestor of the Réjputs, which was accomplished 
after worshipping Dévi. 


A somewhat similar festival isthe S4ér Fair held at Khad Ashnf:—On 
the morning of the first of Asauj, a barber, having lighted a lamp in a thdl 
(plate) and made an idol of Ganesh in cow-dung, comes to the Ré&jé and 
his officials and makes them worship tho idol. Tho Réj& and officials 
then give him presents according to their moans. In tho atternoon, 
the R4jé gives alms, and, accompanied by a procession witha band and 
his Rdnis, sets out for Khad Ashnf. The inhabitants of the neighbouring villages 
assemble there in thousands to enjoy the sight. Some fighting bull-bnffaloes, 
which have been resred for the purpose, are brought to the fair the day 
before and fed up with ghi, &c. The Réjé himself rears six or eight buffaloes 
for this fair, and they are similarly prepared for the fight. The fair begins 
atone in the afternoon, when the ho-buffaloos are set to fight in pairs ; and the 
person whose buffalo wins is given a rupee as a reward by the Raja. So long 
as the fight lasts, music is played. 


The people at the fair distribute sweetmeats, &c., among their friends 
and relatives. Swings too are set up and the people revel in drink. They can 
commit disturbances with impunity, as no offenders are arrested on this 
occasion. Many people trom Simla bring haberdashery for sale and the 
articles are largely purchased by women. At five the poople begin to disperse, 
and the R4jé returns to his darbaér. About 6,000 or 7,000 persons assemble 
at this fair, and the R4j4 distributes rewards among his servants on its ter- 
mination. Its introduction is due to the R4jé, and it is not held in honour of 
any particular god. The place where the fight takes place is dedicated to 


() A fee for spiritual service, 
(3) The stack is called lanka 
(3) The water with whichthe feet of the idol have been washed, 
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the god Badmun. Formerly rams were also made to fight, but now only 
bull-buffuloes ure used. Before the commencement of the fight, & rot is given 
to the god. This rot is made of 5} sere of flour, 5} of gur and 5} of ghi. 
The flour is first kneaded in sharbat of gur and then made intoa thick loaf, 
which is then fried in ght, When it is cooked, it is taken with dhup, tilak, 
flowers and rice to tho place of the god, and after worship has been performed, 
it is divided in two, one piece being left at the temple and the other distri- 
buted among the people. 


According to one legend, this fair was instituted by the forefathers of 
the R4j4, who originally came from Ganr in Bengal and were an offshoot of 
the Sain dynasty. This festival is also observed in that country. It is said 
that the Réjés of the Sain dynasty were the devotees (updésak) of the Dévi, 
who rejoices in fighting and the sacrifice of bull-buffaloes. Although this 
fiction 1s not generally accepted, the story is told by men of advanced age 
and the late R4j4 Maler Sain also ascribed the fair to this origin. It is said 
that that Bird déotd is the wazir of the Dévi, and therefore the fair is held 
at the place where thore is & temple of the Dévi or Bird. It is also said that 
the day of the fair is the annivorsary of that on which Réj4 R&ém Chandar 
constructed the bridge to Ceylon, and the fair held in commemoration of that 
event. In the every-day speech of the hill people Bird déotd is called Badmun 


déotd. 


on a 
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Legend.—A Ré4jé of Kotlehr in the Kangra District, named Jaspél, had 
two sons, ‘Ihe elder succeeded to the throne, and the younger, in consequence 
of some dispute, quitted the dominions of his brother ; went to the hills, and 
took the name of Gajindar Pal. On leaving Kotlehr, he brought with him 
an eight-handed image from the fort of Kéngra, and came to Bhajji, where 
he begot four sons, Chird, Chand, Légu, and Bhéga. On his death these four 
partitioned his dominions thus: Ch{ri took the aldga of Bhajjf, and Chand 
that of Kéti, while L6ga and Bhégi received pargand Phégd in jagir. The 
descendants of Chira and Chand are to this day the Rénds of Bhajji and 
K6ti respectively. Bhégd married, and three families of his descendants, 
Marchitak, Phatik, and Halitak, still exist in pargand Phigu. Léga did not 
marry, but became a dacoit. In those days the country round Phéga was 
under the Réné of Ratésh. Harassed by Logi’s raids the people complained 
to the Réné, but Légd was strong and brave and the Réné could not capture 
him. At last he commissioned a Chand4l@) to kill L6ga, promising him a 
reward if he succeeded, but though the Chanél pursued Légi for some time 
he failed to seize him. Légaé had a liaison with a Bréhman girl and one day 
she was sitting with him under a tree, when the Chandl chanced to pass by, 
and, taking bog off his guard, smote off his head and carried it to the Rané, 
leaving his body at Hohdn village, but the corpse of its own accord 
went to Dhar, a village surrounded by # rampart and with only one 
entrance, which was closed at the time. ‘The headless body pune open the 
gate, and entered the village. When the poople saw it all besmeared with 
blood, they were terrified and gathered together, but the body disappeared, 
and though they searched for it, they could not find it. At last they discovered 
a atone vindlé (an idol having no special shape), On consulting the astro- 
logers, they were told, that Léga had been transformed into a déota and 


(}) Chang] is a low caste in the hills, 
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that they should place (asthapan) the pindii in a temple and worship 
itasa god. Then Bh6gdé and other sarusnnlare established the eight-handed 
Dévi which Légé’s father had brought from Kotlehr, at Kiliy4 in Dhire] 
village and placed Légi’s pindli in the jungle of Dawén. The Braéhmans 
who had come with the R4j4 of Kotlehr’s sons were appointed pujdria of bot 
deities, and it was then decided that Dévi was the superior and that Léga 
was her subordinate. Shortly afterwards several brazen images of Légé 
wore made and a handsome temple built to him in Bakhdég village, where he 
is daily worshipped. In Dawdn hamlet he is worshipped once every three 
years. 

A fair is held at Dévi’s temple on the Durga ashtami day and at that of 
Logi on the Salono, 4. ¢., the puranmasht of Sdwan sudi, and at the Diwéli 
in the month of Kétak, 


———— 


5.—-KEONTHAL ZAILDARS STATE 
GAZETTEER. 


PART A. 


KEONTHAL ZAILDARS, 


Keonthal has five feudatory States, Theog, Koti, Gbund, 
Madhén (or Kidri), and Ratesh. The first four are the origiual 
Zaildars of Keonthal. Ratesh was not recognised as a separate 
State until some years after the Gurkha War, and its position has 
only heen defined in comparatively recent times as that of a fifth 
Zailddr paying no tribute. The others were expressly made subor- 
dinate to Keonthal in September 1815 by Sanad No. Ivii. The: 
precise relations of their chiefs to the Raja of Keonthal have 
formed the subject of perpetual disputes. Tho words of the Sanad 
are: 


“ Whereas the Goorkhas have been completely expelled from these 
‘ districts, and the whole of the hill country has come into the possession of 
“ the British Government. Wherefore by order of the Governor-General this 
“ Sunnud is granted to Rana Sunsér Singh, conferring on him and his heirs 
“ for ever the Thékooraces of Bethook, Gootee, Khond, and Kyéroo, which 
“ have been from of old comprotended within and subject to the Réj of 
“ Keonthal, the Rénas of which R4j have always received nuzzuranah from 
“each, The Réna aforesaid will take nuzzuranah annually from the said 
“ Thékooraces by two instalments in tho following proportions : 


Ra. 

From Bethook a vd ah Ness ois w =500 
»  Gootee sia me Pe aes or owe 500 
»  Kbond ide es 2s ana ove we ©6280 
» Kyaree ae see vee oes oes «. 250 


“and the said Réna shall promote the welfare of the ryots, and shall protect 
“the Thakoors. The Réna shall also, on requisition from the British authori- 
“ties, furnish begérees and sepoys from each Thiko race, He shall also 
“ distribute justice to all,and shall oblige the Thdkoors to keap the roads ia 
“repair. And considering this a valid instrument, he will always acknow- 
“ ledge his obligations to the British Government and confirm to the stipula, 
‘tions of the Suonud. The Thékoors will consider the Rana aforesaid to be 
“ their rightful lord, and will obey him accordingly, and pay their nuzzuranah 
“tothe amount above stated, or failing in the performance of those duties 
‘¢ they will be ejected. Let them therefore conform to these injunctions and 
‘not encroach on the possessions of others,” 
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Tn 1878 Government decided that the Raja had power to 
depute agents to make enquiries or redress grievances in any of the 
Thakurais, but was not, asarule, to interfere in the Thdkurs’ 
administration ; that the vakila of the four Tbdkurais should 
remain in attendance at the Réja’s court, the Thikurs not being 
entitled to maintain vakils at Simla with the Superintendent Hill 
States; that the Réja might, with the consent of the Superin- 
tendent Hill States, entertain complaints against the Thakura and 
hear appeals from their orders, subject to a further appeal to the 
Superintendent Hill States. 


In 1889 it was further laid down by the Punjab Government 
that the Zailddrs must pay the tribute and nazars due to the Raja 
of Keonthal direct, and that if they pay it through the Superin- 
tendent, Hill States, the Rdju can claim a fine not exceeding ten 
per cent, of the sum so paid. That if sazars are personally 
presented in a befitting mapner the Zailddr is entitled to receive 
from the Rija a khillat of half the value of the nazar. That the 
heir of a Zailddr must receive installation at the hands of the Raja 
or pay him a nazar equal to that fixed for the ceremony of the 
marriage of the eldest son of the Raja. That no Zailddr would be 
addressed a8 Réina or Thiékur until the azar had been on or the 
investiture ceremony performed. 


At the present moment the Raja of Keonthal has no practical 
concern with the Zailddrs except to receive from them tribute and 
nazavs. he vakils of the Zaildérs attend the Superiotendent Hill 
States at Simla, and all disciplinary control is exercised direct 
through the Superintendent. ‘The proximity of Koti to Simla, the 
importance of such questions as forest conservancy, and other latter- 
day developments would render the strict letter of the 1878 
instructions unworkable now-a-days. 
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KOTI STATE. 


The Koti State adjoins Simla on the east. It is bounded 
on the north and east by Bhajji, on the west by Patiéla, Simla, 
and Keonthal, and on the south by Keonthal. Its area is 44 
square miles and population, in 1901, 7,959. 


Within the boundaries of Koti lie Sanjauli, the village at the 
junction of the Hindustan-Tibet road with the Simla Mall, the 
Mashobra ridge, as far as and including Naldéra, Mahdsu and the 
Simla waterworks catchment area and part of Kufri, some of 
tho Kasumpti bungalows and part of the Convent of Jesus and 
Mary. These places are at tho moment of writing in process of 
being taken over by Government in accordance with the Simla 
[Extension Scheme, and the State is receiving other lands in ex- 
change near Subdthu. 


The ruling family of Koti is a branch of that of the Rijas 


of Kotlehr in Kangra. The got is Kaundinga, and it is said to ; 


have been originally Brahman. 


The story of the foundation of the Kotlenr State is that 
Réja Lakhan Kumér of Sirsa Pattan in Rajputana, after a series 
of successful campaigns all over India, camo with his army on 
n pilgrimage tothe temple at Kangra. ‘hence he marched to 
Nadion, where the Raja of Kéngra, suspicious of his motives, attack- 
ed him. In the ensuing battle Raja Lakhan Kumér was success. 
ful, but the Rija of Kangra retaliated with a night attack and 
catching his enemies entirely unawares, destroyed the whole 
of them, except Rénu, the infant son of Lakhan Kumér, whom 
lh priest rescued and carried to Mandi. Somo time afterwards 
the Raja of Kéngra was smitied with leprosy, and was told by the 
goddess Durga in dream that she had afflicted him thus because 
of his unwarranted attack on Lakhan Kumér. If he wished to 
be cured he must seek out Lakhan Kuméar’s heirs and make re« 
titution to them. Search was accordingly made and the existence 
of Ranu was discovered. The Réja brought him to Kangra, 
restored his father’s property to him, married him to.his son’s 
daughter and installed lim in Kotlehr as Raja Ram Paul. The 
Raja of Kéngra then recovered from his leprosy. The children 
of Raw Pal, being of a Réjpat wife, became Rajputs, 


The 24th Réja from Rim Pél had five sons anda daughter, 
The eldest son succeeded him, and the other four, Chiru, Chand, 
Shogu, and Bhbogu, and their sister crossed the Sutlej with 
their servants and retainers, and established themselves at Mul 
Bhajji in the valley of the Nauti Kbud below Mahasu. Chiru 
aad Chand each conquered a portion of the noighbouring country, 
the former founding the State and ruling dynasty of Bhajji, and 
the latter those of Koti. Chand made Mul Koti, a village close 
to Mul Bhajji on the other side of a ravine, his capital, Shogu, 


General, 


Chand, the 
firat Thékur, 
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Bhogu, and the sister went on to Fégu. Shogu became a deota of 
Fagu, and the sister the goddess of Dharech in Keonthal. Bhogu 
married a Kanet girl and his descendants are the Fagiana Kaneta. 


Gopi Chand. The tenth Thékur from Chand, Gopi Chand, was a man of much 

“local fame, and his exploits are celebrated in a long epic, Th4kur 

Gopi Chand bad a kdmdhen cow, i.e., one which gave a small quantity 

of milk every day, and never bore a calf. The Kuméon Kéni of 

the Rana of Keonthal wrote to Gopi Chand and asked him to give 

her the animal. Gopi Chand turned out her messengers with 

ignominy, giving them two seers of seeds and bidding them tell 

their master to count the seeds and to come and fight him with as 

many men as there were seeds, The Rana of Keonthal thereupon 

invaded Koti, but was overthrown in battle between Mashobra and 

Sanjauli, Gopi Chand followed up his advantage and established a 

post at Shairi on the Asni river in the middle of Keonthal territory. 
Then according to the poem :— 


Boldé né légi guwa Jungo r4é Rana, 
Koti re mulko bairo khe ny jana. 
“Asni fa pandka hola muluk tera, 
Asnf fa wandka holu muluk mera.” 


The Rana of Jungu began to say, 

That he would never again go to Koti for onmity. 

* The other side of Asni will be your country, 
And this side of it will be mine.” 


But the Kumaoni Rani could not let matters rest thus, She 
sent a letter to Rana Dalip Singh of Bhajji asking him to attack 
Gopi Chand. The Rana was delighted with the idea, for the poem 
tells us :— 

Dalip Singh Rana chhubkuwe nacha. 
** Khe dekhai Kotie mora tu tamusha,” 


Dalip Singh Réna danced to a tuno called Chhubuku, 
“ And said, O Koti, you will see now my pastime.” 


He was not, however, prepared to goto work single-handed, 
but he sent a barber called Dhuru to Keonthal to ask for assistance, 
The Rina of Keonthal having been once bitten was now shy, and 
he suggested that the Raja of Bildspur should be invited to 
send troops. Dhuru was accordingly despatched to Bilaspur, 
where he got a chilly reception. 


Raja Tara Chand’s reply to his request was :-- 


* Koti ra muluk hold ketna bara, 

Sét san ri nélsbie, kwai Kahliro khe 4y4? ” 

Dhurn se ndéwi band{-khane da pay&. 

‘ How large is the country of Koti? 

Against a petty State of seven hundred, why has thou come to 
Kahlar? ” 

Dhuru, barber, was cast into prison. 
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_ But Dhuru had the luck to make friends with a merchant of 
Bilkspur, called Bhikham Shah, who petitioned the Réja and secured 
his release. Dhuru was once more brought befure the Raja who 
asked him :~ 

‘Kau sau chdin t4n swar, kau san ghore?” 
“How many men and how many horses do you noed ?” 


Dhuru replied— 


“Théré sau chain man swar, tnard sau ghoro,” 


“Tam in need of eighteen hundred men and eighteen hundred 
horsas.” 


Rija Tira Chand gaid— 
“ Etyo ghore khe tore dind nd ptigo,” 
“You will have no grain for so many horses,” 


Dhuru rejoined :— 
“Tere ghore fa séhibd kishie n& dard. 
“Saini re madéno fa patimdé sheroru chard.” 
“T have no anxicty, Sir, about fecding your horses, 


Inthe plain of Suini I will get abundant mustard plants to feed 
them,” 


With this assurance, Rija Tara Chand collected eighteen 
huadred infantry, and eighteen hundred cavalry, and set out for 
Koti. At Dhanesar, on the borders of Bhajji and Dhémi, an 
epidemic broke out among his infantry and destroyed them to a 
man. Nothing daunted the Réja proceeded with his cavalry, 
and fought two successive battles with Gopi Chand in the vicinity 
of Naldera, with the result that he was defeated and had to retire 
tu Biléspur, As the verse has it: — 


Koti re Kutere ditté karuwaé dhow4, 
Kahltrie ri faujo ré gharf palkdé né howd. 


The inhabitants of Koti fought so bravely that in a short tinico the 
army of Kahlur was scattered away. 


The Réja of Bildspur said that ho would nover again go to 
fight Koti as eighteen hundred women of his country had been made 
widows. The Raja of Bhajji’s commentary on the situation was— 


“ Gopf Chand, Thakur, howd makhe Arjun Bhfon. 
Lhashf fufk ro Deothi Shali ldio sion,’ 
“ Tome Gopi Chand Thakur has become like Arjun and Bhirsen, 


“After plundering and burning (my capital) Deothi, he has main« 
tained the boundary (of Bhajji and Koti) oa the top of the 
peak, Shall 


A TO 
* Warriors of the Mab4bhérat, 


Thékur 
Partab Chand 
and Rana 
Hari Chand. 


Réné Raghbir 
Chand, 


Religion, 
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‘After theso operations Thikur Gopi Chand read his horoscope 
and found that his time hadcome to die. So he addressed his 
people— 

“ Bhajjf re Bhajere kiyin khukhri ri melo. 
Horo tushe laryé karo bhéd por re télo.”’ 

“Tho people of Bhajji have como with naked swords, 
You may fight, but turn away my son,” 


His end came apparently in battle. 
Chauthe re Bémne holi déngre béf. 
Shir dew4 Gopf Chando r4 Sherf rf né4li.” 
A Brahman of the Chautha* pargana gave astroke of a hatchot, and 
Gopi Chand’s head went down to the rivulet of Sheri village. 


Tho eighth Thakur from Gopi Chand was Partdb Chand born in 
1790. By this time Koti had been feudatory to Keonthal for many 
years. Partéb Chand’s son, Hari Chand, was born in 1818 and 
succeeded his father in 1838, At the time of the Mutiny he as- 
sisted in guarding Simla from.a possible attack by the Gurkhés 
stationed at Jutogh, and gave shelter to many Europeans, who bad 
left Simla. For these servyicos he was granted the title of Rina. 


His grandson, Raghbir Chand, born in 1865, is the present 
Chief. He succeeded his father Rina Bishen Chand in 1891. He 
has two sons. 


The following account of the principal deities of Koti State is 
furnished by Pundit ‘lika Rim Joshi, Rajguru of Keonthal and Koti 


States -— 

(1) Klaing Deo. Tho origin of the word Klaind is from “Kuli-fa-éna ” 
meaning brought from Kula, In Kula the god is called Jamni from 
Sanskrit Jamadagni. It is eppstent that the deity isa saint called 
Dadédhérf, from Sanskrit Dudébhéri, meaning a vegetarian, Being a saint 
he never accepts an animal sacrifice. His temple is near Kiér on a ridge 
called Deodhér, 

(2) Sip Deo (probably from Shiva) came here with the ancestors of the 
present Rana of Koti from Sidhapur in Kéngra District. His temple is on 
# amall ridge near Mal Koti. He is worshipped by the people of Shuhawli 
and Dhérthi parganas in Koti, ‘hoy believe that he is Nrisingha Vishnu or 
Narsingh. 

(3) Sharéli Doo is also cailed the Deo Junga because he was brought 
from Junga. He too is Didddhéri. His templo is in the Shardl village in 
Koti territory. 

(4) Gambhir Deo, the legend of whose origin goes thus :— 

Dhir Chand and Gambhir Chand were two sons of Thékar Jajhaér 
Chand of Koti, the former was from his Kumbérsain Réni and the latter 
from his Kotgarh Réni. They wero born on one day, the former in the 
morning and the latter in the evening. ‘Though fro:a difforent mothers, 
they were naturally very fond of each other. Gambhir Chand jwas anxious 
to get a village just opposite Koti called Chandrias his jégir, But as the 
village wad already given to cortain Brahmana in return for rendering 
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State service as cooks and gate-keepers, his desire could not be gratified. 
Thereupon Gambhir Chand being greatly displeased resolved to commit 
suicide. He rode on his pony to a placo about a furlong from the palace 
and there holding up his pigtail by the left hand, and taking hie sharp 
sword in the right, he cut off his head at one stroke, The head fell to the 
ground and rolled down the sldpe about sixty yards from the body. It is 
said that the suicide’s spirit began to vex his elder brother Dhir Chand, and 
was only propitiated by the erection of a large temple at the Chanéri 
village, to which the local Brahmans were appointed pujydria and diwans, 
Two small temples were also built, one atthe spot where the body fell, and 
one where the head fell, and every year during the Dasehra festival, a 
sheep is eacrificed at each. 


(5) Dhéndi Deo, whose legend is thus described :— 


Dhéndi and Géndhi were two brothers, Kanet by caste, living in Pagog 
village of Koti State. Dhéndi devoted much of his time to the worship of 
Klainé deity,so much so that ho used to bring milk every day from Pagog 
village to Deodhér a distance of about six miles. Klaina Deo was so pleased 
with him that he accepted him as a deity on his death. So Dbéndi became 
a deity, and his temples are at Pagug and Kamhdli villages in Koti State. 
The potters of these villages became his.pujydris and diwdns and are now 
looked upon as respected Kanets. 


(6) Bhét Deo, The legend goes thus :— 

There was a Brahman living with hia wife io Badaih village ia Koti 
State. He earnestly besought a boon from the villagers but was refused. 
Thereupon both be and his wife committed suicide and, as ghosts, began to 
terrify the villagers, who at last accepted the manasadeity. Thus Bhat, 
meaning a Brahman, has become the deity of Badaib village. 


(7) Korgan Deo. The temple of this deity is at Chhabélri village in 
Koti State. The history is as follows :— 

There was a Réjput in Sirmar State, who fell in love with a woman. 
The zamindérs forbade him to visit her, but he paid no heed. At last he 
was killed together with his groom, a man called Mashddi, and his spirit 
negee to trouble the villagers. He was only propitiated when the villagers 
took him as theirdeity, It so happened thatthe Tika of Koti went on a 
trip to Sirmir, and the deity was much pleased with him, and told him that 
he would accompany him'to Koti. Thus he was brought to Koti anda 
temple was erected for him in the Chhabélri village. 

(8) Nné’l Deo. This deity was brought by the Kogi pargana people, 
who are immigrants from Suket State. His temple is at Kogi village 
under Néldera and thereis also a small temple at Néldera, which means 
“ the temple of Nn4’l.” It is said that this deity is not on good terms with 
Sip deity, 60 it never gees anywhere beyond the Kogi pargana. 

(9) Dhénu Deo is a deity of Keonthal State, and was brought with 
them by the people of Chhabrog pargana, originally natives of Keonthal. 
His temple is at Chhabrog village in Koti State as well as in Keonthal. 

(10) Shyéni Deo, His temple is at Kyéli village in Kaiélthi pargana 
of Koti State. He is supposed to be a cook residing with all of the 
aforesaid nine deities. 


Koti State contains several areas of blue pine, chil, and oak on 
the eastern slopes of Elysium Hill; the well-known deodar forest of 
Néldera ; the mixed pine, deodar, and oak forests round. Mashobra ; 
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and a fairly large area of very promising young deodar and pine 
between Mashobra and Kufri, and to the south-east of the Catch- 
ment Area on the boundaries of Patiéla and Keonthal, These 
forests, being in the immediate vicinity of Simla, are of considerable 
value, Heavy fellings have been made in them in the past, and there 
are now few large trees left. The only old deodars remaining are 
a few at the camping ground at Ndldera, and the fine grove round 
the temple at Sipar, where the annual fair is held. These, being 
sacred trees, are not felled for sale. Koti has alwaya been very 
backward in following the wishes of Government with regard to 
forest conservancy. ‘Ihe demarcation was never properly done, 
unauthorised fellings were frequent, and culminated in 1903, when, 
owing to repeated fellings in Néldera, made in spite of the re- 
monstrances and warnings of Government, the forests were taken 
awuy from the Rdna, and their administration placed in the hunds 
of the Superintendent, Hill States. These forests now form part of 
the Jutogh Range of the Simla Forest Division, and are managed 
by the Divisional Forest Officer under the orders of the Superinten- 
dent. At the time of swriting the.demarcation and Settlement are 
in progress, and, when they are completed, a working plan wil) be 
drawn up. Owing to the immature condition of the forests only 
improvement fellings and thinnings willbe prescribed, but owing to 
the proximity of the forests to Simla the small material which will 
be extracted in such fellings will be readily salable. 


The Réna is assisted in the administration by a Wazir, who 
exercises a general control over the bhanddr and treasury, arranges 
for begdr, etc. The Réna’s is the only Court, but the Wazir decides 
as an arbitrator cases referred to him by the Rdna, and reports 
the result, Asarule, all cases concerning subjects of the State 
are dealt with by word of mouth, and in accordance with the oustom- 
ary law of the hills. Where an outsider isa party toa case, a 
record is made, and the law aud procedure of British India applied. 


Tn addition to the Wazir the head-quarters staff includes a 
treasurer, a bhanddri, an office kdningo, and five or six clerks, 
Each of the parganas is in charge of a mahta, who acts as head- 
man and collects the revenue. 


The parganas are Kogi, Pagogi, Chabrogi; Kardlti, Dhérti, 
Shahdwali, Naiti, Kuthdnagi, Sapoli, and Majhola. 


Land revenue is levied at the rate of Rs. 25 per lih, A lth is 
supposed to be equivalent to eight bighas. The local land measure- 
ment is by capacity as follows :— 


1 patha=9 seers kacha or 8 seers pakka, 
16 pathas=1 jun. 
2 junssel ih, 
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The Rana attempted to carry out a regular Settlement in 
1906, and had a survey made and record of rights drawn up by 
his kdniingo. But the people did not accept the assessment 
proposed, and preferred to maintain the old system, so matters 
were allowed to remain as they were. The total income from land 
revenue is about Rs. 13,000. 


One anna per rupee of land revenue is payable in addition to 
the land revenue as a cess for State servants. Hach house pays 
Re. 1 a year to the temple of the pargana deota, and presents a 
nazar of Re. 1 when the Rédna visits the village on tour. Hach 
State employé pays a nazardna of Re. 1. at Dasebra, and each 
pargana at this season furnishes two goats or sheep. 


For the wedding of the Tikka, or the Rdnd’s eldest daughter, 
each house is supposed to subscribe according to its capacity, and the 
usual rates are said to be from Rs,'20) to Rs. 100 a house, includ- 
ing three or four maunds of wheat. At all other weddings, at all 
funerals and at ceremonies such-as birth of the Tikka, accession 
of the Réné, etc., each house contributes Re. 1 only. 


The rule for begdr is that each pargana supplies four begdris 
a day for athwdra begdr. Thus forty men are in attendance every 
day at Kidr, and are employed on various kinds of work. ‘They 
receive their food. The incidence of begdx per holding by this 
system is said to be as high as fifteen days in the month. Hela 
begdr isexacted for special occasion such as the Rand’s tour, visits of 
officials, etc. Traders in the State, who own mules, have alse to 
furnish a begér of four mules a day. 


Water-mills, artisans, and craftsmen are taxed as in other 
States. Water-mills pay eight annas for every three months’ work- 
ing, and craftsmen of all kinds Rs. 2 each. 


Owing to its proximity to Simla, the miscellaneous revenue of 
the State is considerable. The following are some of the sources 
and approximate incomes* :— 


Ra. 

Ground tax for Mashobra, Sanjauli, Kufri, and 
Bharéri Bazars ... oth . ss w+ 1,400 
Rent of State houses in Sanjauli, Mashobra, etc.... 8,272 
Rent of Retreat Estate ... alk See ree 2,800 
Rent of the Simla Municipal Catchment Area .,. 2,250 
Ground rent of bungalows at Mashobra ... vw 8,060 
Excise siase wee ane oes eee tee 2,000 
Opiumanddrugs ... ue nee tee awe 1,800 
Aratand Nakasi ... 00 uu Sa vee 8,600 
Stamps Ry mg she ie, ase .. 800 
Various other imposty ... digs. Sis .. 8,900 


* Those figuros were furniehod during the time when the question of compensation for land 
taken up in the Simla Extension scheme was under consideration. 
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The excise contract for the whole State is at present in the 
hands of one man. There are four stills at Mashobra, Kidr, Kail, 
and Dhéri, The licenses for these are sold by auction annually 
and the license-holders are allowed to manufacture and sell: within 
certain limits. 


There are eight shops for the retail of opium and drugs, one 
at each thdna, and one at Saniana. The licenses are auctioned 
every year. Poppy is not grown in the State. 


Arat and nakdsi are dues levied in the five bazdrs—Naldera, 
Kufri, Mashobra, Sanjauli, and Bhardri—on goods brought in for 
sale or kept for more than twenty-four hours in the bazér, The 
rates are six pies per rupee of value for potatoes and three pies per 
rupee for every other class of goods. The collection of these dues 
is farmed out to contractors. The name nakdst is applied to the 
dues on articles brought in from, or through Simla, and for these 
there is one contractor forthe whole State. Arat applies to 
articles brought in from other places, and there is a separate arat 
contractor for each bazar. 


Stamps are locally impressed and sold by the Treasury clerk 
at Kidr, There is no difference between judicial and non-judicial 
stamps. Court-fees on civil suits are levied at ten per cent. of the 
value, The stamp for a criminal complaint is one of eight 
annas. The other imposts are a grazing tax on sheep atd- goats, 
a tax on the milch cattle of people who sell milk in Simla, a tax 
on the dhobi ghdte, nazardne paid by State employees on appoint- 
ment and other occasions, conservancy tax levied in Mashobra 
and Sanjauli, etc. 


The total income of the State from all sources is about 
Rs. 60,000. 


There are seven police stations at Sanjauli, Kufri, Mashobra, 
Naldera, Bhardri, Kasumpti, and Kidr. The force attached to 
each is one Durogha, one munshi, and’ ten constables. The men 
are not paid, and their service is a kind of begdy, except in the 
caso of Sanjauli where four or five men are required to be present 
day and night. Otherwise constables live in their own homes, not 
in the théna, but are supposed to be in readiness to turn out when 
required. All. other begdr is excused to those who serve as 
policemen. Any member of the force, who is not a native of the 
State, is paid. 

There is a-jail at Kiar, in charge of a Darogha and. warders, 
whose conditions of service are the same as those of the police. 


The State has no school or hospital. These institutions are 
available in Simla for those who require them. 
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Theog extends over 144 quare miles, lying between 31° 21 
and 31° 9’ N., and 77° 21' and 77° 81’ E. It is a fief of Keonthal, 
and pays Rs. 500 annual tribute to that State. The population 
in 1901 was 5,654, and the average income Ry. 15,000 per annum. 


The State is bounded on the north by Madhin and the 
Matina pargana of Keonthal, on the east by Kumbérsain and 
Ghund, on the south by Balsan and Keonthal, and on the west by 
Keonthal and. Madhén. The Giri river forms the south-eastern 
boundary for some distance. 


The present Chief is Thékur Shamsber Chand. His fawily is 
of common origin with those of Ghund and Madhén. The Thékur 
has houses at Sainj, Pardla, and Shali. The two former places 
are within two miles of eavh other on the right bank of the Giri, 
and are surrounded by some fertile demesne lands. Shahi is 
on a hill overlooking Theog dik bungalow on the Hindustén- 
Tibet road. 


Agriculture is of the usual type in the Hill States. There 
are very few tenants, and theso serve their landlords in lieu of 
rent, With the exception of a small area in the Giri valley there 
is no irrigation. 


The State contains demarcated forests with an area of 1,910 
acres (1,538 wooded, 347 blank, and 25 cultivated), They 
consist of blue pine and deodar, with «a little oak; tho pine 
predominating. Owing to heavy fellingsin the past the conifers 
are all immature; but the forests are of good quality generally, 
and will be valuable if properly looked after. A working plan 
was made in 1908. Owing to the forests being in the pole stage 
the only treatment possible for them is a system of improvement 
fellings and thinnings, and a certain area is gone over in this way 
every year. 


The Hindustén-Tibet road passes through the upper portion 
of the State, with a stage at Shali(Theog). Another road descends 
from Faégu to the Giri, and runs along the valley to Kotkhdi 
through Sainj and Pardla. The Thakur has lately built a rest- 
house at Sainj. A third road leaves the Hindustdn-Tibet road 
a mile beyond Theog dék bungalow, and joins the Kotkhéi road 
at Paréla. 


The administration is controlled by the Thékur. There are 
two courts subordinate to his, those of his son Padam Chand and 
of the Naib Tahsildér of Pardla. The Criminal Law of British 
India is enforced, and the Thakur endeavours to conduct his 
State on the lines of a British district. 
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There are eleven parganas which are divided among three za11- 
ddvs. Hach has from two to six lambarddrs. 


A regular Settlement was carried out in 1902 by a Government 
manager. The present demand is Rs. 6,800 khdlsa and Rs, 1,580 
cesses. An elaborate soil classification was made at Settlement 
and rates fixed varying from eleven annas and six pies for the best 
irrigated land to two annas four pies inferior bardni per bigha. 
Cesses were imposed at 25 per cent. of the land revenue. The 
Thakur has more than once in times of scarcity remitted the 
whole of a land revenue instalment, an uuusnal procedure in the 
Simla Hill States. 


The forests bring in about Rs. 1,000 a year, Water-mills 
are taxed and yield about Rs. 200, Other sources of income are 
nazarana, court-fees, fines, rent of shops at Shali, etc. 


A Primary echool at Shdli is attended by some thirty boys. 
There is no hospital in the State. 


cae 
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MADHAN STATE. 


Madhén, or Kiéri as it is sometimes called, lies between 31° 5' and 
81° 12' N. and 77° 21' and 77° 26' E. It is bounded on the north 
by Kumhérsain and Bhajji, on the east by the Matidna pargana of 
Keonthal and Theog, on the south by the Fagu pargana of 
Keonthal and Theog, and on the west by Bhajji. It is drained by 
a large stream, the Nauti Khad, which flows into the Sutlej 
through Bhajji. The State hada population of 38,704 in 190), 
it measures 23 square miles, and its revenue is about Rs. 3,000, out 
of which Rs, 250 are paid as tribute to Keonthal. 


Thékur Randhfr Chand is the present Chief. He is said to be 
descended from a Rajput of Chandeli, who settled first in Garhwél 
and then in Bildspur in the time of Raja Bhim Chand of that State, 
and who is also the ancestor of the Theog and @hund families, 


Madhdén was once a fief of Kumharsain, but came under 
Keonthal in the time of Riné Bhiip Singh. 


The administration is carried out on primitive lines. The 
Thakur’s is the only Court, no real laws are in force, and decisions 
depend partly on custom, but chiefly on the Thékur’s will. There 
hag been no regular Settlement. 


The State is divided into six parganas—Shbili, Palli, Barhana, 
Dharti, Nathot, and Pardli. Each pargana has a mahta anda 
lambarddr. The mahta’s duties are to collect revenue, report on 
cases sent to him, and to collect begdris when required. The 
lambardar acts as his subordinate, 


The police force consists of a darogha and six stpahés. 
These are stationed at Dharmpur, where there is a jail. 


The mahtas receive Re. 3 at every harvest, and the lambarddr 
Re. 1. They are excused begdr, but pay revenue on their lands. 
The State bhandd7i (storeekeeper) is paid Rs. 4per annum. All 
other officials receive rasad (a daily ration), but no pay. 


Madhan State has about 2,500 acres of demarcated forest, 
containing deodar, blue pine, chil, oak, and @ little fir. One of the 
forests, Kidri, distant only sixteen miles from Simla, isa small area 
of deodar, containing trees of great size and height, the finest 
anywhere in the neighbourhood. These trees are sold at the rate of 
fifteen per annum, and are worth from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 each. ‘The 
rest of the deodar forests in this State are immature. Very heavy 
felliogs were made in them some years ago, and practically every 
trea that would yield any timber at all was cut. Some of these 
areas, especially those on the slopes of the Shdli ridge, are ina 
lamentable condition, and are probably ruined for all time. The 
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blue pine and chil forests are for the most part immature, but con- 
tain a small number of exploitable trees. No working plan has 
yet been prepared. This State has been a great offender of late 
years in the matter of unauthorised fellings. All the deodar 
forests except Kiri have been workod out, and the present 
condition of the Madhén forests proves the soundness of the last 
advice, which Government has been giving to all States for the last 
fifteen years, to protect their forests in their own interests. The 
State’s forest income is about Rs. 3,500. 


Land revenue brings in some Rs. 1,300 annually, and is 
assessed as follows. The area of each holding is calculated in terms 
of kacha maunds (1 kacha maund is equal to 16 pakka sers) of the. 
amount of seed required to sow it. land is divided into three 
classes—azval (first), doyam (second) and bangar. At each harvest, 
irrespective of the crop, eight annas per maund of awwal, six annas 
per maund of doyam, and ono anna per maund of bangay are paid in 
cash, together with two pathas (l patha=2 seers pakka) of grain 
and one gdla (i.e., three chittacks) of ght per maund, irrespective 
of the soil classification. 


Nazaréna is taken on land newly broken to cultivation at 
an average rate of one rupee a bigha or half maund. 


Holdings are classified as wdriet and ghatr-maurdsi. Ghair- 
maurisi holdings are meré tenancies-at-will of the Thakur. 
Holders of such can become wdris by payment of nasaréna. The 
wéris pays no nazardna on succecding as heir toa holding. Ten-- 
ants properly so called-are: rare. Where they exist they cultivate 
a amall portion of their Jandlord’s land and repay him with 
service. 


The only other revenue, besides the Rs. 1,500 that the forests 
bring iv, is that derived from litigation and from customary 
demands. In the case of the former, the State takes one-fourth of 
the value of the decree, and in regular suits an additional court-fee 
of Rs. 7-8-0 per cent. of the value of the suit. On the occasion of 
weddings in the Thékur’s family a contribution is levied from all. 
subjects according to status. At deaths each house furnishes one 
rupee in cash, four pathas of grains, and one seer of ghi. 


Begdr ia exacted according to requirements, and not subject 
to any fixed rules. 


There is no school or hospital, and no roads worth the name. 
se Hindustén-Tibet road skirts the easternmost corner of the 
tate, 
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GHUND STATE. 


The State of Ghund bas an area of about 13 square miles, 
and lies between 31° 21’ and 31° 61’ north, and 77° 27’ and 77° 33’ 
east, on the crest and sides ofa high ridge, which separates the 
valley of the Giri from that of one of its tributaries. There are 
four villages, Band and Paréli on the northern slopes of the ridge, 
and Deothi and Damiéna on the southern. On the crest of the 
ridge itself stands Mul Ghund, the residence of the Chief. Ghund 
is bounded on the south and east by the State of Balsan, on the 
west by Theog, and on the north by Theog and Kumbérsain, The 
Giri forms part of the northern boundary. 


The State is a Thékurdi, but the late Chief Bishan Singh, who 
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died in 1907, was only designated 'likka, because he failed to pay a 


to the Raja of Keonthal the nazar due for bis installation, His 
sou Ranjit Singh is of full age, but has not yet been given control 
of the State. Disorders rendered it necessary to appoint a Govern- 
ment Manager at the death of Tikka Bishan Singh to carry out a 
regular Settlement, and otherwise put things straight. The State 
is at present administered by the Superintendent Hill States 
through the Manager, who has. full powers—magisterial, judicial, 
and revenue. 


The traditional account of the foundation of the State is that 
it was originally formed by a man named Garnolu Modi, who lived 
in a village called Ghund, and called the whole territory by this 
name, The present ruling family claim descont froma Chandel 
Réjptt of Jaipur, who made a pilgrimage to Badri Nardin, and 
taking a fancy to the hill country settled at Ram Serai in Garbwél. 
He afterwards removed to Biléspur, and had four sons all of whom 
founded petty principalities. The eldest founded Madhén, the third 
became the Chief of Theog, and the fourth, Janjan Singh, sup- 
planted Garnolu Modi at Ghund. The late Tikka, Bishan Singh, 
was in the seventeenth generation from Janjan Singh. ‘The family 
does not appear to have attained importance at any period. 


The people of the State are in no way dissimilar to those of 
the neighbouring parts of Keonthal. There isa thakurdwdra at 
Mul Ghund, and atemple to Srigul, the deity of the Chor mountain. 
The deota Ghremi has a temple at Deoti. 


Practically the whole population is dependent upon agricul- 
ture. Only one-tenth of the total area is cultivated, and of this 
not more than four per cent. is irrigated. Practically every 
zaminddr cultivates his own land, and there are very few tenants. 
These pay rent in cash at various rates. 


Tho State has a certain amount of forest, The management 
of the forests was taken over by Government in 1907, and is now 
in the hands of the Superintendent Hill States. Owing to reckless 
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waste in the past there is no exploitable timber just now, and no 


income is expected from the forests for another twenty years. 
One of the forests, a smal] one round Mul Ghund, is of pure deodar 
and promises well. 


The Pardla-Kotkhéi road runs through the northern edge of 
the State for about four miles. Otherwise the State has no roads. 
The Hindustan-'libet road can be reached at Theog by paths in 
about six miles from Mul Ghund. 


Land revenno is practically the sole source of the State's 
income. Watermills are taxed at rates varying between eight 
annas and one rupee, Contributions of one rupee per house and 
some grain are levied on the occasions of marriages and deaths in 
the Chief's family, and nazardna is imposed on newly broken and 
escheated lands. But these are not likely to yield more than 
Rs. 100 in any ordinary year. 


Formerly land revenue was levied on each holding according to 
the pleasure of the Chicf, and collected in both cash and kind, 
Tikka Bishan Singh madea summary Settlement in 1890, and fixed an 
all-round rate of eight annas per bigha, which was afterwards reduced 
to six annas. This yielded Rs. 1,853, which, with the estimated 
value of jdgirs at Rs. 996, made up a total jama of Rs. 2,849. Four 
lambardars on eight rupees a year each were appointed to collect 
this. 


At the Settlement. just.concluded the jama has been raised to 
Rs. 8,768, of which Rs. 3,010 are Lidlsa and Rs. 758 jdgir. 
Cesses at 16 percent. have been added. The soil-rates are: 
irrigated land ten annas and eight annas, unirrigated six annas 
six pies and four annas six pies, grass lands six pies. These 
are comparatively low. 


Begdr or forced labour has now been systematised and every 
holding has to provide a man for five weeks in the year. This is 
ordinary begdr, and includes the supply by the State of four 
coolies at Fagu stage from April to Octeber. For special begdr, 
é. g., marriages, funerals, upkeep of roads, tours of officials and 
distinguished visitors, every one is liable to be called out. 


The State has no post office, school, hospital, police, or excise 
or opium system. The only court is that of the Manager. Crime 
and litigation are rare. The State pays Rs. 250 a year as tribute 
to Keonthal. 
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The Thékuréi of Ratesh lies on the right bank of the Giri 
river, surrounded by Keonthal territory, and close to Digthali, 
the first camping ground from #4gu on the lower Chakréta road, 
which passes under the Chor mountain and through the Jubbal 
village of Sarabén. Jt consists of four villages, and measures not 
more than three square miles. The population in 1901 was 449. 


_ Upto the end of the eighteenth century Ratesh seems to 
have been a flourishing little State, with land on ‘either side of 
the Giri, and feudatory to Sirmur. The first ruler is said to have 
been Rai. Singh, a brother of Raja Karam Prakash of Sirmur 
(1616-1630 a.v.), from whom he received five parganas, four 
on the north and the fifth, Ballag, onthe south of the Giri. 
Rai Singh and his succossors styled themselves Rénds of Kot, 
and Kot is the name by which the State is popularly known at 
the present day. 


Keonthal seems to have commenced interference with Ratesh 
shortly before the Gurkha war, though it is not clear what actually 
happened. According to one account the four cis-Giri parganas 
were ceded to Keonthal by Sirmur in accordance with an agreement 
between the two States to exchange their lands on each side of the 
Giri so that the river might form their boundary. The Keonthal 
peoplo say that they captured these parganas by force of arms in 
1798, and held them until dispossessed by the Gurkhas. The Ratesh 
version is that the then Chief, Rand Jit Singh, held his own 
against Keonthal, but was afterwards. treacherously murdered 
by the zaminddrs of Nahaul village, bis own subjects, and that at 
the end of the Gurkha war Keonthal seized the four cis-Giri 
parganas, and Balsan followed suit with Ballag. 


_ At any rate it is clear that, when General Ochterlony 
arrived, Jit Singh’s son, Kishen Singh, was a minor and in 
exile at Sirmur, and that he had no one on the spot to 
reprosent him. Subsequently Keonthal and Balsan were allowed 


to keep whatever was in their possession at the close of the 
war. 


In 1829 the case was re-opened, and,’as_a result of arbitration 
by some of the neighbouring Chiefs, Keonthal offered Kishen 
Singh a jdgir of Rs. 200 or lands yielding that amount 
of revenue. Kishen Singh chose the lands, and these now 
constitute the presont State. It is a disputed question whetber 
@ condition of the gift was that Kishen Singh should acknowledge 
the supremacy of Keonthal. It has also been alleged, but never 
established, that in 1829 Balsan agreed to give Kishen Singh a 


s 


jagir if Keonthal would do the same, but’ that’he never fulfilled 
his undertaking. 
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Kishen Singh was succeeded in 1560 by his son Ram Singh, 
who died in 1890. His son Hira Singh is the present Thakur. 


The status of Ratesh has been enquired into on more than one 
occasion, and Government ultimately decided that its position is 
identical with that of the other Zailddérs of Koonthal, with the 
sole difference that no tribute is paid, to’ Keonthal by Ratesh. 


There is no regular assessment of land revenue. Area is 
calculated by seed measurement A patha is equivalent to 2} sers 
pakka and 16 pathas is equalto1 jun. A jun is thus as much 
land as a maund of seed would sow, Each jun pays one rupee 
cash and 10 sers of grain as revenue, irrespective of the quality 
of the land. 


The only other source of income is court fees. Bight annas 
are charged on a criminal complaint, and Rs. 7-8-0 per cent. on the 
value of civil suits. The-result is about Rs. 150 a year. 


The total income of the State, including valuo of grain paid 
a8 revenue, is about Rs. 700. 


Mian Dharm Singh the Thakur’s cousin, is entitled Wazir, and 
tho other State officials are the bakhshi, vakil, treasurer, bhandayi, 
two lambardars and four chapragsis, who act as police. 


6.—BAGHAL STATE GAZETTEER. 
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PART A. 


CHAPTER I—DESORIPTIVE. 


Section A-—General. 


The State of Béghal ranks next to Keonthal among the Simla CHAP. TI, A. 


Hill States. 


The origin of the name is doubtful. According to one account 
it is a perversion of Gabhal, meaning the central part of the country, 
that is to say, the centre of a group of States. A more plausible 
suggestion is that it is corrupted from Baghar, the name of the 
clan to which the founder of tho State belonged. The same clan is 
supposed to have given its namo to the neighbouring State of Baghét, 
which was originally Bagharghét, and to Garbwal, an abbreviation 
of Bsegharwél. But such theories are probably based on mere 
conjecture. | 


The capital of the State is Arki, a picturesque town tweuty- 
Oue miles from Simla by road. Its buildings are clustered below 
the fort, an imposing structure on the southern slope of a pre- 
os hill. The town includes a.small stretch of level ground, of 

hich its inhabitants are proud; a number of temples and tanks, 
and a gardon noted for its alimond trees. The population is 1,063 
souls. 

The area of the State is 124 square miles, the larger part of 
which isin the basin of one of the tributaries of the Gambhar. 
This. latter ig an exceptionally fertile tract, sloping from the 
wilder mountains on the north, which guard the Sutle] southwards 
into the rich valleys below Sairi and Sabdatiu. 

To the north the State is bounded by the Sutlej and the 
towering highlands of the small. State of Mangal; on the east it 
adjoins the States of Dhémi and Kunhiér, while those of Nalagarh 
and Biléspur complete its borders on the west. 

The climate is healthy and epidemics are rare. ‘The heat of 
i valleys favours the prevalence of malaria in the summer, and 
the cold of the mountains that of pneumonia in the winter. 


. The fauna are those of the lower Himdlayas. The halt 


 pevasiau barking deer, and wild pig are common. Leopards are 
sao. Bears are occasionally found on the higher hills. 


Section B.—History. 

The ruling family traces its descent from Aje De, a Panwédr 
Réjput, who came from Ujain, and carved out for himself this 
kingdom in the hills. His descendants have kept their blood 
fogularly pure, and have had considerable difficulty at times in 

nding wives of equally untainted descent. They have married 
much with the Biléspur family. 
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CHAP. I, B. The Gurkhas overran the State between 1805 and 1815 anc 
History. for seven years the then chief, Rina Jagat Singh, lived in exile ir 
sn Jagat Nélagarh, After the Gurkha campaign he was restored by the 
: British Government, and confirmed in possession of his State by a 
sanad, dated 8rd September 1815, which bound him to assist with 
troops in time of war, and to keep his roads inorder. This sanaa 
is still in force with one modification, by which an annual tribute 
of Rs. 3,600 (calculated at the rate of Rs. 3 per man) has beer 

accepted in lieu of begdr or forced labour. 


sing Rishsa When the Mutiny broke out, Rina Kishen Singh helped t 
; guard the road from Simla to Jullundur, where the 8rd, 83rd, anc 
Blt Bengal regiments had mutinied, and sent e party to Simi 
urtder his brother Midn Jai Singh. For their services the Rén: 
and his brother were rewarded with handsome -hillats, and th 

title of Raja was conferred upon the former. 


ag tie Mol During the 19th century the State was ably and vigorousl: 
administered on the wholes “Raja Kishen Singh reigned till 187¢€ 
and was succeeded by his son Moti Singh, who however died th 
following year. A squabble as to the succession ensued, which wa 
ultimately settled by the Supreme Government in favour of Dhit: 

Singh, son of Midn Jai Singh. 
BéjeDhiin gig Dhidn Singh was a fine specimen of a hill chief. H 
was one of five brothers, und at first it seemed as if the suue 
digseneions were inevitable. Amity was, however, secured by th 
Réja ullowing his brothers the Jarger share in the administration 
though he wisely kept himself aware of all that was done. Never 
theless disaffection arose in 1897, abetted no doubt by the less 
jdgirddre, but openly fostered by one Kishen Dés, who, havin 
collided with the State courts, became a bold and successful fre 
booter. Another party of the malcontents consisted of tl 
Brahmans of Badog village, who complained of oppressive asses 
ment of land revenue and of insufficient grazing land. Matte 
eventually becamo so serious that in 1902 the Superintendent, H. 

States, had to intervene. 

Two years later Réja Dhidn Singh died, leaving as his he 
Tikka Bikram Singh, a boy of eleven years of age. The manag 
ment of the State was entrusted to Midn Mén Singh, brother 
the late Réja, and for some years his Wazir. 


Rebellion In the next year, 1905, trouble broke out. Relying on cov 

of 1908, intrigue for support, almost the entire Kanet population rose 

rebellion against the regent and his brothers. The Superintende 

was obliged to interfere once more, and the upshot was that. 

Sher Singh, a Naib-Tahsildar belonging to the Kéngra district, w 

associated with Mian Man Singh as joint manager. This arrang 

ment bas worked well, and the State is now quiet. A regu 
Settlement has just been completed. 


The Re. 
gency. 
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The Tikka and one of his brothers are being educated at 
the Aitchison College. A third brother is at school in Simla 
and the fourth is too young as yet to leave home, 


——ae! 


Section C.—Population. 


The population of Béghal in 1901 was 25,720 or just over 
200 por square mile. It is naturally more dense along the 
watershed valleys than in the arid uplands. 


The leading tribes are Réjputs, Brahmans, and Kanets. 


All Réjputs holding land are jdgirddrs, and with three 
pxceptions are blood relations of the chief. As agriculturists 
they are described as extravagant and idle, and many of 
them are deoply in debt. They are strict and orthodox in 
their customs, and their women observe parda. 


Brabmans are of two classes: Sasani and Dharebar. They 
are described in the Simla District and the Bilaspur Gazetteors. 


The Sasanis are gonerally mudjiddrs and are of a distinctly 
higher class than the Dharebars. ‘They will not admit the custom 
of rit, i.e., transference of wives to others on payment of money 
to their legitimate husbands, and do not sell their daughters. 
‘They are lazy and indifferent cultivators. They will marry 

harebar women, but will not give their own daughters in 
marriage to Dharebars, nor will they cat food cooked by a 
Dharebar. Dharebar Brahmans practise a!l the customs of the 
Kanets, rit, widow marriage, etc., and only differ from them in 
wearing the janeo or sacred thread. 


Sasanis serve the Rajputs, and Dharebars the Kanets and 
lower castes. A Réjput will take water from the hand of a 
Dharebar, but not rice or other food of a superior kind. 


The Kanets are the most numerous tribe in the State, and 
hyld more than half of the total cultivated area. Their principal 
sub-divisions are Pabarwtl, Jaldnu, Rebwdni, and Geloti. They 
are industrious cultivators, and many of them earn monoy in Simla 


as labourers or servants. Thoso who remain at home aro often. 


litigious and quarrelsome, and the history of tho State goes to 
show that intolerance of authority is 4 characteristic of its 
people, which is often in evidence. 


Other tribes are Kolis, Chamdrs and Chandls, These, as 
elsewhere, are hardworking drudges. They hold about three 
per cent. of the cultivated arca and for the most part earn their 
living as labourers. 

‘There is a sprinkling of the ordinary artisan classes, Lohars, 
Baidhdis, otc. These require no special notice. 
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The only Muhammadans are Telis, Mirdsis, and others of 
like humble occupation who live in Arki town. 


There is nothing noteworthy about the religion of the people of 
Béghal. ‘Thoir custome are of course Hindu; their gods are the 
local deitics that preside over every hill and stream. Superstition 
has a firm hold in the State, and its rulers have long been noted 
for their subservience to Brahmuns. Ten years ago it was 
estimated that one-fourth or even one-third of the revenue 
found its way into Brahmans’ hands. 


‘The principal deities worshipped are— 


(1) Lachmi Nardin, whose temple is at Arki. His image 
is supposed to have been brought from Hindastan 
by Ajo De. A jagiv worth Rs. 500 is attached to 
the temple. 


(2) Bani Devi. Her temple is at the village of Gharnun and 
a fair is held.in her honour on the lst Jeth, 


(3) Bara Deo, who has a:temple on the Bari dhdr, a ridge 
running in a north-westerly direction from. Bahddur- 
pur fort in Bilaspur to the junction of the Gambbar 
and Jol streams. ‘he temple is on the highest 
point of the ridge, 6,789 feet above the sea level. A 
fair is held on the Ist Asdrh. The god is properly 
Shiva, but as is usual he is generally called by the 
name of his place of worship. 


(4) Har Sang Deo, whose home is at.the highest ppint of 
the Har Sang dhdr, which runs northwards. to the 
Sutlej on the boundary of Baghal and Bhajji 
States. This god’s fair takes place on the Ist 
Siwan. He too is Shiva. 


(5) Madhor Deo. His temple is at the village of Mangu, 
where a fair is held on Ist Baisékh. This deity 
was originally a sonless man, a class of person 
whose spirit the hillman often considers it advisable 
to conciliate by worship after death. Such a spirit 
sometimes, as in the present case, rises to the 
position of a god in course of time. 


(6) The Duhgli deota, whose temple is-on a. ppak of the 
Darla dhdr, a smaller range running from south- 
east to north-west through the centre of the State, 
parallol with the Bari dhdr. A fair is held on the 
Ist-Asauj. Dubgliis the name of the place. The 
temple was erected over the tomb of an Uddet. fakir 
of noted piety. Itis.u resort of Uddsis, and the 
ie people have converted . the original saint. into 
a god. 
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- All the above temples are aided by revenne grants by the 
State, 


The only annual gathering of any importance is held on the 
eee of the Sairi festival at Arki on the Ist Asauj. Its chief 
haracteristic is buffalo fighting. 


A durbir is held by the Chief on the Dasehra, and money 
dfferings are made by the State officials. 


A peculiar custom is that there is no official observance of 
i Holi, owing, itis said, to 2 Chief having once died during 
118 festival. 
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CHAPTER II.—ECONOMIC. 
Section A.—Agriculture, including Irrigation. 

CHAP.II, A. Tho soil of the State is on the whole of excellent quality. A con- 
Agriculture Siderable proportion of the cultivated area is irrigated, and the unir- 
aa rigated land in. most parts yieldscomparatively heavy crops. The par- 
gana of Rohang is the poorest in this respect, containing only bdérdni 
land, and that of a gritty and unfertile quality. The richest ébt 

land is that of the Dhondan ildka, which marches with Bilispur. 

Fae oe The zaminddrs divide the soils into six classes as follows :— 
(1) Kidr, land which is fully irrigated from made water- 

courses. 

(2) Sanjidv, land irrigated by water collected in pools. 
during the rains, the supply of which does not, last 
later than the sowing of the wheat crop. 

(3) Bakhala kidr, fields which are occasionally flooded by 
streams or waterod by the dripping from other 
fields. 

(4) Bakhal andarli, land situated near the homestead and 
heavily manured, bearing two crops a year, or at 
least three crops in two years. 


(5) Bdakhal béharli, land at some distance from the home- 
stead, scantily manured, and bearing one crop a 
year of superior grain, either wheat or maize. 


(6) Kultherni, Jand on which an inferior crop, such as 
kulath (dolichos uniflorus), is grown every year or 
every other year. 

This classification has been adopted in the recent Settlement. 
The first three classes have been called kidr 1st, 2nd and 3rd, and 
the other three bdrani 1st, 2nd and 8rd. 


Kharif crops. The principal autumn crops are rice, maize, and koda also 
called mandwa (Eleusine coracana). The Assessment Report states 
their proportions to the total cropped area as rice 18 per cent., 
maize 45 per cont., koda 8 per cent., other crops 29 per cent. 
Other crops include ginger, of which a small amount is produced. 
It is, however, a valuable asset and is always sold. . Rice too is 
generally sold. Several varieties are grown, the chief being efra, 
kashitu, and jhinjan. The last-named is superior in quality to the 


others. 
Maize and koda are the staple food grains of the autumn 
harvest. 
Rabi crops, Wheat is along way the principal spring crop and is the 


ataple food grain, A certain amount of barley is also grown. 
The percentages are wheat 88, barley 10, other crops 2. The 
latter include @ certain amount of poppy, which is perhaps the 
most valuable crop of any. 
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The planting of potatoes and the sowing of kangni (Pennisetum 
Italicnm) for the autumn crop commence about the 15th March. 
Other autumn crops, oxcept rice, are sown from Ist April to 15th 
June, The seed is put into the ground by the latter date, even 
in the case of bérdni lands, irrespective of whether rain has fallen 
or not. Rice is sown from 15th June to 15th August. 


The sowing of the spring crop is carried on betweon Ist 
October and the end of December. Irrigated land is finished 
by the 15th November, but the bdérdnt area is not sown until 
rain falls. 


Except in the case of rice the method of cultivation is of the 
simplest description. The land is ploughed once or twice after 
having been watered, if possible. The seed is then sown broad- 
cast (chhatta) and the soil levelled with the sohdga or clod- 
crusher. 


Rice is cultivated in two ways. One is to soak tho seeds and 
then bury them in the earth until they germinate. After that the 
shoots are planted in a field which has-been ploughed, levelled, 
and flooded knee deep. The other is to sow the sced thickly in a 
nurs¢ry, and then, after about a month, transplant the young 
shoots into another field, putting them in in groups of two or three. 
Occasionally rice is sown broadcast like other crops. 


In the kharif, fields are manured before being sown. In the 
rabi, manure is put on after the crop has sprouted. 


According to the crop experiments held in connection with the 
Settlement the average yiold per acre ofthe principal crops was 
made out to be as follows :— 


Rice irrigated es ose aig 9s 15} maunds, 
Rice unirrigated és eee or oie 144 sh 
Maize if ie ori sit is 123, 
Koda a au cid as i 10}, 
Wheat nd oe i Ma ve 104 
Barley tes “ 9% 5 


But the Settlement Officer considered that these results were 
not very reliable, and in framing ‘his estimate reduced each of 
them by about 20 per cent. 


The whole population is dependent upon agriculture, except the 
few shop-keepers, artisans, and Officials in Arki and Sairi. Brahmans 
till their fields, and are not exempt from begdr. Rajputs will not 
touch the plough, and their land is cultivated by tenants, usually 
of the menial castes (Kolis, etc.). Exceptions to this habit are the 
Rajputs of Dosehran and Memaran. They are of the ruling stock, 
but their connection withit isso distant that they have allowed 
themeplves to lapse from its conventions, 
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Many of the zaminddra are in debt, but as a rule the money 
has been borrowed on the security of milk-kine, and only eleven 
per cent. of the cultivated area is mortgaged. Most sf the mort- 
gages are held by sdhikdrs in Avki, Khatris and Bohras. A few 
of the wealthier Brahman and Kanet landowners lend money and 
prosper, The universal rate of interest is 25 per cont. per annum. 
Until recently there was nothing of the nature of limitation rule, 
statutory or customary, for the recovery of debts, arid suits bave 
frequently beon brought for recovery of money advanced a 
hundred years ago. The present managers have promulated an 
Act fixing the period within which suits can be brought at 
twelve years. 


Cattle are of the ordinary hill breed and are plentiful. 
There is an average of one milch animal to every two of the 
population. Goats,and sheep number 6,500. Horses and mules 
are imported, not bred locally. The area of grass and grazing land 
is some 20,000 acres, and as the number of stock of all kinds, 
excluding sheep and goats, is under 30,000, there is ample 
pasturage. 

Bighal and Baghat are the only two hill States, which possess 
any considerable amount of irrigated land. In Baghal the irrigat- 
ed area is twenty per cent. of the total cultivated area. Irrigation 
is by kuhls or artificial streamlets, which the zaminddrs construct. 
for themselves. Hence no water rate is charged by the State. 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


Of tho total cultivated area one-half is oultviated by 
owners and one-half by tenants. Twenty-seven per cent. is 
held by hereditary, nineteen per cent. by unon-hereditary 
tenants, and three per cent. by tenants, who pay no rent, eg. 
menial gervants,'priests, etc. The area cultivated by hereditary 
tenanta includes tandl made over by the State or by the jdgirddrs 
for cultivation on payment of nazardna, and subject to certain con- 
ditions. The status of the holders of such land is slightly better 
than that of hereditary tenants, and approximates more closely to 
that of representatives of the owners. 


The rights of hereditary tenants have been fixed in the Néttle- 
mont with roference to Sections 5, 6, and 8 of the Punjab Tenancy 
Act, XVI of 1886. Most of them pay as rent the Jand revenue of 
their holding with a small additional mdlikdna, and render hegdy 
to the State for their holdings. 

As regards non-hereditary tenants the general rule seems to 
be that kind rent is paid for good land and cash rent for bad. 
Exceptions are found in the {two Pobar parganus, whei'e tenants 
Wwill,pay cash for the best land. 
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The batdt or kind rent rate is nearly always one-half of the 
rain, the whole of the straw going to the tenant in all cases. 
ther proportions of the owner's! share are two-fifths, one-third, 

and one-fourth, but these are rare. On about one-seventh of the 
area. paying kind rents, a fixed amount of grain is paid every 
harvest to the owner, irrespective of tho crop. Sometimes in 
addition to batdi the tenant has to pay half the land rovenue as 
well. 


The dues of the village menials come to about ten per cont. 
of the crop. These are subtracted before the. grain is divided 
between tenant and owner. 


The average rate per bigha of cash rent is Re. 0-15-8 for 
irrigated and Re. 0-6-9 for unirrigated land. The tenant has, in 
addition, to render begdr both to his landlord and to the State on 
behalf of his landlord. 


Section C.—Forests. 


The State possesses thirty-two so-called forests, but they 
mostly consist of worthless scrub. A few chil and tdn trees are 
to be found in some half dozen of them. A record of rights for 
the forests has been drawn up, and the State derive as certain 
invome from the sale of grass, which they contain. Attempts are 
being made to plant chél, kail and’ bamboo. Walnuts and pome- 
granates are fairly plentiful in and aboutithe fields, and the State 
gardens contain mango trees. 


Section D.— Mines and!Mineral Resources. 


_ ‘Traces of lead and gallena ore have,been found; at the villages 
of ‘Tal and Samoh. About ten years ago specimens were sent to 
experts for analysis, but the report was not promising from 
2 commercial point of view, and no workings have been 
undertaken. 


Section E.—Arts and‘Manufactures. 


There are no arts or manufactures. 
a ae 


Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 


Grain, ginger, opium, ghi, pomegranates, and violets are 
exported to Simla, Kdélka and Rupar, and cloth, worked metal, 
salt, and tobacco brought back. Otherwise there is no trade. 
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Section G.—Means of Communications. 
There are only two practicable roads in the State. These 
aro— 

(1) Seventeen miles of the Simla-Bildéspur road, whioh 
onters the Stato from Patidla at Tokana and leaves it 
at Nalog on the Bilispur boundary. 

(2) ‘Che Bildspur-Sabéthu road, which runs through the 
State for sixteen miles from Sheli to Kiaravan on 
the Kuni naddt. 


‘These two roads are connected by a branch road ‘from Arki 
on the Simla-Bilispur road, six miles long. There are a few other 
paths which can be traversed by mules. All roads are kept up by 
the begdr system of forced labour. A good rest-house for 
Kuropeans is maintained at Arki. 

There is one post offico in the State at Arki, where a post 
between Simla and Bildéspur arrives and is despatched every ae 
There are three delivery peous, one for Arki and two for the 


neighbouring villages. 


[Panr A. 


CHAPTER III.—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Tees POSE 


Section A—Administrative Divisions. 


There are seyenteen parganas in the State, and these have 


been defincd from very ancient times. Formerly there was a 
hdmdar in every pargana, who collected the revenue, and generally 
acted as the agent of the Chief, The late Rija Dhian Singh, 
finding this system inconvenient, abolished the kdmddrs, and 
diyided the State into four tahsils—Arki, Darla, Dhundan and 
Sarli. A  tahsilddr was placed in charge of each, Those 
tansilddrs haye no powers beyond those connected with the 
reglisation of revenue. 


There are 457 villages in the State-and 53 lambarddrs. 


The whole administration is constitutionally in the hands 
of the Chief, whose placs is at present occupied by a Council 
of two, consisting of Midn Man Singh, brother of the late 
Raja, and Midn Sher Singh, a managor..appoiuted by the British 
Goyernment. It is said to have been an invariable custom for the 
Chief of Béghal to appoint his _ younger brother Wazir. In 
accordance with this Mian Man Singh was his late brother’s Wazir 
for many years. 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 


Midn Sher Singh has full rovonuo powers, and is just 
congluding 2 regular Settlement. Both managors oxercise first 
class magisterial powers soparately and sit together as a 
Sessions Csurt, The law of Britis India is applied. Capital 
a require the confirmation of the Superintendent, Hill 
tates. 


Pleaders are not admitted in the courts. 


There are no registration rules, but their imtroduction is 
contemplated by the present management. 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 


‘Theoretically all land belongs to the State, and individual 
ownership does not exist. Thus the holder is possessed of a 
warisi rather than of a mdliki. He has a hereditary right to 
cultivate land allotted to him or his ancestor by the Raja 
himself, and alludes to his holding as his pattah or lease. It 
follows that such possession is not transferable at. will, and 
that sales and mortgages require the Raja’s sanction. Waste 
land can be acquired and broken up, only on payment of 
nazardna, though the patiahs conveying a holding (which in- 
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CHAP. cludes a portion of grass land) gave an indefinite right of 
HLC. user in adjoining unenclosed grazing lands and jungle. The 
Land right is permanent so long as the holder discharges the duties 
Revenue. connected with it, in default of which the land is granted to the 
aeaure of idder of the highest nazardna. 


land, 

In the Settlement, the State has been entered as_ the 
absolute ownor of thirteen villages, which are called shahl, of 
tho villages of Arki and Surajpur, where the Chief has 
residences, and of a certain amount of other land, including 
all Jand which is known to have escheated to the State by 
failure of beirs to the holder, or which has been confiscated. 
Such land is given out for cultivation on payment of nazardna, 
but the grantee can acquire no permanent rights, as he is 
liable to be turned out at any moment in favour of some one 
who offers a highcr nazaréna, Thus A may give Rs. 50 for an 
escheated plot and may hold possossion of it for ten years. 
B then comos along and offers the State Rs. 100 for the plot. 
The State accepts, repays A his Rs. 50, and tells bim to go. 
Tho abolition of this practice is contemplated. In future the 
original grantee will secure, by his payment of nazardna, immunity 
from ojection. 

All forests, uncultivated and unculturable land are entered -as 
belonging to the State. 

Other land, With regaad to other land, the Chief is shown as superior 
owner, and the patiah-holder as inferior owner. An inferior owner 
has been permitted to mortgage his holding, but he may uot 
gell it without the sanction of the State. A necessary conditior 
of such sanction is that the purchaser must pay nazardne to the 
State at the rato uf Rs. 6-4-0 per cent. on the purchase-money. 

Regular The first regular Settlement of land revenue was commencec 

Settlement. under Midn Sher Singh in 1905 and finished in 1908. 
Former r0- Formerly revenue was assessed in a very rough and read: 
venue system. manner. The unit of land measure was based on the are 
which could be sown by a certain amount of seed 
Such unit was called in some villages taka, and in som 
jun. It took about six seers of wheat to sow it, and it wa 
equivalent to about a bigha and ahalf. Revenue was realise 
partly in cash and partly in grain at an all-round rate of abot 
one rupeo # taka. As usual less cash and more grain was take 
the better the land and vice versd. 

In villages owned by the State, and in villages possessin 
superior lands, the term juin was used to denote the unit « 
measurement. Elsewhore taka was the name applied. Thirt: 
two seers of rice in the hkharif, and sixteen of wheat in tl] 
rabt wore the average amounts taken as revenue for each ji 
and a little cash was also taken. The revenue rate per ji 
worked out at something like Rs. 2-8-0. 


State lands. 


Waste lands. 
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Other multifarious demands were made in addition to, land 
revenue proper. Parganas in which cotton, oil-seeds, turmeric, 
ginger, and pomegranates were grown, had to make an extra pay- 
ment of acertain proportion of these crops. The rates were tho 
following per 20 takas of lands :— 


Cotton... ee ues ae ee s+ 1 seer, 
Oilseeds ... oe ies ah acs a ey 
Tarmeric ‘ss om ‘he a we Soy 
Ginger... ee sfc or ss ro: ae 
Pomegranates ... ae — ee we DE, 


For the grass fields 240 bundles of grass were demanded by 
the State for every 20 takas. Each house had to provide a bundle 
of leaves of the bhewal tree (used ag fodder for cattle) and a bundle 
of sel for making ropes. Each. village bad..to supply two loads of 
dry wood for fuel and a certain quantity of milk, which was suppos- 
ed to be for the keep of the State horses. 


There were two cash cesses, hakk bharaon or lambarddri, to 
defray the expenses of revenue collection, which varied from Rs, 5-8 
to Rs. 3-10 per cent. of the revenue, and malhar, compensation 
for athwara begdér, levied at Rs. 2-3 for twenty takas. 


Revenue paid in grain had to be brought to the bhanddr or 
granary at Arki by the zaminddrs~ themselves, except in the case 
of shahl villages, in each of which there was a_ branch bhanddér. 
Cash revenue was realised by kdmddrs or lambarddrs and paid into 
the treasury through the lambarddrs. 


The distribution of cash revenue was made village by village 
and not sub-divided among the holdings. Thus the lambarddr 
could collect it from whom and how he pleased. The men in 
charge of the bhanddr used to exact overweight of grain revenue. 
The revenue was increased from time to time capriciously. If the 
inhabitants of a village offended in any way, they were punished 
with enhancement of revenue. As a result many villages were 
overburdened to a preposterous extent, and matters eventually 
reached 8 pitch, which necessitated the intervention of Government, 
and the introduction of a regular Settlement. 


fn 1864 Raja Kishen Singh reported his income from land 
revenue to be Rs. 85,000: Rs. 21,170-12 Ahdisa and Rs. 13,829-4 
assigned. Later on in his reign the gross income, including as- 
signments and cesses, was Rs. 57,500. In 1904 this amount was 
Rs. 63,778, and in 1906, Rs. 65,045. It has been raised in the 
Settlement to Rs. 69,651, of which Rs. 56,151 are for land revenue 
and Rs, 13,500 for cesses at 25 per cent, 
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CHAP. The Settlement soil rates areas follows per bigha of 90C 
ITT, ¢. 
—— square yards :-—~ 
Land 
Revenue. Kia sce 4 
cone of lar, je class ... aa as . 014 0 
the present 7 n 5a. es oe ies ww. 012 0 
Settlement, ; 
ibis pice A Sera ty Sue’ ay, SOO TG 
Barani, Ist aie ia Je ex . 02 8 O 
5 2nd ai. Las — ids . 0 65 0 
PP] 3rd 2 eee eae soe ae 0 2 6 
Ghasni jj: Coa ax 2s . O 1 0 

The demand represents 16 per cent. of the gross produce, and 
the average incidence on the cnitivated area is 8 annas a bigha 
or Rs. 2-11 an acre. 

Cosses The detail of cesses is as follows :— 
Lambardari ... a $d vais si 4 per cont. 
Patwari ih sh ae al se 5 yy 
Malhar (compensation-forbegir) ... es li, 
School sh = is vs 2 4, 
Hospital 2 yy 
Zailddr 1 ” 
Total ... ae 25 45 
Period of The poriod of Settlement 's twenty years. 
Settlement, . D 
irae Grants of land, revenue free, are of two kinds, mudft and 
assignnients, jagir. 
Muéfis, Mudfis are held hy (1) temples, (2) Brahmans, (8) other castes. 

Mudjfis to temples wore granted at the time of their erection, 
and are continued so long as they exist. 

Muifis to Brahmans have beon granted on different occasions as 
charitable gifts. Fixed conditions attach to them, and the mudfiddr 
who defaults in his duty on the occssion of deaths or marriages in 
the Chiof’s family, or is disloyal, or is outcasted, forfeits his grant, 

Mudfis to other castes are usually given as a recognition of 
service to the State and are maintained at the pleasure of the Chief. 

Theirs, Jdgirs are divided into three classes :— 


(1) Grants to Rajputs of the Chief’s family.~- Each brother 
of a ruling Chief on his coming of age and marriage 
is given a jdgir on the following scale :— 


Rs, 
Eldest brother (Dothayan Mian) value ...,  .... 1,500 
Second __,, ‘i on ... 1,000 
Third 3 4 a Ad 700 


Foarth ” x3 toe ooo 500 
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If there are more brothers each gots a jégir two-thirds of 
the value of that of his immediate elder brother. 


The rule of resumption is that when a second gon is born 
to a Chief, all jugirs except thosa of the Chief’s own 
brothers are subject to reduction. In the case of 
jagirs which have not previously been reduced, ono- 
third is resumed ; of othors three-fourths, ‘T'his pro- 
cess continues until a jdgir is reduced to the annual 
value of Rs. 10, after which it remains at this sum. 


(2) Grants to other Rdjputs.—These aro few and were all 
gifts by the late Raja Dhiin Singh in recognition of 
servico, No resumptions have as yet been made. 


(3) Grant to the Réni Tikyali.—The mother of the Tikka 
or heir-apparent recoives a jagir of Rs. 1,000 for 
her lifetime. On her death it is resumed. 


If the holder of a jdgir dies withont male issue, the jaigir is 
continued to his widow during her lifetime andresumed at her death. 
Jégirddérs have no right to mortgage or sell their jdyirs. 


The jdgirddrs of the Chief's family have hitherto been allowed 
ta hear and decide petty criminal and civil cases arising within 
their jdgirs. Nosuch custom now exists in other States, and the 
right will probably be withdrawn. 


There are soveral heads of miscellaneous income past and 
present. 


Water-mills are charged for at rates varying from four annas 
to three rupees annually per mill. Jdgirddrs and mudfiddrs are 
entitled to the fees for mills in their own villages. 


Nazardna for unclaimed or confiscated land has already been 
referred to, Lumbarddrs used previously to pay an annual 
nazardna which often exceeded the amount of their emoluments. 
This has now beon stopped, and alambarddéy only pays nazardna 
on first appointment, and & nazardna of oneor two rupees according 
to his status on tbe occasion of the Dasehra festival. 


If a landholder dies without direct heir, bis land, as has 
been explained above, lapses to the State. His collateral relatives 
can, however, obtain the land on payment of afee called gali bidoli 
which is levied at rates varying from one to five rupees a taka. 
The practice of exacting such a fee does not obtain in other 
States, and it too will probably be abolished or modified under the 
present management, 


A tax called hakkatraji is levied on artisans, such as lohdrs, 
chamdrs, ndis, dhobis, etc., at rates running from four annas to one 
rupee annually. 
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CHAP. Begar or forced labour is another source of income, though 
IIL. indirect. In former times every zaminddr possessing twenty takas 
Land of land had to render begdr for .eight days in the month to the 
Revente. Ktete, This was called athwdéra begdr. He bad also to give 
nent" bag on other special occasions. Raja Kishen Singh commuted 
athwdra begdy into an annual payment of Rs. 2-13-0 called malhar. 
Subsequently the burden of service was gradually re-imposed, the 
mathar payment being still maintained, and persons who wished 
to be exempted had to make a further annual payment of Rs. 6 
for every twenty takas. In the recent Settlement the matter has 
heen finally settled by the abolition of athwdra begdy and the 
imposition of a malhar cess of 11 per cent. on the revenue as 
commutation. Rijputs and Sksani Brahmans are exempt from 

the malhar ceas. 


Other begir. Begdév is now only demanded on special occasiong, and 
every one excopt Sdsani Brahmans and Rajputs is liable to it. 
Such occasions are :— 


(1) Badi-jadi, 4.2, marriages and funerals. 
(2) four of Chicf or officials through the State. 
(8) Visits of distinguished persons. 


(4) When road repairs are nocessary or beaters required 
for shooting. 


In the case of (1) and (2) a daily ration is issued to the men 
working. For (8) and (4) there are no special rules, but a cooly, 
who is sent outside the State limits, is paid. 


assist The following special customs, involving collection or disposal 
customs, of money exist :— 


(1) When the daughter or sister of the Chief is married, 
every man paying revenue must furnish a chittack 
and-a-half of ghi for every rupeo of such revenue. 


(2) On the occasion of all marriages, every payer of 
revenue aud shop-keeper must sell grainand ghi to 
the State at special rates. Such rates are two 
soers for grain and 14 chittacks for ght cheaper 
than the price current. 


(3) On the occasions of the Chiet’s karanbdl (first hairout- 
ting), investiture with the sacred thread, mar- 
riage, and installation, and at all funerals in the 
Chief’s household the following dues must be paid :— 


(a) State officials one to five rupees according to status. 
(b) Lambarddra one rupee. 


(c) Villages from eight annas to two rupees according 
to size. 
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(4) At the Dasehra and on the Chief’s birthday every 
State official and lambarddr must, present one rupee. 


(5) Five per cent. of the State’s miscellaneous income is 
paid to the Tikyali Rdni and Dothayan Midn in 
addition to their jdgirs. 


Section D.— Miscellaneous Revenue. 
The people of Bighal are but little given to liquor drinking, 
gnd there is only one still, at Arki, in which the contractor 
istila acheap kind of country Jiquor. Tho contract sells for 
gs. 20 a year. There is no wholosale vend. 


A certain amount of poppy is grown in the State, and the 
xaminddrs may sell the produce to dealers bolonging to the State 
roo of all duty. If sold outside the State, an export duty of 

ight annas « seer is levied. ‘Three shops, two at Arki and one 
at Dhundan, are licensed to sell opium and drugs retail. Drugs 
are imported from Hoshidrpur, Amritsar, and Ambala, and charas 
ig subject to an import duty of three annag a scer. 

Stamps are impressed locally and sold at the different 
tabsils. ‘lhe values are from one anna to two hundred rupees. 
No distinction is made between judicial and non-judicial stamps. 


Section H.—Police and Jails. 


The State Police force consists of ene sergeant and twelve 
cunstables. ‘The managers have a guard of one sergeant and six 
canstables of the Punjab Police. “There is only one police station 
at) Arki. 


There ixa State jail at Arki, which rarely contains more 
than a dozen inmates. 


Section I—Education and Literacy. 


A Primary schoo] has recently been oponed and is attended 
by! about forty-five scholars. 


Section J.—Medical. 


here is no hospital as yet, but it is hoped to establish one 
shurtly. Vaccinators are called in whenover an outbreak of small- 
pox occurs. ‘The operation is not objected to by the people, but at 
tho same time it is not often resorted to voluntarily. 
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PART A. 


CHAPTER I—DESCRIPTIVE. 


aE cater 


Section A.— General. 

The State of Baghét lies between 30° 50’ and 80° 55' N., and CHAP.1, A. 
76°68 and 76° 66’ E. It consists of three separate portions. General. 
The northern and largest of these, comprising the Takroli or 
Dasanda, the Somna or Basél, and the Bhochéli parganas, extends 
from a point three miles to the north-east of Solon on the east to a 
point about a mile to the south of Sabdéthu on the west, and 
mpasures some twenty-two square miles. The second and southern, 
cansisting of the greater part of the Basal pargana, measures about 
ten square miles and stretches from Saniwer on the north to a 
point three miles east of Kélka on the south. ‘he remaining 
pyrcns about one square mile in area, is situated to the north-east 
of Kasauli and completes the pargana of Basal. 


The British iléka of Bharauli lies along about one-third of the Boundaries 
northern boundary of the larger-portion of Baghdt. Kasauli bounds 
the small detached part of Bisal pargana on the south-west, and 
the main part for a sbort distance on the west. Otherwise all 
three portions are surrounded by Patiala territory. 


The name Baghdt is popularly derived from baw or bhaw | The name 
said to be a hill word meaning many, and ghdi a pass. Others aoa 
say that it is a corruption of Bdra ghdt twelve ahdts. here are 
certainly many places in the present Baghdét State and in the 
country around, which are called by the name ghdt. 


Up to about thirty-five years ago the capital of the State was Selon. 
Bhoch in the Bhochéli pargana, but the present Rina changed it 
to Solon after the construction of the cantonment at that place. 
Solon has a station on the Kaélka-Simla Railway and a stage on 
the cart road with two dék bungalows. The presence of the 
troops in the summer makes it a thriving little town. 


The tract to the north and east of Solon is drained by the Rivers 
Agni Khad, a tributary of the Giri, and the rest of the State by 
the Gambhar and other tributaries of the Sutlej. 


The general aspect of the country is broken and mountainous, Mountains. 
The highest range is the one on which Solon is situated and which 
slants through the northern portion of the State from south-east 
to north-west, culminating in Karol hill, 7,893 feet above sea level, 
on the northern boundary. 


‘The fauna, flora, and climate are those of the lower hills. fie va 


Rénea Janmi 
Pl, 


Réna Sar- 
réngdhar Pél, 


Raghankth 
Me 


Rite Me 
bjodak’ Gintgh,; 
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Section B.—History. 


The early history of the State is based upon tradition, pure 
and simple, . The founder of the ruling family is stated to have 
been Basent Pél or Hari Chand Pél, a Panwar Rajput, from 
Dharénégri in the Deccan. He wandered to the hills and settled 
ata place, which he named Basantpur, and which is now called 
Bassi. Bassi is six or seven miles from Solon in the Keonthan 
pargana of Patidla and close to the temple of Jidonaji. Basant 
Pé} found the country in the hands of mawis, and laid the found- 
ation of the State by taking Keonthan from its mdwi by force 
of arms. His son Bakhsh Pa similarly annexed the parganas of 
Basé] and Bhochdli in the present Baghét State, and the pargana of 
Bharauli now in Patidla. Hight generations later Rina Bhawdni 
Pél added the Bachhrdng pargana (now in Patiéla) and the 
territory of the Rana of Kasauli. In the sixteenth generation 
Réna Indar Pél captured the parganas of Bésal (Baghdt) and 
Ghér and Taksdl (Patidla)..The State was named Baghdt in his 
time, and continued in its then form for some centuries. 


In the 68th generation from Basant Pél came Réna Janmi 
Pél. He is stated to have been a very great man. The emperor of 
Delhi sent for him to his court and presented him with a khillat. 
On his way home he was attacked by the Rai of Bhawana (a place 
between Kalka and Pinjore), who had a long standing feud with 
the Rinas-of Baghét, In the ensuing battle the R4éi was slain and 
his army defeated. Janmi Pél thus became master of the Bhawdéna 
country, the extent of which is not given in the legend, nor are 
we told how it was again lost from Baghat. 


Rina Sardéngdhar Pél, grandson of Janmi Pél, fought with a 
Singhpuria Sirdér, to whom he lost Ghér and Taksdl, but be 
subsequently recovered both. 


Réna Raghunéth Pél, in the 72nd generation is said to have 
intervened at the instance of the Raja of Biléspur io the civil 
strife, which prevailed in Ndlagarh after the murder of Raja 
Mé4n Chand by his uncle Padam Chand or Padama, and to have 
defeated Padam Chand in a battle at Jarjohru, thereby enabling 
the Raja of Bildspur to place on the gaddi Gajje Singh, the founder 
of the present Nélagarh dynasty.’ But the Nélagarh version is 
that Padam Chand was overthrown by the local faction, which 
opposed him, and that Gajje Singh was persuaded to make him- 
self Réja, not by the Rdja of Bildspur, but by Kharak Singh, the 
Guru of Harfpur in Mahlog State. 


Réna Raghundéth Pél was succeeded by Réna Dale! Singh, 
and thenceforth the family suffix has been Singh instead of Pél. 
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With Réna Mabindar Singh, the son of Réna. Dalel Singh, 
we reach historical times. The State regained its independence 
fyom Bilaspur, to which it appears to have been feudatory for 
syme time,in 1790, when Biléspur entered into its disastrous 
conflict with Nélagarh, but continued as its ally. 


During the Gurkha war Rana Mahindar Singh was unfriendly 
to the British cause, and on the restoration of peace was deprived 
of five of his eight parganas, which were handed over to Patifla 
for a payment of Rs. 1,30,000. The remaining three parganas 
Basal, Bhochéh and Basal were returtied to Réna Mahindar Singh. 
He died in 1739 without issue, and thereupon the State was 
treated as a lapse, pensions to the amount of Re. 1,282 being 
assigned to the family. 


In 1842, on a representation by Ummed Singh, son of Dhiraj 
Singh, the younger brother of Rina Dalel Singh, Lord Ellingham 
restored the State to Bije Singh, brother of Mahindar Singh, 
but in 1849 he too died without leaving a direct heir, and the 
State again escheated to the British.Government. Ummed 
Singh then set up a claim on bis own account, and went so far as 
to engage counsel in England to plead his cause before the 
Conrt of Directors. Eventually in 1860 Lord Canning recom- 
mended the admission of Ummed Singh’s claim, and it was 
recognised the following year. Ummed Singh received. the 
news on his death bed, and left a last request that his son, Dalip 
Singh, be allowed to succeed. 


In January 1862 a sanad was issued in favour of Réna 
Dalip Singh, then a child of two years. old, conferring the State 
on him and his heirs subject to specified conditions. He has 
held the State ever since. 


The Kasauli pargana, on which stands the existing canton- 
ment, was acquired from the Baghét Rina in 1842, in lieu of 
a cash payment of Rs. 5,000 and an annual charge of Rs. 500. 
This rental was not revived, when the State was restored in 
1862. In 1863 lands under the Solon cantonment were acquired 
on an annual payment of Rs. 500. General Innes, an officer of 
the Jidian Army, had purchased proprietary rights in a large 
area of the State during the time that it has been considered 
British territory. These rights were later on recovered by the 
Rana from the General’s executors for a sum of Rs, 35,000. 


The original tribute paid by the State was Rs. 2,000 
anqually. This was reduced to Rs. 603 shortly after the succes- 
sion of the present Rina, a remission of Rs. 900 being allowed 
for the lands of Solon cantonments and Rs. 497 for additional land 
taken for Kasauli. Further deductions have been made from time 
to time on account of lands required for Sab&éthu Water Works 
and other purposes, and at present. nothing is paid as tribute, 
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Rana Dalip Singh is a public spirited and popvlar Chief 
who has been decorated with the C.I.E. The further acquisition 
of land from his State for the requirements of Solon and Sabéthu 
Cantonments, and for the Kalka-Simla Railway has been distasteful 
to him, but he has always behaved well about it. 


A son and heir was born to the Rana in September 1901. 
Upto that date the heir-apparent had been his brother Amar 
Singh, in whose bands most of the administration is placed. 


ose 


Section C.—Population. 


Baghét is fairly well populated, the villages being small but 
numerous. The population in 1901 was 9,490 and the incidence is 
thus about 263 per square mile. 


The principal tribes are Brahmans, Rajputs and Kanets. The 
most prominent Brahmans are two Gaur families of the Bachh 
and Atri gots. They are the hereditary priests of the Rédna’s 
family. Their ancestors accompanied Rand Basant Pé) from the 
Deccan, and were settled one at Jidonaji with a jdégir-in the neigh» 
bouring villages, and one in Garkhal and Géhi in pargana Bésal, 
Members of the families still live in these places, and the revenue 
of their lands is still assigned to them. 


Réjputs are all offshoots of the ruling family. Most of them 
are jdgirddrs. - 

A considerable proportion of the Kanet population belongs 
to the Khash section... The Khash Kanets of Baghdét are said 
to have come from Bashalr. Their principal khels, or subdivisions, 
are Barser, a word which has been derived, fancifully perhaps, 
from the name Bashahr; Gopral, supposed tobe derived from 
Gofri a place in Bashahr ; Khanogu from Khanog village; Jdsli and 
Dharu (both village names). 


The Kanet tribe and its various branches have been dealt 
with in some detail in the Bashahr Gazetteer, but it is perhaps 
worth while mentioning here two popular legends current in 
Baghét respecting the origin of the Khash. 


One is, that they are sprung from a Rishi, who came into 
existence in the following manner. A woman once left her 
child in charge of a sddhu, and wont away on anerrand. Before 
arriving at her destination, she had misgivings about the child, 
and turned back thinking that perhaps the sddhu might go to 
sleep, and a wild beast carry off the child. She returned to 
the sddhu, and found him with his eyes shut ongaged in prayer 
and meditation. Not liking to disturb him, she said nothing, but 
took up the child and went away. When the sddhu opened his 
eyes he found the child gone, and thought that some beast 
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must have taken it. So he made a figure of a child out of kusha 
grass and prayed to God to give it life. The prayer was 
granted, and presently, when the woman came back once more 
with her child, he presented her with the second child. The 
latter became a Rishi, and his descendants were called Khash, a 
corruption of Kusha. 


The other story is that the Khash tribo are the descendants 
of an officer of tho army which Kalyaman, the emperor of 
Kabul, brought down to help Jéra Sind, Raja of Chanderi, in his 
battles with Krishan Mahardj. 


The significance of both tales seems to be that the 
Khash are representatives of some of the earliest Aryan 
immigrants, and this corresponds with the view generally adopted. 

The other Kanets are stated to be degraded Rajputs. They 
intermarry freely with the Khash. 


There is nothing peculiar to notice about the remainder of 
the population. Solon has a colony of Sids belonging to the 
Kangra District in whose bands is most of the trade of the 
place. In the villages there are the usual menial classes, of the 
type common to the Simla Hills. 


The Rana’s family place of worship is Jidonaji, seven or eight 
miles south-east of Solon, and, since the Gurkha War, in Patidla 
terrjtory. There is here a temple to Vishnu Chattarbhuj said to 
have been established by Rana Basant Pal. It is visited periodical- 
ly by the Rina, and a fair is held at it on the Janam Ashtami, 
wiigh is attended by the Rina or representative officials. About 
a mile from Jitonaji is the temple of Lagisan Devi, the tutelary 
goddess of the ruling family. Both these temples are supported 
by jdgirs in the Baghat State. 

Within the State itself the most notable temple is that to 
Mahdbir at Mahrdnji. A jdgir is attachad to it. There are several 
thakurdwaras, one at Anji, another at Daosi (to Narsingh), a third 
at Solon, a fourth at Panrot. The two first named are the moro 
important and have jdgirs. There are shivdlds at Bhoch, the 
former capital of the State, Jagat Khana, and Solon. 


Popular religion is as described in the Bilispur Gazetteer. 
Dewat Siddh is said to be almost unknown in Baghat, but Guga 
Pir, Narsing Bir, and Sur are all reverenced, especially the latter. 
The cult of the deota Biju prevails to some extent in Baghét. He 
has an old temple at Matiwdl in Patidla above Solon. Some 
account of this deity will be found in the Gazetteer of Kuthér State. 


The description given in the Simla District Gazetteer of the 
general character of domestic life in the Bharauli tldka applies to 
Baghat and the other neighbouring States. 
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CHAPTER II.—ECONOMIC. 


Section A.—Agriculture, including Irrigation. 


CHAP.ILA. Soils are popularly classified according as they are irrigated or 
Agriculture NOt. The various classes are as follows :— 


iia Kidr or rice land ; fully watered and manured; bears one 
crop of rice a year, or else rico followed by wheat 


followed by a fallow. 


Kul; irrigated land yielding two crops, wheat or barley in 
tho spring, and maize in.the autumn, or else one crop 


in the year of ginger or potatoes. 


Ratul; land at a distance from the village site and therefore 
scantily manured and watered only in October and 
November, It usually grows two crops in the year, 
wheat, barley, rapeseed, or lentils in the spring, and 
maize, bzihw or koda in the autumn. 


Bangar I; large level fields well manured, and so situated at 
to retain rain water well; yield two crops, if there is 


sufficient rain. 


Bangar I; small sloping fields, not much manured, - anc 
bearing as 4 rule one crop only. 


Khil ; outlying fields, which can neither be manured no 
guarded. They yield one crop a year in the Kharif-c 
mdash kaulath or other inferior grain. 


The principal crops in tho order of importance are maiz 
wheat, potatoos, ginger, barley, sarson (rapeseed), masiir (lentils 
mdsh (phaseolus radiatus), kulath (dolichos uniflorus), and popp 
Maize forms the staple food of the people, and is usually sown aft 
a wheat crop in May. Wheat is sown in Octeher or Novembe 
and harvested in May. Potatoes and ginger, though autun 
crops, require a whole year to themselves. Potatoes are planted 
March, and ginger in. April. Both are followed by a fallow 
the following spring harvest. Ginger is always grown on, irrigat 
land and requires plonty of manure. No special description. 
the other crops seems necessary. The metltod of cultivation a 
implements employed are similar.to those found in the Bhara 
dka. 


Crops. 
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Most of the inhabitants are dependent upon agriculture, and 
their lands, except in years of scarcity, yield sufficient for their 
requirements. When not employed on their fielde, the people can 
get plenty of work in the neighbouring cantonments, Solon, Sabéthu, 
Dagshai and Kasauli, on the Railway or the cart roads, or at the 
various stages. Generally speaking they are prosperous, and few 
are supposed to be seriously embarrassed by debt. Solon Sids are 
the principal creditors, and charge as a rule interest at 12 per cent. 
and occasionally as much as 24 per cent. But until the regular 
Settlement, now going on, is completed, no statistics as to the 
economic condition of the people will be available. 


Cattle are plentiful, especially buffaloes and cows. Large 
flocks of sheep and goats are not kept. There is ample grazing. 
Plough cattle are of the ordinary hill breed and sell for from Rs. 25 
to Rs. 40 a pair, cows fetch from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15, female buffaloes 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 70, goats Rs. 3 to Rs. 5, sheep Rs. 2 to Rs. 4. 
Horsés are not bred in the Stata. 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


Rents are mostly paid in kind at the rate of one-third of the 
grain produce, or, if the landlord supplies his tenant with 
seed and the use of plough cattle, one-half. Cash rents are rare, 
Here again exact iaformation will only be obtained after the Settle. 
ment has been finished. 


The daily wage of an ordinary, unskilled labourer is four 
annas a day. Masons average ten annas a day, nnd carpenters 
twelve annas. The rates have been slightly raised by the construc- 
tion of the Kélka-Simla Railway. As for the village servants, the 


lohdr (smith) and mocht (shoe-maker) get eight seers in every three’ 


maunds of their employer’s crop every harvest, and the kumhdr 
(potter) is paid according to his actual work. 


Section C.—Forests. 


Baghét State contains demarcated forests with an area of 
6,840 acres. Of this about one-half is stocked with chil pine, one- 
tenth with ban oak, and the rest with scrub jungle containing a 
fair quantity of bamboo. A working plan was made for these 
forests in 1899. The chil forests, being all immature and heavily 
burdened with rights, are merely thinned, and the produce given 
to the right-holders. The oak and scrub forests are worked on the 
system of coppice with standards to sane fuel to Solon, Sabéthu, 
Rasauli, and other places in the neighbourhood. The average 
annual income is about Rs, 9,000. 
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Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 


There are no arts or manufactures worth mentioning. The 
only notable industry is brewing, which is not indigenous. Messrs, 
Dyer & Co. have a brewery between Solon and Salogra, and Messrs. 
Meakin & Co, another one close to Kasauli in Baghat territory. 


Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 


There is very little trade. The eaminddrs sell dhip (scent), 
potatoes, ginger, wild pomegranate seeds, walnuts, and surplus 
ae to Solon Stids, who export these articles to the plains. 

olou also provides a market for the neighbouring parts of Patidla 
and Sirmitr. 


Section G.—Means of Communications. 


Eighteen miles of the Kadlka-Simla Railway pass through 
Baghét, and there are stations at Koti, Jabli, and Sawéra in 
pargana Basal, and at Solon, Solon Brewery, and Salogra in 
pargana Takroli. The Kélka-Simla cart-road also runs through 
these two parganas, 114 miles through Bésal, and 5} miles through 
Takroli. The Bhochéli pargana is traversed by a bridlepath from 
Solon to Sabdéthu, and another bridle-path runs from Solon to 
Néhan. The cart-road from Dharmpur to Kasauli goes through 
the north of Basal pargana. 


There are two post offices, a sub-office at Solon and a branch 
office at Solon Brewery. Each of these places has a telegraph 
office, ag have also the other stations on the Railway line. 


CHAPTER III.—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A—Administrative Divisions. 


Most of the actual work of administration is done by the 
Réna’s brother, Kanwar Amar Singh, who acts as Wazir, and is the 
chief revenue authority. The Rana exercises a general appellate 
control. There isa Tahsildér, Midn Hira Singh, and an office staff 
organised on the lines of that ofa British district. ‘ke law of 
British India is enforced in every branch of the administration. 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 


There are three Courts, that of the Rana, which exercises 
appellate jurisdiction only, that of Kanwar Amar Singh, who holds 
the powers of a District Judge and a Magistrate of the first class, 
and that of the Tahsildér, who has second class powers, magisterial 
and judicial. 


The Indian Registration Act.is, in force. Kanwar Amar 
Singh is the Registrar, and the Tshsildér the Sub-Registrar. 


The State forms one tahsil and bas four parganas, Takroli 
or Dasénda, Somna or Basal, Bhochali, and Bésal. Their situation 
has been described already. Hach pargana is a patwari’s circle. 
Takroli has six lambarddérs, Bhochali fou, and the other two five 
each. 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 

The land revenue of the State was summarily settled in 1851, 
when it constituted part of the Simla district, by a Tahsilddr 
named Najéwat Ali. Soils were classified as iu, 1.¢., irrigated, and 
bangar unirrigated, each being divided into two classes, and the 
soil rates per bigha were fixed as follows :— 


Rs, a. p. 

Irrigated, Ist class a ai ss w 100 
4) 2nd class kia i 012 0 
Unirrigated, Ist class We ee ee AOR 
i‘ 2nd class ... . 0 4 0 


The present income from land revenue is Ra. 8,613. 


Begdér was formerly of the usual description and of two kinds, 
athwdra or ordinary begdr, and hela or special begdv. In 1908 
athwdra begér was abolished, and a commutation payment levied 
at the rate of four annas per rupee of land revenue. This is called 
azdfa and brings in Rs. 2,154a year. Hela begdr is exacted on a 
few special occasions, and the men employed are always given 
wages. 
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Nazardna at the rate of ono rupee a house is paid at the Chief's 
installation or on the occasions of marriages in his family. For 
funeral ceremonies the rate of subscription varies from four avnas 
to one rupeo, and the payment is reciprocal, that is to say, when a 
subject dies, the State contributes something towards his funeral. 
Baldwa is the name given to the system. 


Octroi is levied in the town of Solon at the rate of one pice 
per rupee of value. Its collection is farmed out to a contractor. 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


There are seven shops for the vend of country liquor at 
Solon, Patti Somna, Salogra, Naddi Asni, Jag&t Khéna, Chamgah 
Koti, and Delhi. The licenses for these are sold by auction 
annually. No still-hoad duty is imposed, and licensees may distil 
their own liquors. There is no wholesale vend. 


European liquor-.is sold..in separate shops under -palive 
supervision. The rulos in force in British India are applied. 


Opium and drugs are imported from Hoshidrpur, Amritsar 
and Ambala, os well as from Bashahr, Béghal, Bhajji, and other Hill 
States. Ten shops are liconsed by auction for retail vend of 
opium and drugs at the following places: Solon, Patti Somna, 
Chambaghat, Salogra, Naddi Asni, Jagit Khéna, Deothal, Koti, 
Delhi, Garkhal. The Jicenses are never combined with those for 
the manufacture and sale of liquor. 


The British Court Fees and Stamp Acts are in force, but 
judicial and non-judicial stamps are not distingushed. The 
value are pies 38, As. 1, 2, 4, 8 and 12, Rs. J, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 16, 
20, 830 and 100. The stamps are made at Solon, and issued to the 
vendors, who are three in number, including the State Treasurer, 
(all at Solon). ‘I'he sales aro registered both in the State Treasury 
and by the vendors, whose rogisters are checked once a month by 
the Treasury Officer. One-anna receipt stamps are also issued. 


Section G.—Army. 


There are no State forces, other than the police. A wing of 
a British infantry regiment is stationed at Solon in the summer, in 
a cantonment, the land under which is leased by Government from 
the State. 


Section H.—Police and Jails. 


The State police force numbers 42 of all ranks, and is distri« 
buted as follows :— 
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Solon Police Station: 1 sub-inspector, 8 sergeants, 1 muharrir, CHAP. 
16 constables. I, J. 
Medical. 


Kasauli Police Station : 1 sergeant, 1 muharrir, 5 constables. 
Solon jail : 1 sub-inspeotor, 2 sergeants, 18 constables. 


Section I.—Education and Literacy. 


There is one school, Anglo-Vernacular Middle, at Solon, with a school. 
staff of four masters, and an average attendance of 80 boys. 


Section J.~Medical. 
The State also maintaius a dispensary at Solon. Dispensary, 
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PART A. 


CHAPTER JI.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.—General. 


The State of Jubbal lies on the right bank of the Pabar river cHap. PT A 


stretching up to the high mountains on the north-west, where 
spring the sources of the Giri, and on the south bordering along 
the Chor Ridge with Sirmtr. On tho east it is bounded by tho 
Rawin pargana of Keonthal, tho small State of Rawin, the Dehra 
a district, aud the Tarhoch State. To the north lies Bashabr. 

o the west it marches with the State of Balsan and the British 


tahsil of Kotkhai. 


The geographical situation of Jubbal is between latitudes 30° 
46 and 81° 3’ North, and longitudes 77° 28’ and 77° 54’ Hast, and 
tts area 285 square miles. 


The msot considerable portion of the Stato is the valley of the 
Shallu, a tributary of the Pabar. This portion is nearly separated 
from the northern part of tho.State by.a mountainous tract, in 
which lies the Thdkurat of Tarhoch. 


The altitude of the Jubbal territory varies between 4,000 
feet above sea level in the Pabar valley and over 11,000 feet on 
the Kuper peak. 


The mountain system can best be described as a series of 
ranges radiating from the Kupar poak (11,006 feet) above Deorha. 
The main ridge, to which Kupar belongs, is a branch of the 
Simla range, the water-shed between .the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
which leaves it near Bighi and runs south-east to Chachpur peak 
through Kupar and Kanchu (11,358), where the boundaries of 
Jubbal and Tarhoch meet. Between Kupar and Chachpur various 
spars are thrown out to the south. A small branch ridgo from 
Kupar runs north-east, and ends at Hatkoti on the Pabar. A higher 
range starts by going due west from Kupar, forming at first the 
boundary between Kotkhai and the Punar pargana of Keonthal. 
At Chumbi peak it turns south and runs in this direction for twenty 
miles right up to the Chor peak (11,966), being in Jubbal territory 
from about two miles north of Pattarndlla onwards. 


From the Chor two ranges branch, one running due south, 
and forming the boundary botween Jubbal and Sirmiir, with 
a diversion near Huripur fort, up to Lingra tibba, and the 
other going east and then south enclosing the basin of the 
Sainj river, a tributary of the Tons, Most of those maintain 
an elevation of from 8,000 to 9,000 feet and are covered 
with fine forests, 
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The only streams of any volume are the Bashkalti, rising 
below Kupar and flowing north-east past Deorha into the Pabar 
at Hatkoti, the Shallu, rising on the south side of Kupar peak in 
Punar, and eventually running into the Tons, being joined by 
many tributaries on the way, and the Sainj, which springs from 
the south-east of the Chor and also joins the Tons. Between the 
junctions of the Sballu and Sainj, the right bank of the Tons 
itself is in Jubbal. 


The larger animals to be found in the State are few. Leopards 
occasionally visit the villages, a fow bears wander in the jungles, 
and barking deer are common. Kélij pheasants, jungle fowl, 
chakor and partridges (black and grey) are as numerous as in the 
neighbouring Hill States. 


Section B.—History. 


The ruling family claims descont from Réja Ugar Chand of 
Sirmér, who reigned about eight hundred years ago, and whose 
summer residence was at Sannpur in the north of the present 
Jubbal State above Hatkoti. Hitkoti is the most notable place 
of religious sanctity in the Simla ILill States. It has two temples, 
one, the principal, to Devi, and a smaller one to Shiva, Probably 
one of the earhest settlements of Brahmans in these hills was made 
at Hitkoti, aud the neighbourhood is full of old buildings, temples 
and the like. It is said that the deitios were established here in 
small huts (chompras) before Buddhist times, and that the present 
temples were built by Shankar Chiraj soon after the revival of 
Hinduism, 


The story gocs that Raja Ugar Chand had occasion once to 
leave Saunpur hurriedly for his capital Sirmir. He placed his 
Rani in charge of Bhir Bhét, then the leading Brahman of Hatkoti, 
promising to release her on his return by making whatever offer- 
ing Bhir Bhét chose to fix. But tho Réja was not to return. 
One day at Sirmir an acrobat asserted that his wife, a “ tight. 
rope” performer could cross a certain space on a cotton thread 
seven times. ‘Tho Rija wagered half his kingdom against the feat. 
Tho thread was stretched, and the woman crossed it six times. 
The Raja’s attendants therefore frayed the thread, which gave way 
on the seventh attempt. The woman received mortal injuries in 
her fall, and died cursing the Raja. In fulfilment of her impreca- 
tion a Hood descended upon Sirmér, and swept away the Réja and 
his family. 


Bhir Bhét thereupon took the Réni to wife, and made himself 
master of a considerable tract of country, which properly belonged 
to tho jagri of the goddess. This comprised the former Sairi 
State, now the Pandrasau pargana of Bashabr, Dhar, Bahrél, and 
Panjgion in Jubbal, and Réwin, Kakrehr, Batér, Katdsu, and 
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Séwi Réwin. The Rani gave birth to a son by Ugar Chand, who 
was named Karam Chand, and subsequently she had two others, 
Mul Chand and Duui Chand, by Bhir Bhét. On the latter’s death 
these three partitioned the goddess’ jdgir, Karam Chand obtain- 
ing the portion now in Jubbal, Mul Chand Sairi, and Duni Chand 
the remainder, which formed the nucleus of the Réwin State. 
Karam Chand founded the present Jubbal dynasty, and Mul 
Chand and Duni Chand those of Sairi (now extinct) and Réwin. 


A son of Bhir Bhbit by his first wife, who was of his own 
caste, became the parohit or spiritual guide to the three brothers. 
His descendants still reside in Hatkoti. 


Karam Chand’s capital was originally at Saunpur, but be 
transferred it to Jubbal under the following romantic circumstances. 
A zaminddr of mauza Jontani was one day digging for himself the 
foundations of a house, and while doing so cut away some job 
grass (the dub of the plains), Next morning to his amazement 
he found the grass growing as hich as before. Karam Chand 
heard of the portent, and consulted his Brahman astrologers as to 
its meaning. They advised him to make the spot the site of his 
Durbar and this accordingly be did. The place was henceforth 
known as Jobal or Jubal. 


During Karam Chand’s reign most of the present State was 
under the control of petty Chiefs, but their power was broken by 
his successor Amar Chand, His son, Tarem Chand, succeeded the 
latter and was in turn succeeded by his son Kirti Chand, who 

anted Jands to his brothers Jala Singh, Ganesha Singh, and Hem 
hand for their subsistence in pargana Hazar, and these lands their 
descendants hold to this day. 


Kirti Chand’s successor, Bhdg Chand, made similar grants to 
his brothers Kishen Singh and Gugga Singh. He greatly extended 
his domains by conquest, subduing the petty Thékurs of tho sur- 
rounding country, Tho Radja of Tehri Garhwal, however, invaded 
Jubbal and took the Rina prisoner. While in captivity he became 
the lover of the Raja’s daughter, and she became preguant by him. 
The girl’s mother tried to induce him to marry her secretly, 
promising to secure his release if he didso. But Bhig Chand 
refused and ultimately succeeded in escaping to Jubbal. There 
owing to the hardships undergone in his long confinemont, he was 
not recognised by his subjects until he had displayed his skill in 
archery at the Bissu fair in Baisékh, and he was then restored to 
his kingdom. 

The Rani of Garhwil, whose daughter had committed suicide 
when deserted by Bhég Chand, was by birth a princess of Sirmir, 
and she called upon the Raja of that State to avenge the shameful 
treatment of her daughter. Accordingly a Sirmur army invaded 
Jubbal, but failed to seize Bhig Chand before his death, and 
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Nardin Chand his heir also eluded capture. The Rija of Sirmtc 
held a great darbar at Bakhrel, the plateau on the borders of 
Darkoti, Kotkhéi, and Jubbal, which he ordered all his feudatories 
to attend, threatening to invade the territories of those who 
disobeyed. At this darbar Nardin Chand was arrested and thence 
sent a8 a prisoner to Jubbal where he died. Jubbal then became 
tributary to Sirmir, but Rip Chand, son of Nardin Chand, was 
allowed to succeed. He loft the feud with Sirmiér as a legacy to 
his successors, und his son Tegh Chand made soveral unsuccessful 
attacks upon that State. He also waged war with the neighbour- 
ing Rinas and Thikurs. 


His successor Gur Chand, a great builder, founded Deorha, the 
modern capital of the State, abandoning Jubbal, which fell into 
ruins, among which only the old temple of Devi still stands, 


During the two ensuing genorations the State was managed by its 
officials, but the succoeding Réja, Hukmi Chand, had a will of his own 
and raided Bashahr, Garhwal,; and Sirmidr. The latter State he invad- 
ed in person at the head.ofa large army, defeating the inferior forces 
of the Sirmtir Wazir, Sela. He shortly afterwards killed Sela, 
captured his wife, and retreated with end plunder on tho despatch 
of a large force by the Raja of Sirmur. Sela’ wife was bestowed 
en one of his officials, and their descendants became Wazirs of the 

tato, 


Under his brother and successor Parshu Chand, the Wazirs ac- 
quired quasi-independent power. They quarrelled with the Réna of 
Kot Khai, and commenced to fortify Shargal in the Chur pargana, but 
this the Rana wasable to prevent, and the fort fell into his posses- 
sion.) Disturbances then broke out all over the State. Punar was 
invaded by the Rana but its people repuleed him and declared their 
independence, being promised aid by the Rdnas of Kot Kbdi and 
Kumharsain, who divided its revenue between them for some time. 


On Parshu Chand’s death Mitn Mechru usurped the powers of 
the Rana, Puran Chand, the son of Parshu Chand, being a minor, 
and called to his aid the Sirmtr Raja, while the Wazirs invoked the 
assistance of Bashahr. Between these forces a sanguinary contest 
ensued, but Mechru could not feed the Sirmtr troops, and so thoy 
withdrew. ‘The Wazirs in consequence established their power, and 
Mechru died soon afterwards, 


= 

The Gurkhas then overran the country. Puran Chand, the 

Rana, on coming of age was not strong enough to oust them. He 

appointed a new Wazir, Nand Ram of Bardr pargana, whose 

influence over bim was complete, and anarchy prevailed in the 
State. 


() Its ruins are still to be seen and the affair forms the subject of one of the songs of the 
Bimls hills. 
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Un the expulsion of the Gurkhas by the British the territory CHAP. I, B. 
of Jubbal was confirmed to Puran Chand and his heirs by sanad, History. 
dated 18th November 1815. The Raina, however, proved quite Ataication of 
incapable of managing the hereditary Wazirs. The condition of Puran Chand, 
the State became critical, and the British Government interfered. 

Puran Chand abdicated in favour of the British Government, who 

appointed a Tahsilddr to administer the State. The Rdna was 

given an annual allowance of Rs, 4,400. Shortly afterwards he 

repented of his action and asked to be reinstated, protesting that 

the British administration was corrupt. After lengthy correspond- 

ence it was resolved in 1840 to restore the State to-the Rina, but 

he died before effect could be given to the order. 


His heir, Karam Chand, being a minor, the State continued to Karam Chand. 
be administered by the British Government till 1854, when the 
Rana was given his full powers. Karam Chand’s reign was one of 
harsh suppression. There is no doubt that the condition of the 
Stale required such treatment. All upon whom suspicion of dis- 
‘affection fell were banished. NandRam, Wazir, and his relatives 
had to fly the State. His family is now scattered throughout the 
neighbouring States. The hereditary Wazirs soon followed. The 
zaminddss of Shash Sho pargana, instigated by tho banished officials, 
pame in a body to Simla tc complain. The subsequont investi- 
gations only consolidated the Rina’s power, who now began to 
oppress as well as suppress. He levied begd7 out of all reason, and 
thrice squeezed his subjects for their money, till his action 
brought him into conflict with the British Government. 


He had a passion for collecting gew-gaws, and. surrounded 
himself with a profusion of fine trappings. His daughter’s mar« 
riage with the Chief of Nadaon was celebrated with lavish pomp. 
He died in 1877 at Chaupal. 


Padam Chand succeeded his father, the younger son, Ghambir PadamChand. 
Chand, getting a jdgir of Rx. 2,000 per annum. Padam Chand’s 
rile was a contrast to his father’s. During his minority affairs lay 
in the hands of a council, who, on his attaining his majority, were 
Flic by Wazir Bhagwan Dis, of the Jhaik family of here. 
ditary Wazirs, The Wazir’s rule was unpopular, but the Réna 
did not interfere, contcnt so long as he could raise money to 
spend on charity which was his passion. His religious life aud 
rich almagiving brought him a widespread fame, but left his 
State impoverished. His reign is remarkable for the first regular 
Seilenent of the State carried out in a creditable manner by his 

lazir, It was of course unpopular, but proved a success. At 
the same time roads and bridges were constructed, and fine 
buildings endowed, but at the expenses of the State forests. 

The dispute over the templo and lands of Hétkoti became _ Hitkoti 
acute in 1886, and was not settled till 1899, when the Superin- “# 
tent declared them to be the joint property of Bashahr, Juabbal, 
and Rawin. 
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In 1896 the small States of Réwin and Dhadi were declared 
by Government to be dependent on Jubbal to tho extent of 
presenting a formal nazar every year. In other respects thoir 
Thékurs were made independent Chiefs. The question regarding 
their status was a vexed one, and took several years to decide. 


In 1898 Padam Chand dicd. His son Gyén Chand was a 
minor, and Bhagwdén Dds continued to rule the State. He was 
opposed obstinately by the Rini and Ghambir Chand, who went 
so far as to attempt the Wazir’s life. After enquiries by the Super- 
intendent Ghambir Chand was given permission to retire to 
his jdgir, but refused and took refuge in Kapurthala. There he 
betrothed his daughtor to the Tikka of Kapurthala, and was in 
consequence outcasted by his family. 


Réna Gyén Chand and his brothers have studied at the Chiefs’ 
College in Lahore. The Rana, who was formally installed in 1899, 
was born in 1887. Wazir Bhagwén Dis died in 1902, and Mién 
Durga Singh, an experienced manager appointed by the British 
Government, administers theState. The Rana oxercises 1st 
class powers Civil and Criminal and manages the Treasury. He 
is married to two daughters of the Rdja of Kherigarh in Oudh. 
His sisters are married to the Réja of Keonthal. The State is now 
in @ prosperous condition, 


The history of the State as here given is based on information 
supplied by the Jubbal authorities. According to the Sirmir 
account the Chief, who perished in the flood, was Madan Singh, 
not Ugar Singh, and the descent of the Jubbal Rénas from him 
is not admitted. 


It.is clear that Jubbal was a fief of Sirmir prior to the 
18th century. In Sirmiir it is said that Jubbal became indepen- 
dent then, but was subdued by Réja Jagat Parkdsb, who reigned 
1366 to 1882 A.D. It is also alleged that in Sambat 1888 Réna 
Puran Chand of Jubbal executed a formal deed admitting the 
guzerainty of Sirmur. A copy of such a deed exists at Sirmitr, 
but its authenticity is of course denied by Jubbal, and appears 
very doubtful. 


Mr. Fraser in his ‘‘ Himdlé Mountains” says that previous 
to the Gurkha war Jubbal was nearly always tributary to one 
or other of its more powerful neighbours, usually to Sirmtir, but 
sometimes to Bashahr or Garhwd]. Mr. Fraser describes Rana 
Padam Chand asa thin sickly looking young man. The man 
of power and influence in tho State at that time was the Wazir 
Dangi, and second to him another ahlkdr called Premu. Déngi 
was allowed by the Gurkhas to retain his position and he collected 
revenue for them. When the British advanced into the hills, they 
found Daingi the person to treat with, and also discovered 
that he was extremely slippery. He did not finally declare for 
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the British until the Gurkha garrison of Chaupél fort capitulated 
on tho 3rd March 1815 to a small force detailed from the army 
operating in Sirmir to reconnoitre the upper country. Déangi is 
described by Mr. Fraser as possessing considerable talents, and 
a large share of the cunning considered requisite in those days 
for a successful career in Hill States politics. 


After the reduction of Chaupé] Déngi joined the Bashahr 
Wazirs in besieging Raiengarb, and Mr. Fraser met him near 
that place. He found him a fine large stout man dressed in 
Hindusténi fashion, and accompanied by a large military attend- 
ance, in complete contrast with hig master, who had a few ill- 
dressed attendants as little imposing as himself, 


According to Mr. Fraser the people of Jubbal were friendly 
to the British cause from the very first, and would have given 
more assistance than they did had Déngi permitted them. 


Section 0.~-Population. 


The population of the State in 1901 was 21,172. This is 
an increase of 2,235 since 1881 but a decrease since the census 
of 1891 when the population was 21,481. 


The present density of population in the State, if the whole 
area be taken, is 74°3 per square mile. 


Kanets form the majority of the population. They are divided 
into various classes and are all agriculturists. 


Another agricultural caste is the Brahman. A large portion 
of the culturable area of the State is in the possession of 
its members. Some sects of the Brahmans do not touch the plough 
themselves. Most Brahmans derivo an indopendent income from 
their religious functions. 


The Réjptits, as elsewhere in the hills, fall into an upper 
and a lower class. The former do not themselves plough their 
fields. Their women are pardah, and their customs regarding 
widow remarriage, etc., are strict and orthodox. The latter work 
ia their fields and, broadly speaking, differ little from the better 
classes of Kanets in their mode of life. They are called halbéhu 
or ploughing Réjptits. Rdjptits of the first class do not in- 
termarry with the second, and members of the latter are not 
allowed to touch food prepared for those of the first class, 
It ia said that after two or three generations most higher class 
Réjptits deteriorate to second class. 


Turis are also agriculturists, but their distinctive occupation 
is music. Thus they are usually to be found at a village, which 
has a temple, or at the seat of the Chief, 
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Badhais are carpenters by oaste and usually agriculturists as 
well by occupation. 


The majority.of Kolis in the State own land. They are the 
usual tenants, whon such are required, ¢9., by ajdgirddr or a 
temple. Their service is their only rent. It is the common custom 
for a Koli to borrow Rs. 40 or Rs. 50 from a land-owner, 
and serve his creditor in lieu of paying interest. He receives 
from his creditor food and clothing, and is bound to serve until 
the debt is discharged. In defaul the must pay damages at the rate 
of four annasa day. The dates for repayment of such advances 
are Ist Magh and lst Sawan. 


Rehrs are the herdsmen and ofton the cobblers of the 
village. The Lohars, Sonérs and Niis require no special mon- 
tion. 


There are only a few Muhammadans in the State. These are 
the descendants of Shaikhs from Rupar and Kharar, who used to 
visit the State for purposes. of trade previous to the Gurkha 
invasion, and ultimately »gettled there. They are intclligent and 
industrious. Isolated. as they are from their co-religionists, they 
have relaxed many of their distinctive rules and they often take 
part in Hindu religious festivals. 


There aro no leading families worthy of special note. 


A general description of the religion of the Simla Hills will 
be found in the District and Bashahr Gazetteers. One of the most 
interesting of the various cults is that of Sri Gul, whose head- 
quarters temple is on the Chor mountain. This temple and the 
peak of the Chor have by a recent decision been brought into 
Sirmiir territory, but they were for a long time considered to 
belong to Jubbal. 


The cult of Sri Gul is pre-eminent in the southern part of 
Jubbal, where he is usually called Bijat, or Biju, and he is worship- 
ped under this name all over the Simla hills, Bijat is tho god 
of thunderstorms, and the Bissu fair held in the month of Baisdkh 
is in his honour. He also has a female variant called Bijai, who 
is the patron goddess of parts of Kotkhai and Sirmir and else- 
where, The following account of the legend of Sri Gul, as current 
in Jubbal, was contributed to the Indian Antiquary by Mr. 
H. A. Rose, 1.c.s. 


Story or Sri Gut, peota or Caorr Dagar IN JUBBAL. 


In the Jubbal State, which lies to the north and east of the Chaur 
Peak, a variant of the Sri Gul legend is current. This variant is of special 
interest, and it appeags worth recording in full :— 


In the Dw4par Yuga Krishna manifested himself, and, after killing 
the rdkshasds, disappeared. Some of them, however, begged for pardon, 
and so Krishna forgave them and bade them dwoll ia tho northern hills, 
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without molesting god or man. This order they all obeyed, except one 
who dwelt at Chawkhat, some seven miles north of Chari Dhér. In the 
beginning of the present ago, the Kali Yuga, he harassed both men and 
cattle, while another demon, Neshir4, also plandered the subjects of Bhokrd (0 
chief of Shédgé, in the State of Sirmir. The former asur also raided the 
States of Jubbal, Taroch, Balean, Theog,Ghond, &. The people of these 
pec invoked divine protection, while Bhokra himself was compelled to 

ee to Kasmir and bomg without heirs, he made over his kingdom to his 
minister Devi R&m. For twelve yeara Bhokré and his queen devoted 
themselves to religious meditation, and then, directed by a celestial voice, 
they returned home and performed the ashwamedha, or great horse-sacrifice, 
The voice also promised Bhokraé two sons, who should extirpate the demons, 
the elder becoming as mighty as Siva, and the youngor like Chandeshwar 
and saving all men from suffering. Ten months after their return, 
Bhokra’s queen gave birth to a son, who was named Sri Gul. ‘Two years 
later Chandeshwar © was born, When the boys were uged 12 and 9} res- 
pectively, the Rajé resolved to spend the evening of hia life in pilgrimage 
and went to Hardwér. On his way back he fell sick and died, his queen 
succumbing to her grief, at his loss, three days later. Sri Gul proceeded to 
Hardwér to perforin his father’s funeral rites and crossed the Chéri Dhér, 
the lofty ranges of which made a gre«t imprecsion on his mind, so much so 
that he resolved to make over his kingdom to his. younger brother and take 
up bis abode on the peak. On his:return journey he found a man worship- 

ing on thé hill, and learnt from him that Siva, whose dwelling it waa, 
had directed him to doso, Hearing this, Sri Gul bogged Chuhrd, for this 
was the name of Siva’s devotee, to wait his return, as ho too intended to live 
thore. He then went to Shddg4 and wonld have made over his kingdom to 
Chandeshwar, bui for the remonsirancesof his minister, who advised him 
to only give his brother Nahila village, ve, only @ part of his king. 
dom and not the whole, because if he did so his subjects would certainly 
revolt. To this Sri Gul assented, making Devi Rdém regent of Shddg4 
during his own absence. 


Sri Gul then set out for Delhi, where he arrived and put up ata 
Bhébra’s shop. ‘The city was then under Muhammadan rule, and once when 
Sri Gul went to bathe in the Jamn4é, a butcher passed by driving a 
cow to slaughter. Sri Gul remonstrated with the man but in vain, and 
so he cut him in two. The omporor sent to arrest him, but Sri Gul 
killed all the soldiers sent to take him, and at length the emperor himself 
went to see a man of such daring. When the emperor saw him he kissed 
his feet and promised never again to kill a cow in the presence of a Hindu. 
So Sri Gul forgave him. He was about to return to tho shop when he 
heard from Chuhré that a demon was about to pollute the Char Peak, so 
that it could not become the abode of a god. Sri Gul thereupon created a 
horse, named Shénalwi, and, mounted on it, set out for Chiri Chaudhari. 
In the evening he reached Biria, near Jagadbri, next day at noon Sirmar, 
and in the evening Shddgé, his capital. On the following day he arrived at 
his destination by way of Bhil-Khari, where he whetted his sword on a rock 
which still bearsthe marks. Thence he rode through Bhairog in Jubbal, 
and halting at Kélabégh, a place north of Chari Choti, he took some grain 
of rice, and, reciting iocantations, threw them on the horse’s back, thereby 
turning it into a stone, which to this day stands on the spot. Srf Gul then 
went out to Chfiri Choti and there he heard of the demon’s doings. Next 
morning the demon came with a cow’s tailin his hand to pollute the Peak, 


(1) The Bhakara of the Sirmtir version, Sh&dg& and Sh4y4 wéald appear to be one and the 


game place. : : 
(2) The Chandesar of the Birmur variant, 
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but Chuhré saw him and told Sri Gul, who killed him on the spot with 
astone. Tho stone fell in an erect position, so the place is called Aurfpotl{ ( 
to this day. It lies eight miles from the Chfr Peak. After the demon had 
been killed, the remainder of his army advanced from Chawkhat, to attack 
Sri Gul, but he destroyed them all, Then he told Chubrd to choose a place 
for both of them to live in, and he choso a spot between Chari Chotf and 
Kélabégh. SriGul then sent for Dévi Rim and his (the minister’s) two 
sons from Shdédg4, and divided his kingdom among them, thus :—To Dévi 
Rém he gave, i.e, assigned, the State with the village of Karli (): to the 
elder son Rabbi he gave Jorné, the pargana of Bhéhal, Jalkholi in Jubbal 
State, Balsan, Theog, Ghond and Ratésh States, and pargana Pajhota in 
Sirmir: andto Chind, the younger son, he allotted Saréhan, with the 
following parganas : Hamil, Chhatta, Chandlog, Chéndné, Satotha, Panotra 
Néwal, Shék, Ch4jni, Bargaon, Sunth4, in Jubbal State, and Taroob, with 
Lédé and Kangra, in the Sirmtr State, as far us that part of Jaunsér which 
is now British territory. Dévf Rém and his two sons built a temple to Sri 
Gul between Choti Chari and K4lab4gh, whicheis still in existence, and the 
younger brother also built a bdoli which held no water until Sri Gul filled 
it. When the three new rulers had finished building their r4j-dhdnis, ) Srf 
Gul sent for them and bade them govern their territories wel], and he made 
the people swear allegiance to them, On Dévi Rém’s death, his third son, 
by his second wife, succeeded to his State. Srf Gul bade the three rulers 
instal, when he should have disappeared, an image of hfmself in the 
temple at each of their capitals, and side by side with them 
to erect smaller tomples to Chubri. WHealso directed that their de- 
scendants should take with them his image wherever they went and to 
whatever State they might found, and there instal itin a temple. With 
these instructions he dismissed fhe ministers and their snbjects, After a 
reign of 150 years, Sri Gul disappeared with Chuhré, who became known 
as Chohra Bir, while Srf Gul was called Sri Gul Déota. 


Two centuries later, when the descendants of Rabbi and Chhint had 
eatly multiplied, those of them who hold Jornd migrated to M4nal in the 
harmaur tléga, whore they built a temple for Sri Gul's image. The Raja 

of Sirmdr assigned half the land of the pargana for its maintenance. Some 
of Chhind’s desceudants settled in Deond, a village in Sirmér, where they, 
too, built a temple. 


According to this quasi-historical legend Sri Gul was a king, who was, 
we may conjecture, supplanted in his kingdom by his chief ministor’s fami- 
ly. This minister’s sons divided the kingdom into tbree parts, each of them 
ruling ono part—precisely what happened abouta century ago in the State 
of Bashahr. The old capitals of Jorné “) Sardéhan “) (in Jubbal State), and 
Shédgé (apparently in Sirmdr) are, with Deoné, to this day the centres at 
which the grain collected on behalf of the god is stored, A path \) iscol- 
lected from every house. 


se 
() Aurt means an erect stone : potli, the hide of a cow or buffalo, It is also said that the 
cow's hide, which the demon had in his hand, as well as the stone which Sr{ Gu) threw 
at him, are still to be seen ou the spot. 

_@) Should probably read: ‘To Dévi R&ém he assigned his own State of Sh&dgé, with the 
addition of Karli; to Rabbi Jornd, as his capital, with Bhéhal, ete. ; and to Chhing, Sarfhan as 
his capital, with, etc. 

(3) Royal residence or capital. 
(4) The god in Jorné is called Govaéni, from gon, ‘sky,’ in the Pahéri dialect. He has one eye 
turned towards the aky, and hence is so named. 

(5) The god in Saréhan is called Bijat, 

; a The patha ie a basket-like measure made of iron or brass and holding some two sers of 
grein. : 
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_ Every year the descendants of Rabbi and Chkind who eettled in 
Sirmir, take the god’s image from Saréhan or Jorné in Jubbal to their 
own villages, in which temples have been built to him. Some 50 kdrddars 
(officials) and begdris (corvée labourers) accompany the god, and each house 
offers him Ke. 1 and a patha of graio, but if any one desires to offer a 
Bold coin he must give the kdrddre, musicians, and pujdris Rs. 6, Rs. 12, or 
even Rs. 25, Anyone who refuses to makea dhiankra or offering will, it is 
believed, meet with ill-luck. 


_ Like many other gods in the hills, Sri Gul exercises civil and criminal 
ie Anyone doing wrongin his capital has to take the god to 
ardwér, or, for a petty offence, pay him a gold coin. Oaths also are 
es on the god’s image at Sardhan and Jorné, in cases in which enquiry 
has failed to clicit the truth, by parties to cases in the States of Jubbal, 
Balsan, Taroch, and Sirmfr. The god reserves judgment for three or six 
mouths, during which period the party who is in the wrong is punished by 
some calamity. 

On the above described or on a subsequent occasion, when 
the Chor temple was attacked by demons, Srf Gul or his patron 
Shiva is supposed to have descended on the intruders in the form 
of lightning. Hence the name Bijat. 

The principal temple at the capital Deorha is that of Mahisu, 
The cnlt of Mahésu is also apparently a derivative of Sbivism, the 
neme being probably a corruption of Maha Siva. Mahdsu is ox- 
tensively worshipped in the Pabar valley and in Garhwal. 


The Hatkoti temples have been, described already, and it has 
been noticed that in 1899 it was decided that the temples and the 
land attached to them belong jointly tothe States of Bashabr, 
Jubbal, and Réwin. 


Ring Padam Chand built and, endowed three temples at Giri 
Gangd, a picturesque spot below the Kupar peak, and not far from 
the source of the Giri, which here runs a tiny brook through a 
grassy glade in the middle of the forest. The temples stand round 
S masonry tank, and contain images of Jodhpur marble. One 
is to Gangd, one to Shiva, and the third to Lakshmi Nardin. A 
stone’s throw above them, and overlooking them from a knoll is an 
ancient temple of Kéli Devi. 


Superstition is as rife in this as in other States. Leprosy is 
supposed to be caused by the curses of a deceased ancestor, to 
whom proper burial rites were not accorded. Generally speaking, 
all diseases are attributed to the wrath of some deota, and it is 
believed that the use of medicine only serves to further infuriate 
the deotaz. Hence medicines are not in much favour. 


Ploughing is forbidden on Sankrint, Mdwas, Janam Ashtami 
and Shivrdtri, It is a sign of famine if it does not rain on the 4th 
Chet and 4th Baisdkh, if it is not sunny and bright on 2nd and 
8th Jeth and 9th Har, or if it does not rain very heavily on 8th 
Sawan and 8th of Bhddon. On these latter days every star, 
seen in the sky means a loss of a thousand maunds in the 
next barvest. 
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Belief in witchcraft is rife, In former days if a woman was 
adjudged to be awitch (ddékan) she was banished from the State. 
Only a Briéhman can tell whether a woman is a ddékan or not, and 
he judges by marks on her face. There is, or rather was, another 
popular way of detecting a ddékan, by tying up the hands and foet 
of the suspected woman and throwing her into apond. I[f she 
floated she was proved to be a ddkan. 


The inhabitants of the higher and colder villages use more 
meat and spirituous liquor than those of lower altitudes. In 
summer they live on sattw of maize flour, and buttermilk (chhdchh), 
and in winter op bread, pulse (ddl) and meat. Apricot oil, and oi 
made from the seeds of the bhekal, a small bush with black berries, 
are often used instead of ghi. Tho food of the poorer olaases 
consists of bread made from the flour of koda, barley, or bdthu 
washed down with buttermilk or eaten with boiled sarson leaves, 
hachdlu, pumpkins, or potatoes. Sometimes kangni and china 
are boiled with buttermilk ; often koda or bdthu flour, instead of 
being baked, is boiled to the consistency of a thin paste, flavoured 
with salt and then drunk. 


Food is taken usually three times a day, and by some four 
times aday. In times of famine people fall back upon wild pro- 
ducts of the jungle, particularly those of the khanaur (horse 
chesnut) and ban (oak) trees. These are dried in the sun, skinned, 
and ground into flour. The flour is washed thoroughly in running 
water until] water coming from itis no longer coloured. Then it 
is dried and ground again after which it is ready for use. 


Oil-cake made from apricot kernels, bdthu chaff, roots of 
various kinds,.the dried rind of wild pear and peach, etc., are also 


eaten in times of scarcity. They are usually prepared by being 
boiled with a little flour. 


Houses in the colder villages are usually of three stories. Tho 
first storey is used for the cattle. "he second for storing grain, and 
the third by the family. Lower in the valleys the honses are of one 


or two stories. The menials have their houses at a short distance 
from the main abddi. 


A local form of revel once popular was the fishing fair. The 
inhabitants of one pargana would invite those of ancther pargand, 
and the scene would be on the banks of some torrent or stream. 
Proceedings took the form of a game in which the entertain- 
ing community had to throw into the water a substance having a 
poisonous-effect on the fish, while their guests: with -reciprocated 
abuse tried to stop them. Ultimately the poison, of which several 
maunds had been collected beforehand, was all thrown in, and the 
poisoned fish divided between hosts and guosts, A night of 
merry making and feasting succeeded. The practice has now 
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been forbidden by the State owing to the useless destruction of fish 
life, which it involved, and because it also afforded opportunities 
for an illicit use of the poison meant for the fish, A common 
form of poison used was the bark of a walnut tree ground fine. 


Fairs are held in honour of all the principal deotas in the 
month of Baisékb. The three most notable are those of Sardban, 
Kupai in pargana Cheta, and Shila Badlaog on the Balsan 
boundary. 


The Bissu fair on the Sankrdnt of Baisékh is as popular 
and frequented here as in the neighbouring States. A distinctive 
feature of the fair is the archery game (thoda ka khel) which has 
already been described in the Simla District and Sirmdr State 
Gazetteers. 


The two Naurdtras are celebrated with some show of 
ceremony at Hatkoti, and pilgrims gather for these from far and 
near. 
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CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC. 


Section A.—Agyriculture, including Irrigation. 
According to the revenue returns the total area of the State 


Agriculture 18 182,124 acres or 284-5 square miles. In the Settlement year 


Soils, 


Glassification 
of soils, 


18,044 acres or 10 per cent. of vhe total area were cultivated, 
65,738 acres or 36 per cent. were under forest, and 98,342 acres 
or 54 per cent. were uncultivated waste land. Out of the latter 
25 per cent. was culturable, 20 per cent. was not available for 
cultivation, and 45 per cent. was ghdsnt (grazing land). Out of 
the cultivated land, 2,706 acres or 15 per cent. was irrigated by 
kuls, 16,928 acres were cultivated by the owners, while the tenants 
occupied 1,116 acres. The figures according to present statistics 
are 15,946 acres and 1,112 acres of the total cultivated area. 


Rajptits had 939 acres, Kanets 12,180 acres and other castes 
8,939 acres. The pressure on cultivated land is 1:3 persons per 
acre, 


Soil varies according to altitude. Generally speaking, there 
are three main varicties: newal; majitht, and parbat. Newal is that 
of the warm low-lying villages; majithi that of lands higher up the 
slopes, and parbat that of the hill tops. 


A field ought to slope upwards from the hillside to its outer 
edge, to prevent the manure from being washed away. Land 
lying in a sunny open place beneath gradual slopes is called 
porala, and that shut in and shaded by sheer hillsides is called 
shila. Both words are of common occurrence in the place names 
of these hills. 


For assessment purposes soils are classified as kidr, kuldhu, 
bikhal and kardli each species being subdivided into two qualities, 


Kidr and kuldhu first class is irrigated land which gets plenty 
of sun. and water and is manured every year. 


Kidr and kuldhw second class gets less water and sun, and little, 
if any, manure. 

The difference between kidr and kuldhu is that the water for 
the latter is led some distance from the stream, which supplies 
it, in a kul or channel, the upkeep of which often demands much 
time and labour, whereas kidr land is on the banks of the stream 
from which it is watered, and the water is only led a short 
distance. 

Bakhal first class is unirrigated land near the village, which is 
heavily manured and yields two crops annually. 


Bakhal second class is less manured, and yields three crops in 
$wo yoare, 
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Kardli first class is situated between the forest lino and the 
grazing grounds, and yields one crop a year. 


Kardli second class is either land high up on the hills at an 
altitude of eight or nine thousand feet, or land at a distance from 
the village and overshadowed by trees. In oither case it is cropped 
once in every two or three years. 


The sowing time for the Kharif or autumn harvest is from 
April to August, and for the Rabi from October to December. 


The higher up the village the earlier the sowing and the later 
the harvest. In some villages thespring crop ig reaped as late as 
August and the autumn crop in May. 


Land is ploughed two or three times and then the clod crusher 
(mdr) is applied. Every field has little ditches for carrying off 
surplus water. All crops except wheat and barley are weeded 
three times. It is a common practice to leave a field fallow-for a 
harvest. A fallow is called taséa, It does not appear that thera 
is any fixed rotation of fallows. 


Fields are manured in March and April with the winter 
accumulation of manure. In the summer loppings of trees, usually 
blue pine, are spread on the fields ag a fertiliser. 


In the high lands the principal Kharif crops are koda 
(cleusyne corocana), bdthu (amaranth), china (panicum miliacum), 
phépra (fagopyrum esculentum), and potatoes, and the principal 
Rabi crops wheat and barley. In the lower lying villages there is 
more variety, and in addition to the above, rice, bharat (cajanus 
bicolor), mdash (phaseolus radiatus), kangni (pennisetum Italicum), 
kachdl (ediblo arum), and maize are grown in the Kharif, and 
poppy and masar (lentils) in the Rabi. 


In some of the warmest villages a little sugarcane and cotton 
is grown in the Kharif, and gram and rapeseed in the Rabi. 


Maize has only recently been introduced in Jubbal and its 
cultivation is increasingly popular. 


Bharat, mdsh, or kangni are generally sown in the same field 


as koda, rice, or bdthu in the ed a of one-tenth of the‘ 


principal crop. The mixture is called chira or barra. 


Spices and vegetables are grown in small quantities. 


The cultivated area has decreased since tho Settlement of 
Wazir Bhagwan Dis. This is accounted for by the abandonment 
of 1,697 acres, wbich were surrounded by demarcated forests, At 
the same time 711 acres were newly broken to cultivation elsewhere, 
the nett result being a decrease of 986 acres. 
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There is no particular system of fakkdvi advances. The State 


lends money for the purchase of cattle at 12 per cent., and new 
settlers are encouraged by the grant of loans to be repaid in instal- 


ments, 


Wealthy agriculturists do most of the money-lending in the 
State. The loan is usually in grain, and the interest twenty-five 
per cent. of its value yearly. In such loans a full year’s interest is 
charged, if repayment is made after anew year has commenced to 
run. 


Land is comparatively valuable in Barér pargana, the average 
sale rate being Rs. 54, and mortgage rate Rs. 49an acre. The rates 
in Chaupél are only half of these. Mortgagees are usually agricul- 
turists. 


Cattle are of the ordinary hill breed, but are of an excellent 
stamp. Sheep are clipped twice a year and the two fleeces average 
three quarters of aseer in weight. Goats are clipped once, and the 
average fleece weighs balfa seer. Pattu cloth and gudmas or 
blankets, called here dhabli, are made out of sheep’s wool. There 
is, a8 a rule, ample grazing and fodder for all stock. 


Mali (rinderpest) and &hkurpa (foot and mouth disease) are the 
most common affections of cattle. But the most fatal is phitki 
which kills the animal tvithin four or five hours. The only 
two remedies for this disease are said to be (1) branding on the 
head, breast or thigh, (2) cutting off one ear. 


The total irrigated area is 2,706 acres or 15 per cent. of the 
total cultivated area. Irrigation is hy culs, or small channels, 
which are constructed by the zaminddrs themselves. Distribution 
of water is managed by a panchdyat of the zaminddrs concerned. 
Fa crops usually irrigated are rice, wheat, barley, maize, koda, and 

dthu, 


Thirty-three per cent. of the cultivated area is held by tenants, 
of which 6 per cent. is held by occupanoy tenants and 27 per cent. 
by tenants-at-will. 


Section B.—Rents, Wages and Prices. 


Rent is generally paid in kind, and the usual rate is half the 
produce, after deduction of 12 per cent. for the village menial’s 
share. Only the grain is divided, the straw being considered of 
no account. Five per cent. of the cultivated area is held by tenants 
paying cash rents. ‘The average rate per bigha has been calculated 
at the Settlement now in process to be Rs. 0-11-8, including begdr 
and contributions on the occasions pf marriages and death, 
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Tenants usually render service of some kind in addition to CHAP. II, ¢. 


their rent. Occupancy tenants serve their landlords at harvest, and 
on the occasions of marriages and funerals. Tenants-at-will work 
for their landlords on various other occasions ag well, and sometimes 
contribute to their marriage and funeral expenses. Some tenancies 
are held on the condition of service in lieu of rent. In these cases 
the tenant works for his landlord every day. 


A baggage coolie’s~vage is four annas per stage of ten or 
twelve miles. Labourers engaged in sawing sleepers in the forests 
earn from four to twelve annas a day. 


Tans or musicians receive from two to four seers of grain 
from every house at harvest. They also receive extra presents at 
marriages and funerals, 


Badhais and Lohars receive from six to twelve seers at harvest 
from each of their customers in consideration of their supplying all 
necessary agricultural implements. Lohirs serve as barbers when 
required. 

The daily wage paid to a day labourer, usually a Koli, is 
called chék, and consists of as much bread with vegetables, ddl, or 
ght, as will make a meal for three men. 


Rehrs are few ia number. They herd their employers’ cattle 
for one lump of bread a day, and are often given possession of a 
small plot of land from the shdmildt or from the holding of their 
employer. They are also the village cobblers, for which service 
they receive the skins of half the cattle which die in the village. 


Nais are generally paid for their services when rendered, and 
receive a fixed fee at marriages and funerals. 


Section C.—Forests. 


Among the Hill States Jubbal holds the premier place both in 
the extent and value of its forests and the cendition of their 
management. The demarcated forests have a wooded area of 
56,730 acres of which 30,750 acres contain deodar, the remainder 
being stocked with pine, fir, oak and othor inferior species. The 
growth of deodar in this State is excellent, and the forests are the 
finest in the Division. The working plan was drawn up in the 
years 1900-02. The annual fellings consist of 2,200 mature 
deodar trees, aud a varying number of blue pine. The trees are 
felled by the State Forest Department, exported in the form of 
railway sleepers and other scantlings to the plains, and there sold. 
The nett revenue obtained by the State amounts to over a lakh of 
rupees per annum. The forests are in charge of an Extra Assistant 
Conservator of Forests deputed from the Punjab, who works under 
the orders of the Divisional Forest Officer, 
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Section D.—Mines and Mineral Resources. 


There are some iron mines in the State, but they are not worked 
extensively. The ore is crushed and smelted in 6 receptacle known 
asakundi, The average earning of a worker is about eight annas 
@ day, but owing to low profits the industry is now all but extinct. 


Section E.—Arts and Manufactures. 


The hill shoes (chingar) with leather soles and woollen tops 
made in Jubbal are said to be more durable, if not so neat as those 
made in Kotkhdi. Karthern pitchers and other vessels are made 
at Shapra in Chaupél tahsil. 


Pattu cloth and gudmas are also made, but they are much inferi- 
or to those of Kulu and Bashahr. The State was once noted for 
the manufacture of a coarse cotton cloth, called opkatri, which was 
exported, but this industry too has much decayed. Jubbal has some 
reputation for its wood-and stone carving, for pen-cases(kalamddn) 
made of wood, and for its metal’ work in the shape of trumpets 
(narsingha), drums (dhol), hukkaa, eto. 


ee es 


Section F.- Commerce and Trade. 


From early times Muhammadan merchants of Ripar and Réhon 
took opium and iron from Jubbal in exchange for cloth. After 
1815 the inhabitants of this and other States used to trade in opium 
with Pehowa in Ambala District, but this traffic has now ceased. 
The present merchants are usuaily Kingra men. Nowadays there 
is a brisk export of timber, mostly in the shape of sleepers which 
are floated down to Jagddhri. 


Section G.—Means of Communication. 
There are no metalled roads in this State. Those passable by 
horees and mules are :— 


(1) The upper Simla-Chakréta road from Sainj in Theog to 
Chaupél and Pedntra vid Pattarndla in Balsan. 


(2) The lower Simla-Chakréta road from Fagu to Chaupél 
and Peéntra vid Digthali in Keonthal and Saréhan. 


(8) The Sainj-Hétk6ti road passing through Kotkbéi, Darkoti, 
and the head-quarters of the State. 


(4) A cross road from Chaupél to Deorha, 
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There are stages at regular intervals on all these roads, where CHAP. 11. 
coolies are supplied by the mate or lambarddr, and a banid’s sbop weans of 
is attached to each stage. Grass, fuel, eggs, and milk, are provided Communica- 
by the State officials on twenty-four hours’ notice. om 


The only rest-house for Europeans in the State is at Deorha, 


the capital. It has three good rooms and is well furnished and 
carefully kept up. 


There are post offices at Deorha and Chaupél, and a post Postal, 
goes daily between Chaupél and Mashobra, vid Deorha. 


CHAPTER III—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A.—Administrative Divisions. 


CHAP. The State is administered by a Manager, Midn Durga Singh, 
2." appointed by the British Government. He has full powers. 
Adminis. ‘i'here is a Naib Tahsilddr at Chaupél with 8rd class powers. The 
trative ss : Behe ages 
Divisions, Rand at present exercises 1st class criminal and civil powers. 
General. The rest of the administration is entirely in the hands of the 
Manager. 


Hereditary The State is one of those who has borne for long the incubus 
kell and of hereditary Wazirs. There were formerly four families of here- 
ditary ahlkars. ‘Two of these suppliod mdhtas, and two Wazirs. 
When the pargana of Barir was transferred from Darkoti to 
Jubbal the Rand appointed the two men, who had been most influ- 
ential in the transfer, to be mdéhtas. Later on a wise man from 
Bilaspur rose to authority in the State, was appointed a Wazir 
and given the village Gudha in jdgir. His descendants were 
known as Gudahu. The second wazirship was bestowed on 
a man of Jhalri whose descendants were spoken of as Jhaik. 


The Wazirs ousted the mdhtas, and the State was divided into 
two wizdrats, one under cuch family. For years their mutual 
jealousy was the cause of anarchy and misrule in Jubbal, the Rand 
being little more than a puppet in the hands of first one and then 
the other wazir, or at best a buffer between thcir parties. Rénd 
Karm Chand swept the wazirs and their relatives from the State, 
as has been already described, and appointed thénaddys in their 
places. Rand Padam Chand in 1880 appointed Bhagwin Dda of 
the Jhaik family to be his wazir; he was tho last of the Jhaik 
Wwazirs, and possibly the most eminent. Dangi, the wazir during 
the Gurkha war, was also of this family. 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 


Warir Bhag- Bhagwin Dés divided the whole State into three tahsfls 

wén Dds, (Bardr, Chaupél, and Malat) each under a Naib ‘lahsilddr having 
the powers of a 3rd class magistrate. Appeals from these Naib 
Tahsfldirs were mado to Wazir Bhagwin Das. Wazir Bhagwén Dds 
remained as Managor of the State after the death of Rind Padam 
Chand. He died in 1902, and the British Government deputed 
Midén Durga Singh as Manager of the State. He did away with 
the division into tahsfls, the only relic of which is the sub-tahsil 
at Chaupdl. 
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Till comparatively recent years the Criminal and Civil Courts 
were simply the treasuries of the wazirs and Rand. The side 
which paid the largest nazardna to the judge was aera! 
successful. If money lacked, recourse was had to ordeal, of whic 
there were two forms garm dib and thanda dib. In the former 
the swearer had to pick out a coin from a pan of boiling oil, and 
if his hand was burnt he was regarded as a liar and heavily fined. 
In the thanda dib two balls of flour,one containing gold and the 
other silver were put into a jar of water, and a boy was called in 
and made to give one to each par inthecase. The one, who re- 
ceived the silver, was held tobe in the right. On the decision 
of a case the wazir took ten per cent. on the amount decreed 
for himself, and the Rand and the membors of his family and 
various otber officials all got their nazardna, with the result 
that the decree-holder cleared very little, if anything. 


The thdél or darohi of the Rand was the only constitutional 
support, which his subjects derived from him. If one man wished 
to prevent another from doing. something, he would say, “ The 
thal of the Rénd be on you if you do this.” The other could not 
then do the thing without going to the Rand and getting him to 
remove the thal. The fee for this process was one rupoe. 


There are now threo courts in the State, The Rand is a magis- 
trate and munsif of the Ist class. The Naib Tahsildér, Chaupél, 
is a magistrate of the 8rd cluss and a munsif of the 2nd class. 
The Manager has full powers, civil and criminal, both original 
and appellate. Appeals from the other two courts lie to him. 
Procedure is regulated by tbe Indian. Penal Oode and the Criminal 
and Civil Procedure Codes, but special regulations are in force re- 
garding various moral and religious offences. 


Some of these are :— 


(1) Abduction of a man’s wife without paying him rit or 
other compensation. 


(2) Disregard of the religious observances of a god. 


(3) Disobedience to the orders of a panchdyat duly 
assembled to decide a matter pertaining to religion. 

(4) Refusal by a zaminddér of a jdyir village to pay cus- 
tomary dues at births, marriages, and deaths in his 
jagirddr’s family. 

(5) Decision or settlement of disputes, which only the Riné 
could properly deal with. ” 

(6) Neglect to shave the head on the death of a Chief. 


(7) Inciting other persons to neglect the rites due to 
god. no 
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(8) Adoption of a son without the permission of the 
Chief. 


(9) Eating or using things, to which a man’s caste does not 
entitle him without the Chief’s permission, e.g., the 
wearing of gold ornaments by a Koli. 


(10) Intercourse with a woman of higher or lower caste 
in contravention of the rules and customs of the 
brotherhood. - 

(11) Marriage within a degree prohibited by caste or tribal 
rulos. 

(12) False swearing in the name of the Réné or a desta, 
or wrongful imposition on another of a thdl or 
daroht. 

(13) Introduction of a new custom into the State without 
the Chief’s permission. 

(14) A Brahman or sédhu who curses a house by sprink- 
ling his own blood on it in anger, is punishable. 

(15) Offences of all kinds occurring within the palace walls 
are enquired into secretly by the Rénd himself and 
punished by him as he pleases. 


Section C.-—Land Revenue. 


There are twenty-one parganas in the State and 175 chaks or 
tikas. Each pargana was taken as a mahdl in the recent Settle- 
ment, and has a separate record of rights. The parganas are Barér, 
Dhér, Barhél, and Panchgson in the northern portion of tho State, 
and Bamta, Shantha, Tiari, Chanju, Jakhduli, Bahdl, Bargéon, 
Hamél, Cheté, Jabli, Chandnd, Satohta, Pedntra, Jandlég, Shak, 
Khund Newél and Ghara Newél in the southern, There are seven 
zilddérs and 152 lambarddre. 


The tenure of land is direct of the Rina, who is in theory 
the sole owner of all land in the State. The permanent occupants 
are treated as owners, and have power to mortgage or sell their 
holdings. But the gift of his land by a landholder, or the adoption 
by him of a son, aro only valid with consent of the supreme 
authority of the State. A widow has life-interest in her decoased 
husbana’s holding, which she loses on remarriage, but she may not 
alievate it in any way. 


Before the Settlement of Wazir Bhagwdén Dds, land was 
measured by the old capacity standard of pathas and jiins. The 
local path held about a seer and ahalf. Four pathas went to the 
dra, and the land in which an dra of seed could be sown was called 
a bigha, and that in which four dras were sown was known as a 
jun. 
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The method of assessment was 28 follows = 


An ahlkdr or official, accompanied by the lambardér and one 
or two men of position, went to the village and entered against 
each holding the quantity of seed required to sow it. The revenue 
rates per patha or jun were then applied, and collection made 
accordingly. Such rates were more or less fixed, but could be 
modified with reference to the quality of the land and the capacity 
of the holding. Half the revenue was collected in grain and the 
other half in some equivalent, such as tobacco, oil, ght, wool, or in 
cash, There were two instalments and the wazir was responsible 
for the collections. 


Prior to 1832, during the reign of Réndé Puran Chand, the land 
revenue of the State amountod to Rs. 9,952 in cash and kind, over 
and above begdr, marriage and death contributions, and special 
levies to meet unforeseen financial necessities. On the abdication 
of Puran Chand in 1832, a summary Settlement was madeby Molak 
Rém, the Manager appointed by the British Government, and the 
land revenue fixed at Rs. 13,137 in cash plus begdr and contribu- 
tions as before. In 1855 Rénd Karam Chand enhanced the demand 
to Rs. 23,539, and increased the burden of Legdér, etc, In 1886 
Réndé Padam Chand abolished begdr and settled the land revenue at 
Rs. 35,489, inclusive of all cesses. This was raised in 1898 to 
Rs, 85,626, in the first regular Settlement by Wazir Bhagwién Dés. 
Actual collections, however, never exceeded. Rs. 38,527. 


A revised Settlement was completed in 1907 by Mién Durga 
Singh, Government Manager, and the revenue fixed at Rs. 28,661 
plus Rs. 7,167 cesses, total Rs. 35,828, 


Midn Durga Singh’s scil rates are as follows :—~ 


Kidr, Ast Class... .. seh ... 18 annas per bigha of 

900 square yards, 
3 2nd class ... ai ae ver, 712 Do. 
Kuldhu, lst class ... wid se .. =10 Do. 
s 2nd class ... © 8 Do. 
Bakhal Ist class 7 Do. 
i 2nd ,, 3 ae 6 Do. 
Karali, lst ,, Ses oe ae w «=«OO Do. 
» end ,, 4 Do, 
Bangar 2 Do. 
Ujari a we ve 1 Do. 


The average all-round incidence per cultivated bigha is 
Re. 0-6-4, 
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CHAP. Cesses are imposed at 25 per cent. on the revenue. This is 
—.” divided up as follows :— 
et Lambardér re ss as me .. 5 percent. 
Cosses. Zaildér sags tee eee oe Se | ” 
Chaukidér ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Hospital 20 ee a3 he ae ER: -3, 
School on su ee wed ie 2 5 
Forest watchman sag sis 0a we 2g 
Revenue establishmont, etc, (og sid .. 18 a 
Assignments From the gross total of khdlsa revenue, Rs. 2,072 are assigned, - 


and jfgir. and thus the nett amount is reduced to Rs, 26,589. ‘The following 
table shows the details of such assignments :— 


Land held revenue. zg 

free in bighas. * 

: 3 

bo] i] 

é Ea: 

Description of holder. cst 3 | 8 

is} . [=] is) 

a : 3 2 ia 

m\e|é ee 

Sil2ei2].)2 28! . 
2/3 )8/3)2 /a8| # 
5 ‘s s ° a” 3 
~zaléoionf{jese fails & 
Re. | Ra, | Re 
Réné's relations 910 | 477 ;1,387 1 188 88 * 276 
Mudfis for loyal service 62 69 | 181 15| 137) 168 
Muéfistowaelra .. uae wean | 14 41,676 15,048 [6,718] 564] 564 
Mudjis to temples, fais Save ook Ss ag 942 | 942 
Mudfiefor service... sos aes A 8}... ee ie a 62 63 
Charity .., ate sea wee zea ois 13 ees ses 86 86 
Total .. 1. | 74 $2,668 |5,588 |8,236 | 767 | 1,205 | 2,072 


lle 


Begér and Ordinary begdér was abolished by the late Rand Padam Chand, 
customary and beydr is only exacted on rare and special occasions. But the 
ae following customary dues and impositions are still maintained, and 

have been formally sanctioned in the recent Settlement : — 


(1) On the marriage of the heir-apparent, Rs. 3 per 
holding. 

(2) On the marriage of one of the Rand’s daughters 
Rs. 3 from every house. 


(8) On the accession of a Réné or the birth of an heir, Re. 1 
from every house. 
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(4) At the zandrbandi or investiture with the sacred 
thread, and at the first hair-cutting ceremony of the 
heir-apparent, from four annas to one rupee per house 
according to means. 


(5) At the deatn of the Ring, from four annas to one rupee 
per house. 


(6) All land-owners are responsible for the cost of the 
upkeep of roads and bridges within their village. 


Right of ownership in unclaimed cultivated lands or in un- 
cultivated waste, which it is desired to break to cultivation, can be 
obtained by payment of nazardna. A similar payment of nazardna 
will entitle a man to a ten years undisturbed tenancy of 
State domain lands. These rights cannot be claimed, and accept- 
ance of the nazardna depends upon the will of the State authority. 
Formerly the man who offered the highest nazardna got the land, 
but this practice was found to result in land becoming 
concentrated in the hands of the wealthy, and in the late Settle- 
ment fixed rates of nazardna were laid down according to the soil 
classification of the land. These rates vary in tho case of unclaim- 
ed lands from rupees four for kidr awal to eight anuas for wart 
per bigha. For domain lands from three rupees to six annas, and 
for uncultivated waste from two rupees to four annas, 


Ground and profession taxes'are as follows :— _— 


Rs. a. p. 

Per annum, 
Water-mills ... eb ate a ei 20 0 
Oil presses (kothu) 0 8 0 
Oil presses (ordinary) i 40 0 
Turi birtwala ... ee oF a 100 
Blackemith, et class ee 1 8 0 
Do, 2nd i, sae Sai 012 0 
Tailor, lst, an ive 20 0 
Do. 2nd ,, a Te 100 
Shoemaker, Ist, see vee ee 20 0 
Do. — 2nd ,, 100 
Weaver, Ist ,; 10 0 
Do. 2nd , 0 8 0 
Carpenter, Ist ,, wea ae 200 
Do, 2nd ,, obs ies aay 100 
Goldsmith Ist ,, ee ive ea 8 0 0 
Do, 2nd ,, a igs oe 18 @Q 
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The remaining sources of income are :-— 


A grazing tax of Re. 1 per buffalo and four annas per cow or 
bullock levied on the Gujars who visit the hills in the summer. 
This formerly yielded an income of fs. 400 annually, but the 
amount has now shrunk considerably as the Forest Department has 
limited the number of animals allowed to graze. 


A tax called drat, corresponding to octroi, is charged at 
Deorha on all imports at Re. 1-9-0 per cent. of their value. This 
only produces Rs, 125 a year, 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


Excise brings in Rs,.500 a year. There are two distilleries, 
one at Deorha und one at Chaupfl. Liquor is distilled from gur or 
grain and sold in bottles at Re. 1 or 8 annas per bottle according 
to strength. Manufacture of intoxicating liquor is forbidden 
elsewhere, except in the paryanags of Cheta, Satohta, Chanju, Jandlog, 
Podntra, and Newél where drinking is almost a religious rite and 
the people all make their own liquor free from all restrictions or 
imposition of duty. The liquor iy made with khim according to the 
processes described in the Sirmir Gazetteer. 


The licenses of shops for sale of opium and intoxicating drugs 
yield about Rs. 900 a year. 


_ Locally made stamps, court-fee and non-judicial, are sold and 
bring in about Rs. 1,200 annually. 


The total annual income amounts to about Rs. 1,50,000, of 
which over a lakh is provided by the forests, 


Section H.—Police and Jail. 


There are police stations at Deorha and Chaupé). The force 
at the former is a Deputy Inspector, a sergeant, and eleven con- 
stables, and at the latter a Deputy Inspector, a sergeant, and three 
constables, ‘I'he Manager has a personal guard of two sergeants 
and twelve constables of the Punjab Police. 


There is:a jail at Deorha containing, as a rule, some eight or 


ten prisoners, who are employed on building and digging work, 
whenever possible, 
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Section I.—Education and Literacy. 


A very fine school building has Jately been erected at Deorha 
with teachers’ quarters and boarding-house, and it is hoped that 
this may prove a success when opened. There isa small Hindi 
School at Chaupél, which does not flourish. Low caste boys are 
not admitted and the scholars are mostly Braéhmans. 


Section J.—Medical. 


A large and commodious dispensary, with accommodation for 
in-patients, has also been built recently at Deorha. It has been 
well equipped and is freely resorted to by the people. A Hospital 
Assistant 1s in charge. 


CHAP. 
II, J. 


Medical. 
Education. 


Medical, 


JUBBAL TRIBUTARIES. 


RAWIN STATE. 


Rawin lies to the east of the northern part of Jubbal State. 
It consists of two portions. The northernmost comprises the 
parganas of Shalgéwan with six villages, and Ratdhar with four. 
The other is an isolated village called Sélna, with some forest 
attached, Sdlna is bounded on the north and west by Dhddi, on the 
south by Tarhoch and the Jaunsar Bawa pargana of the Debra 
Dun district, and on the east by a strip of Tehri Garhwil territory 
on the right bank of the Pabar. The Shalgdwan and Ratdhar 
parganas he east and west of a.stream called the Anti Gddh, and 
are bounded on the north by the Shilanti ‘had and Pabar river, 
with the Rawin parganas of Keonthal beyond, on the east by the 
isolated village of Sansog belonging to the Dehra Dun district, on 
the south by ‘Tarhoch, and on the west by Jubbal. Must of the 
State is covered by fine forests, which are leased to the Forest 
Department of the United Provinces at an annual rent of Rs, 2,205. 


The present Chief is Thakur Kiddr Singh, His family is said 
to be of common origin with those of Jubbal and Sairi, and the 
connected legend will be found in the Gazetteer of Jubbal State. 


The State of Réwin once embraced a considerable tract of 
country on the banks of the Pabar and the Tons. It was originally 
a fief of Garhwal, but some years previous to the Gurkha invasion 
the easternmost portion, traus-Pabar, was overrun by the Bashahris, 
who seized the fort of Raiengarh, The Rawin Chief of the 
time, Réna Himmat Singh, appears to have been helped by Jubbal 
to retain his hold on the cis-Pabar portion of the State. He died 
before the advent of the Gurkhas. The Gurkhas took possession 
of the country, and occupied Raiengarh fort. They created Runa, 
@ brother of Himmat Singh, Réna, and placed him in charge of 
the whole State subordinate to themselves. Uchba, a son of Himmat 
Singh, is said to have accompanied the Gurkha General, Amar 
Singh, to Kangra, where he died. In 1815 the Gurkhas were 
expelled, and the whole of the hill country was at the disposal of 
the British. A portion of the State on the east of the Pabér was 
handed over to Garhwél, and is now kaown as Garhwél Réwin. 
There remained (1) the Sardchli pargana on the east of the Pabér, 
containing the Raiengarh fort ; (2) the villages of Batar and Katdsu, 
west of the Pabar and north of the Shilanti khad ; (8) the area of 

the present Thakurai, Sardchli, Batér, and Katdsu were retained 
as Britieh territory, and were subsequently in 1830 transferred to 
Keonthal in exchange for Simla. The remainder was restored to 
Runa by a “hukmnama” dated 16th March 1816, and signed by 
Lieutenant Ross, Assistant Agent to the Governor-General. This 
recites the fact that Jubbal had succoured Runa in the days of the 
Bashahr invasion, grants Runa three villages on this side of the 
Pabar with five or seven large and small villages attached thereto, 
and enjoins him to remain subject to Jubbal. 
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In 1828 Bairagi, who claimed to be a legitimate son of Rana 
Himmat Singh, disputed Runa’s right to be the latter’s successor. 
An enquiry was made by Captain Gerard, the Political Agent, and 
he gave u decree in Bairdgi’s favour. Bairdgi became Thakur, and, 
Runa baving in the meantime died, his sons were granted certain 
villages as maintenance. Their descendants are now jdyirddrs of 
the village of Nandpur. 


Thereafter it remained doubtful for many years whether the 
Thékurs of Rawin were independent chiefs, or mere jdgirddrs of 
British territory. In 1844 Mr. Erskine, Superintendent Hill 
States, had a summary Settlement made of the tract. In 1879 
the Raéwin forests were leased to the British Government in the 
name of Dhidn Singh, “ jdgirddér of Rawin,” the son of Bairégi, 
and the rent was made payable to him. Colonel Wace did not 
include Réwin in the Simla District Settlement of 1884, On the 
other hand most Deputy Commissioners of Simla seem to have 
considered that Rawin was British territory, and the chiefs were 
usually alluded to as jégirddrs in official records. In 1891 an 
elaborate enquiry into.tie status of Rawin and Dhédi was made 
by Mr. W. Coldstream, Superintendent Hill States, at the instance 
of Government. ‘I'he question proved to be an intricate one. The 
Thakur or Jdgirddér of Rawin, Hari Chand, son of Dhién Singh, 
claimed to be an independent Chief, and, if feudatory to any one, 
to Garhwaél. Jubbal and Keonthal entered claims of superiority 
over Raéwin and Dhadi, which both Thékurs stoutly resisted. 
Eventually, in 1896, the Government of India ruled that Réwin 
and Dhdédi were foreign, and not British, territory, and that 
they were independent of one another. It was directed that they 
were to be styled ‘hikurs and enrolled among the Simla Hill Chiefs, 
and that they were to recognise the formal superiority of Jubbal. 
Thékur Hari Chand resented the latter portion of the decision 
and appealed against it unsuccessfully to the Quoen Empress. 


In recognition of his suzerainty the Rina of Jubbal receives a 
musk pod annually from the Thikur of Rawin, but this is the 
extent of his practical concern with that State. 


In 1907, owing to disagreements between the Thékur and his 
subjects, it was thought advisable to make a regular Settlement of 
land revenug. This was carried out by Midn Basant Singh, a relative 
of the Raja of Baghal. 

The population was 828 in 1901, and was found at the Settle. 
ment to have fallen to 752. On this figure the percentages of the 
various tribes were, Kanets 51, Réjputs 10°6, Brahmans 8, and other 
castes (chiefly Kolis and Turis) 30°4. The Kanets are ali Chau- 
hdns. The Rajputs are relatives of the Thékur and belong to the 
Ratén Bharaddwaj got. The Brahmans are of the Bharaddwaj got. 

_ The cultivated area is 736 acres only, a very small proportion 
of the total area, Of these 66 acres are irrigated from streams. 
The soil is not naturally fertile, 
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The lower castes do not hold land as owners. Kanets own 
38°4 per cent. of the cultivation, Rajputs (including the Thakur) 
41°4, Brahmans 2°4, and the remaining 7°6 is shimilat deh (village 
common land). The average extent of holdings other than those of 
the State and jdécirddrs is one acre. 


Tenants cultivate 12°3 per cent. and owners tho rest. Fully 
half the tenancies pay no rent, service being rendered to the land- 
lords instead. Kind rents are not in vogue, and there are no fixed 
rates for cash rents. 


Sales and mortgages were ascertained at Settlement to amount 
to 4°7 and 3°08 per cont. of tho cultivated area, The average price 
per bigha of 900 square yards was Rs, 2-12-8 for sales, and 
Ra, 3-18-6 for mortgages. ‘There is little demand for land, or, more 
probably, no money in the State to acquire it, 


Cattle are not numerous for a hill country, where the prices of 
all classes of stock are low. The Thakur and the jdgirddrs have a 
few buffaloes, but the common people have none. 


The goneral circumstances of thepeoploare poor. At certain 
times of the year a man can earn from eight to twelve annas a day in 
the forests, but the Riwin zaminddrs are either too unenterprising 
or too overburdened with begdr to undertake much of this work, and 
the Forest Department and contractors usually import labourers 
from Garhwal. Matters are, however, likely to improve now that 
the Settlement has defined and systematised.all rights and liabilities 
of the State subjects. 


The Hatkoti-Chakréta road skirts the eastern edge of the 
State, but does not benefit it. Rajpur, the Thékur’s head-quarters, 
is connected with Deohra in Jubbal and Hatkoti by tracks which 
are only feasible for a clever hill pony. The Forest Department 
has cut some good paths through the forests, but these are not 
much help to dwellers in the villages. 


There is a forest rest-house called Chichpur Forest Bungalow, 
near the Sansog border. 


The nearest post office is at Deohra, ten miles from the head- 
quarters of the State. 


The administration of the State consists of little more than the 


collection of revenue. Atthe present moment most of the practical ti 


control is in hands of the Thikur’s munshi and a lambarddr who acts 
as Wazir. The three parganas have one lambardér each. 
At Mr. Erskine’s Summary Settlement of 1844 a cash revenue 
t an all-round rate of Rs. 2 per pakka maund of seed was imposed, 
n 1886 the Thakur restored the ancient system of realisation partly 
n cash wnd partly in kind. According to this the annual collece 
¢ions amounted to about Rs. 868 in cash, and Rs. 125 in kind, 
exclusive of jdgirs and State lands. At tho recent Settlement the 
jama proposed was Rs, 1,297-5, including ceases at 25 per cent. 
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Rs. 567-8 of this amount represent the revenue on State and 
jdgir lands, leaving a balance of Rs, 729-13 as khdlsa. This has 
been reduced by 12} per cent. owing to the continuance of begdr, 
which the Settlement Officer wished to abolish, leaving Rs. 637-9, 
or an increase of about Ks. 144, The Jubbal Settlement classi fica- 
tion of soils was adopted, and rates imposed, running from 
fourteen annas to one anna six pies per bigha. 


Assignments of land revenue aro practically confined to jdgirs 
of relatives of the ‘Thikur. About Rs. 5 of the revenne are mudft 
to temples, and this is all. Tho jdgirddrs are (1) Buim Singh, 
unele of the Thakur; (2) the descendants of the brothers of Rana 
Himmat Singh, Madho and Runa. All these live in Nandpur and 
Badiar villages, and havo jdgivs in those villages and in Malog. 
he descendants of Midho and Runa received their jdgirs direct 
from the British Government. ‘lhey claim to be independent of 
the Thékur, but since the status of the latter was defined it has been 
ruled that they are ordinary jdyirddrs of tho State. Their rights 
and liabilities as such have not yet been specifically declared, but 
this will no doubt be done before the Settlement is completed. The 
assigned revenue of all jagirs is Rs. 300. 


Athwdra begdr was previously levied to tho extent required, 
and every landbolder was liable to furnish labour whenever he was 
called upon. A wnit has now been introduced of one month’s begdr 
in the year for every payer of revenue. As an equivalent, a reduction 
of 123 per cent. has bcen made inthe new revenue demand. Failure 
to furnish begér incurs a fine of Rs. 7 for the mouth, 


Nazardna is payable on the land, to which a collateral succeeds 
on the death of the proprietor without a direct heir, unless such 
collateral lived jointly with the deceased. Tho rates aro from Rs. 5 to 
Rs, 2 abigha. For breaking up waste to cultivation a zaminddr pays 
nazardéna at rates varying from Rs. 4-2 to 4 annas a bigha, Hach 
payer of revenue contributes Ro. 1 fora funeral in the Thékur’s family, 
and on the occasions of other ceremonies a sum proportionate to his 
meang, not excceding Rs. 3 in the caseof weddings and Re. 1 in other 
cases. Taxes on craftsmen, water mills, and oil-presses have been 
imposed at the present Settlement in accordance. with the rates 
prevailing in other States. Wholesale purchasers of opium are 
charged a license fee of Rs. 5 a year. An excise duty of one anna 
a hottle is levied on liquor brought imto, or manufactured in, the 
State, This yields about Rs. 20 annually. No stamps are used, but 
court fees are imposed at Rs. 7-8 per cent. on the value of civil 
suits and 8 annas on criminal complaints, and these bring in geome 
Rs. 80 in the year. 

This exhausts the sources of miscellaneous revenue, which 
does not amount to more than Rs. 150 in the year. The total 
revenue is thus about Rs. 3,000, of which Rs. 2,250 are rent for 
the forests. 


DHADI STATE. 

Dhadi consists of three or four villages, and about 1,600 acres 
of valuable forests, It is bounded on the north by the Dehra Dun 
village of Batar, on the west by Sansog village and Chachpur forest 
of the same district, on the south by Sélva village of Réwin, and on 
the east by the Pabar river and the Raiengarh pargana of Keonthal. 
The Chief is Dharm Singh, who has the style of Thdkur. 

Very little is known of the origin of the State. The ruling 
family is a branch of that of Tarhoch, and it is surmised that the 
Dhédi villages may once have been part of 'Tarhoch State. At the 
time of the Gurkha War we find no mention of Dhddi, and it was 
in all probability subordinate to the original State of Ra&win. After 
the establishment of British rule in these hills the District Officers 
of Simla seem to have looked upon Réwin and Dbédi as British 
territory held by hereditary jdgirddrs. Dhddi was included in the 
Settlement of Rawin made in 1844, by an amin, Kum Das, under 
the orders of Mr. Hrskino, Superintendent, Hill States, and in the 
memorandum attached it is noted that the Miin of Dhddi was sub- 
ordinate tothe Thakur of Rdwin. Lord William Hay in 1853 
evidently thought that this was the proper position of Dhddi. “In 
1866 a dispute as to forest between Rawin and Dhddi was settled by 
Colonel Lawrence as though the contending parties were on equal 
terms. Thakur Dhiin Singh of Riwin, however, always maintained 
that he was the superior of Dhddiin his written representations 
about this and subsequent boundary questions. Myr. Macnabb in 
1873 considered that the Miin of Dhédi was a British jdgirddr and 
not subordinate to any one. In 1891, when Mr. Coldstream 
held his enquiry into the status of Riwin and Dhéddi, the former 
preferred no claim to superiority over Dhdédi, and Government's 
final decision was that the two States were independent of one an- 
other, and nominally feudatory to Jubbal. A formal nazar is due 
yearly from Dhadi to Jubbal as acknowledgment of this relationship, 
but owing to the smallness of the State actual payment is excused, 

The annual income of the State is Rs. 1,200 from all 
sources. Of this amount Rs. 900 are rent for the forests, which 
wero leased in 1879 to the Forest Department of the United Pro. 
vinces, and are now included in the Jaunsar Division of the Dehra 
Dun district. Land revenue is assessed at the rate of one anna 
per patha for first quality land and six pies per patha for second. 
léis collected by the lambard drs, of whom there are two. Fines 
are the only other source of income. 

A little opium is grown in the State, but it is not taxed, ‘the 
people are free to distil liquor as they please. No stamps are used, 
no records are kept, and there are no police, 

The east of the State is skirted by the Hitkoti-Chakrata road, 
which runs along the banks of the Pabar. Other communications 
are mere tracks trom village to village, 
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9.—KUMHARSAIN STATE GAZETTEER. 


PART \A. 


CHAPTER I—DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.— General. 


Kumbérsain is a State of approximately 90 square miles in CHAP.1, A. 
area. It lies between the Sutlej and the Giri, and is bounded on General. 
the north by the Sutlej, on the south by tho States of Ghiind and 
Balsan and the British sub-tahsil of Kotkhdi ; on the east by the 
Bashahr and Khancti States and British Kotgarh ; and on the west 
by the States of Sdngri, Bhajji, and Keonthal. An isolated pargana 
named Jdéo containing one village lies to the east of the State, sur- 
rounded by Kotkhai, Khaneti, and Bashahr territory. 


The State has an annual revenue of about Rs. 25,000 and 
pays Rs, 2,071 tribute, 


Section B.—History. 


The founder of the ruling family, Kirat Singh, came from Gya ,, rain. of 
about 1000 A. D., and acquired possession of the State probably by family, 
conquest. ‘lhe present Chief is described as the fifty-sixth ruler 

from Kirat Singh. 


The original ruler of the State is said to have been the deota Kot Ishwar 
Kot Ishwar Mahideo. Tho story of his becoming go is as follows :-— “#b4do. 


A cowherd woman (gowdlin) was one day grazing her cattle 
ata place called Samali, when a snake came out ofa tree and 
drank the milk of her cows. She, returned and told the story to 
her husband, who naturally had wanted to know what had become 
of the milk. The whole populace of the village then went to the 
tree, and prayed the snake to appear, if it was a god, and if not 
to go away aod leave them in peace. The snako promptly turned 
into the form of Mahddeo, and settled in the arms of a Brahman, 
who took the deity home and worshipped him for some days in his 
own house. The deity then signified his wish to have a temple 
built for his residence in the place where locusts appeared. Kothi 
Mandholi, the present site of the Kot Ishwar Mahddeo temple, was 
found to answer this description, and the temple was accordingl 
built by Sunu, a powerful mawai of the locality. After this the 
deota ruled the country until the arrival of Kirat Singh. 


There are two or three accounts of this event. All agree that Kirat 
Kirat Singh came from Hindustan, driven’ to the hills by fear of 52«* 
Mahmud Ghazni. Some say that he was one of four brothers, who 
came to Kardnglain Bashahr. Others that he came straight to 
Kumbhérsain, unaccompanied by any one. Others that he was 
accompanied by his brother Pahér Singh. According to the latter 
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CHAP. I, B. account he and Pahdr Singh acquired the Kumbérsain, Kotgarh, 
History, and Khaneti country by conquest from Bhambu Rai, Rakasha, of 
Kirat Delath. But the usual version is that the deota was still sovereign, 

Bingh when Kirat Singh arrived, and the inatallation of the latter is 

described in the following picturesque tale. 
hee ct. Kirat Singh came to the site of the preeat headquarters of 

Kumbéraain, the State carrying in his arms an imageof Lakhsmi Narain, and 

followed by a pet cat. Here he found eighteen potters (kumhdrs) 
plying thoir wheels. Presently a rat sprung out from under one 
of the wheels, and killed the cat. Kirat Singh was overcome 
with grief, and went tocomplain to Kot Ishwar Mahddeo. He said 
that now that he had lost his cat, he had no desire to go anywhere 
else, and asked the god to give him a place to livein. Asked 
who he was, he replied, a Shim Bansi Rajput. The god enquired 
where he would like to livo, aud he chose the place where the pot- 
tors were working, On this the god ordered the potters to re- 
move themselves elsewhere. ‘hey refused, and were promptly 
destroyed for their contumacy, all except one pregnant woman, 
who fled in good time'to Bhardra.close by, where her descondants 
still reside. Kirat Singh then settled in the place, which was 
named Kumbarsain after the ill-fated potters, and the god sub- 
sequently made him Raja. 

Pabér Singh Kirat Singh had two sons, Pahir Singh and Kartdér Singh, 

Bigb **' and when they had grown up, he went away ona pilgrimage 

leaving his State in their hands. No sooner had their father 
departed than they proposed to divide the State into two parts. 
But they wereunable to agree upon the method of 80 
doing and took this fact. vory much to heart. One day as they were 
walking out together a gowdlin, seeing their evident distress, asked 
what was the matter. They replied that they could not settle the 
partition of the State, on which she made the oracular pronounce- 
ment. 
Jis Kepu us Kandéhar, 
Jis Kekhar us Daldhar, 


and this the brothers adopted as the solution of their difficulty. As 
a result Kartar Singh obtained the present State of Kumbirsain, 
and Pahér Singh the Khaneti State and what is now British Kotgarh. 
Kepu and Kekhar are two adjoining villages on the banks of the 
Sutlej, separated by a stream, Kepu being in Kotgarh and Kekhar 
in Kumhirsain. Kandhar and Daldhar are two similarly situated 
villages closo to Narkanda below Hattu hill, the former in Khaneti 
and the latter in Kumhérsain, and separated by the same stream 
close to its source. Thus the gowdlin’s utterance was merely a sug- 
gestion (which any one who knows the locality would consider fairly 
obvions) that this stream should be the boundary. ‘he stream is 
called at its source the Khaneti had, lower down, where the Kot- 
garh-Kumbirsain road crosses it, the Sowdr khad, lower still the 
Manan khad, and where it joins the Sutlej the Kekhar khad. 
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According to the alternativo version, i.c., that Kirat Singh and 
Pahdr Singh were brothers and took the country by force of arms, 
a partition undor exactly the same circumstances was mado between 
them, Kirat Singh getting Kumhérsain and Pahdr Singh Kotgarh 
and Khaneti. 

The above traditions have probably little historical valne, but 
the real rights of sovereignty in the State are to this day believed to 
belong to the deota Kot Ishwar Mabadeo, and every ruler is con- 
sidered to be installed by him. 


Ajmir Singh, the 49th chief from Pritam Singh, is reputed to 
have beon a great warrior, He attacked and captured the Sdngri 
fort of Shari. Sdngri was at that timo part of the Kulu rdj, and 
Raja Man Singh of Kulu proceeded to retaliate on Ajmir Singh, but 
with disastrous results to limself. He was defeated first at Karangla 
and then at Nagi, and forced to retreat beyond the Sutlej. Dur- 
ing the retreat he rested at a place called Ursu, where he sat smok- 
ing his pipe in his palanquin. Close by some men were standing, 
ove of whom, a Dumna by caste, said'that he would put a bullet 
through the Rdjput’s pipe bowl. The others laughed and dared him 
to do it. He fired and hit the Raja in the chest and killed him. 
Ajmir Singh gave him no thanks for the deed, but on the contrary 
cut off his hands and feet. 


At the time of the Gurkha invasion Kumharsain was a tribu- 
tary to Bashahr and was itself the feudal superior of tho thakurais 
of Balsan, Bharauli, and Madhdn, which Rana Rém Singh, grandson 
of Ajmir Singh, had wrested from Keonthal. 


The Gurkhas expelled Rina Kehr Singh, the grandson of Rém 
Singh, occupied bis territory with 12,000 troops, and proceeded to 
apportion it amongst themselves. Rina Kehr Singh was forced to 
take refuge in Kulu. After the expulsion of the Gurkhas his State 
was restored to him by General Ochterlony, minus his rights of supe- 
riority over Balsan, Bharauli, and Madhdén. But he was at the 
same time made independent of Bashahr. 


Rana Kehr Singh died without direct heirs in 1839, and the . 


State lapsed to Government. But in consequence of Rana Kebr 
Singh’s attachment to British interests during the Gurkha.War, his 
title was revived, and the State handed over to a distant collateral 
Pritam Singh, grandfather of the present chief. 


Pritam Singh behaved loyally in the first Sikh War. He crossed 
the Sutlej] with three hundred matchlock men, and successfully 
besieged the Sikh garrison of Srigarh, a fort in Kulu. 


Rina Pritam Singh was succceded by his son Bhawani Singh in 
1858, who was in his turn succeoded by his own son Hira Singh in 
1874. Hira Singh is an imbecile, and has never been capable of 
governing. The State was managed by a council of regency from 
1874 to 1896, when a Government manager was put in as wazir, 
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The council continued to exist as an advisory body until 1904, 
when it was finally abolished. 


The complete control of the State is now in the hands of the 
Manager, tho present incumbent of tho post being Sukhchain 
Singh, a Naib Tahsildar candidate. 


‘The Raéna has a son, Bedér Singh, born in 1895, who is at 
present being educated at the Aitchison College. 


ea 


Section C.—Population. 


The State falls naturally into two divisions, with the water- 
shed on which Narkanda stands the dividing line. The country 
on the Giri side is called Suraj, and that on the Sutlej side Sadhoch. 
The inhabitants of the two tracts differ somewhat in customs and 
characteristics. 


The majority of the inhabitants in the State are Kanots, 
fully two-thirds of the population belonging to this tribe. The 
residue is made up of Brahmans, Réjputs, Kolis, Badbdis, Kum- 
hars, and other menials. 


Kanets are popularly believed to be deteriorates from other 
castes. It is said that the ancestor of the Kanets once broke his 
janeo or sacred thread, while up treo. According to the strict 
rules he could neither move nor, speak under such circumstances. 
He refrained from doivg 80 for three days, but then he got tired 
and came down. After that he could never wear the sacred thread 
again. 


The Kumbérsain Kanets are classified in the Settlement Report 
as (1) real Kanets, (2) Réhus, the former being by far the most 
numerous. ‘The two classes do not iutermarry. 


Forty-five per cent. of the cultivated area is held by Kanets, 
They are hardworking and good agrioulturists. Yet all the field 
work, except the actual ploughing, is done by their women, the 
men Occupying themselves in various other ways. Some are on 
duty as degdris, some take their cattle and sheep long distances to 
pasture; others do a little mild trading byfetching salt from the 
mines in Mandi, or wool from Rampur in Bashahr. Those belong: 
ing to Tékrin pargana aro often in State employ. 


Réjputs are generally relations of the Rana, holding jagirs. 
Some families, originally Rajput, are now-a-days counted as Kanet, 
and concrete examples of the transition process in the other families 
are quoted. 
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Brahmans often hold their land free of revenue. They dislike 
hard menial work, and as ‘they derive a certain income from their 
priestly functions, they have no special need to undertake such, 
But they too are in many cases hardly distinguishable from 
Kanets, and several families living in parganas Upardes and 
Chhebis are only Brahmans in name. They know nothing of 
their religion, and in their customs are far more lax than the 
Kanets. They call themselves Bhéraddwdj if asked what their 
got is, but they will take food from the hands of Kanet, The 
Brahmans of pargana Vakrin, though less ignorant and acquaint- 
ed with .ordinary priestly work, will smoke with Kanets. 


The strictest Hindus in the State are the shopkeepers, who 
are not natives, but Mahdjans from Bhajji or Suket. These men 
used to keep two sets of weights like the Rampur traders, describ- 
ed in the Bashahr State Gazetteer, and though this practice has 
been stopped, they lose no chance of getting the better of the 
ignorant zaminddr. 


There are a few goldsmiths, who have no special skill at their 
trade. 


Lohars, Badhdis, Kumhars, and Turis practice their several 
professions, and are remunerated in the usual way by doles of 
grain at harvest time. Lobdrs also do barber’s work, there being 
but ‘one Nai in the State, who is employed by the Réna. 


Kolis are the drudges of the Kanets both in the field and in 
the house. They are weavers too. All menial castes are forbid- 
den to wear gold ornaments, but those Kolis, who are hereditary 
weavers to the ruling family, may do so. There are said to be 
three classes of Kolis, of which the first two intermarry with each 
other, and are allowed to wear gold, but the third (called Bashiru) 
may have no kind of intercourse with the other two. The Kolis 
of Kumharsain belong to this third class. 


A child’s horoscope is prepared by a Brahman at the very 
hour of birth, if the parents are well-to-do. The usual fee for 
so doing is one rupee, Ordinary zaminddrs very often dispense 
with horoscopes. 

The first clothes put on a child are preserved and afterwards 
produced at his or her wedding. 

Tf a child’s first tooth grows in the upper jaw it is unlucky 
for its mother’s brother, ‘lo avert the evil he makes a garment 
for the child and secretly throws it down the chimney of his 
sister’s house, running away at once, 

When a child is first fed, money and weapons of some kind 
are put in front of it to avert the evil eye (ddg). In somo places 
a piece of meat and a rupee are placed before the child, presumably 
after it has been weaned. If it takes up the meat, it is fed 
with meat, but, if the rupee, no meat is eaten by either mother or 
child till the latter can talk, 
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A child is given an opprobious name, or its nose is bored to 
preserve it from premature death. 


There are five forms of marriage, said to be prevalent 
in the hills; (1) bidh, (2) bhokri, (8) barni, (4) sui, (5) paraina 
or gadur. 

(1) is the orthodox Hindu ceremony, (2), (3) and (4) are rare 
in Kumbérsain, and (5) is the usually adopted form and is carried 
out as follows among the Kanets of Surdj :-— 


On an auspicious day the bridegroom sends a parohit 
(priest) and another man to the house of the bride’s father 
with a present of clothes and jewelry. On a subsequent 
auspicious day these men return, bringing with them the bride 
and a troop of relatives and friends. On arriving at the 
bridegroom’s house a basket of wheat or rice, a lota of 
water, and a lamp are placed on the threshold, and incense 
is burnt. The bride turns towards the door and worships it. 
Then she goes in and worships the hearth, after which she makes 
respectful obeisanco to-hor father-in-law and mother-in-law, giving 
them each arupee. This latter. is called sui. After that she 
lives with her husband for three or four days, and both then pay 
8 yisit to her parents, remaining at their house fortwodays. This 
is cailed danovar, 


When a wife wants to leave her husband, or her husband 
wants to get rid of her, she ean go to another man, provided that 
the latter pays a price for her to her husband (rit). The 
second man thus becomes her husband, and in this way a woman 
can have as many husbands as she likes, provided that she makes 
each chango with her then husband’s consent. If she goes to 
another man without her husband’s consent a fine (called hdrkaran) 
of Rs.6 basto be paid to the State. Ou each payment of rit 
two annas must be paid to the State. ‘This is called danga 
torat. 


The Sadhoch Kanets claim to be related to the Rina, and, on 
the strength of this, dignify all their marriages with the name 
biah. But only the rich men, who live in pargana Tékrin, actually 
practice orthodox marriage. The others have a ceremony exactly 
similar to the Surdj paraina. 


A zaminddr woman meeting a man, to whom she wishes to 
pay respect, bows down before him and says “ Sut.” He replies 
“ Saddd suhdgun ” (may your husband live long) or if the woman 
is unmarried ‘‘ Jite raho.” 


Low caste men salute those of higher caste by placing their 
hand on the forehead and saying “ Mahardj.* The reply is 
“ Sukhi vaho.” 


Ordinary people greet the Rina with “Jai dya”. Brahmans, 
however, fold their hands and say “ Ashirbdd” ov “ Thakar sahai.” 
Equals greet each other with “ idm Ram”. 
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There are three prominent deotas in the State: Kot Ishwar 
Mahddeo, the official State deity, of whom mention has been made 
above ; the Mandni deota of pargana Sihal; and the Dum deota. 


Kot Ishwar Mahddeo (Shiva) originally came from Hétkoti on 
the Pabar. After being establishod thore for some time he hegan 
to oppress the neighbourhood, and the Brahmans thought, that he 
had become a devil (rakshasa). Accordingly two Brahmans, Obu 
and Shobu, by the oxercise of magic, shut the god up ina gourd 
with two mdiris (nymphs or goddesses), and proceeded to the Sutlej 
with the intention of casting the gourd into that river. When 
they reached a place called Paroi Bil, two miles from the Sutle}j, the 
Brahman carrying the gourd stumbled and let fall the gourd, break- 
ing it. Iho god and the mdtris escaped—the former taking refuge 
in a thicket close by, and the latter flying away, one toa place now 
called Kacheri on the top of Tikkar hill in Kumhérsain, where she 
perched in ihe pino trees, the latter across the Sutlej to Khekhsu 
in Kulu. 


Kot Ishwar now resumed. his old habits of oppression and in 
the guise of a snake used to suck the milk of the cows. How he 
was eventually domiciled in his pregent temple has been told above. 


The métri who flew to Tikkar hill is now Adshakti Bhagwati. 
It is said that a Mawi named Bhima bad fallen into difficulties, and 
in order to exorcise the evil spirit the local Brahmans gent for a 
number of girls and scating them-in a row called upon the spirit, 
who was vexing Bhima, to reveal through one of the girls why he 
was doing so. Presently one of the girls began to dance in an 
ecstacy and she declared that Bhagwati Mata was lying on Tikkar 
hill in the form of a ling. She guided the company up the hill, the 
ling was found and a temple was promptly built, which is still 
called Mdtri Deori. 


The second Métriis now Devi Kasumba of Kbekhsu. Her 
image is brought to Mandholi for all the principal festivals to Kot 
Ishwar. Formerly a bhunda sacrifice was held every twelve years 
at Khekhsu, but it has long boen discontinued. 


The temple of Kot Ishwar Mahddeo is at Kothi Mandholi and 
possesses a jdgir worth about Rs. 500 a year. Two fairs in honour 
of this deity are held in the year, one at Bharara on Ist Jeth, and 
one at Phali Jubar in Hér. But the great festival of Kot Ishwar 
Mahddeo is held once in every four years at Kumbéreain and lasts 
several days, About Rs, 100 are spent on goats for sacrifice, and 
a levy in grain is taken from all subjects of the State. For four 
days people attending the fair are fed by the State and for four 
more days by the devta. The chief feature of the fair is dancing 
the god in a rath. 
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The Mandni deota is called after the village in pargana Sihal 
where his temple exists. His real name is Magneshar Mahddeo. 


It is said that a Brahman girl of Kulu Jalandhar when nine or 
ten years old gave birth to three snakes. Two of them escaped, 
while the third was burnt by the girl’s mother. An image came out 
of the ashes, which the girl’s father took with bim, and went begging 
from place to placo. When he came to the Réjé of Sirmur, who 
had no son, he begged the Brahman to grant him one. The Brah- 
man gave him three grains of rice, and told bim that by the grace 
of his deota a son would be born to him. Lhe R4jé divided the rice 
among his three Rénfs, and on his return after a year the Brahmian 
found that three sons had been born to them. He demanded the eldest 
as areward from the Réj4, and brought the boy with him to Mandni. 
The Rajpiits of pargana Rajina of Keonthal are his descendants. 
Since then, the image has been worshipped as Mandni deota. 


This deota is only worshipped in Sihal pargana. Its temple 
is a rich one and the image is taken every three years on long and 
expensive pilgrimages-to Jowélé.Mukhi aud Badri Naréin. 

The Dum deota has atemplo in Sharmala in pargana Sihal. 
He is the Apes god of the Upardes pargana and has some worship- 
pers in Sihal too. He is also venerated in Kotkhdéi, Bashabr, and 
elsewhere. His origin is described as follows :— 

An aged Kanet named Khalindhu went to worship at the 
temple of Devi at Hatkoti on the Pabar. Pleased with his deyo- 
tion the goddess gave him some grains of rice, and promised him 
two sons, who in due course wero born. When these grew up 
they were endowed by the goddess with power to attain their every 
wiah. On their death their pap or khot (i.e., ghosts) began to vex 
the people of their neighbourhood, and in order to propitiate them 
the brothers were deified and worshipped, ono at Sbarmala and 
the other at Kuthén in Keonthal. 


For many years the Mandni and Dum deotas used to hold a 
joint fair ata place called Shamokhar on the borders of the Upardes 
and Sihal parganas. About sixty-five years ago the two started 
a feud, and, in consequence of a disturbance at one of the fairs, an 
order was promulgated by Rina Pritam Singh that the Mandni 
deota was not to go to Shamokhar, but that in compensation for 
this the inhabitants of Dakin, Rabog, and Jadiin, the supporters 
of Dum, should pay an annual fino called chershi to Mandni deota, 
This chersh consisted of a goat, Re. 1-4-0 in cash, and grain to 
feed the worshippers accompanying the god to the villages to 
collect the fine. The fine was realised every third year. 


Subsequently at the instance of Kot Ishwar Mahddeo 
the Shamokhar fair was done away with altogether, and reither 
Dum nor Mandni were allowed to go to the place. The chershi was 
however paid regularly until about twenty years ago, during the 
régime of the late Council of Regency, when it was discontinued. 
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The quarrel then broke out with redoubled fury. The sup- CHAP. 


porters of Mandni clamoured either to be allowed to have their fair 
at Shamokhar or to be given the chersht. Dum would pay no- 
thing. The Council would make no decision, and the members of it 
Were suspected, not without reason, of taking sides in the quarrel, 
and thus prolonging it. The matter was several times reported to 
the Punjab Government, and was probably one of the direct causes 
of the supersession of the council. 


In 1896 Rdi Séhib Mangat Rém, the present Wazir 
of Bashahr, was appointed Manager and Wazir of the State, 
and he decided the matter by obliging the Dum villages to pay 
chershi. Subsequently it was deemed advisable that the Mandni 
deota should not be taken into the Dum villages, and the chershd 
was compounded for by a paymont of Rs. 30 overy three years. 

All these three devtas have considerable Janded estates, which 
vre called jigirs. Part of these are cultivated by the temple ser- 
vants, and the rest let ont to tenants. The chicf kérddrs, or 
officials of a temple, are the bhanddri or storekeeper and the pujdri 
or priest, who acts as the god’s mouthpiece and interpreter. 


Each pujdri of a deota recoives fixed dues in grain at every har- 
vest. Theso are about four or five seers from cach zaminddr. When 
a devta goes on tour the pujdris get & proportion of the offerings. 


Members of low castes such as Kolis, Chamdrs, Rehrs, Badhais, 
etc., are prohibited from entering a temple under any circumstances. 
But when an image is taken out in a rath or palanquin, either on 
tour or to attend a fair Kolis act.as drummors to the procession, 
and on such an occasion the touch of a Koliis not contamination to 
people of higher castes. 


The bearers of 8 deota’s rath are not.allowed to wear shoes, 
This duty does not belong to any particular caste or tribe, and any 
one who likes may volunteer for it. 


Outcastes are not allowed to onter a temple. A_ person 
is outcasted for cohabiting with a woman of lower caste 
than himself, or for eating or drinking with any person belonging to 
a lower caste. No one who has intentionally behaved in either of 
these ways is ever re-admitted into his original caste. If he has 
offended inadvertently, he may be re-admitted with the consent 
of the Rdna, in which case the ceremony of re-admission consists of 
his drinking water at the bands of his wife’s brother. 


As elsewhere in the hills an oath is absolutely binding on the 
parties to it, and release from it can only be obtained by payment of 
a fixed fee either to the Rana or to the god, according as the oath was 
taken on tbe Réna or on some god. Such fee is usually one rupee, 
but when offered to a god, it is usually accompanied by the sacrifice 
of a goat, and the payment ofan additional one or two annag 
to the pujdri. 
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The usual superstitions of the hill folk are as prevalent here 
as elsewhere. Pdp and newa are propitiated. The evil eye (dag) is 
greatly feared, and a supernatural being held in great respect 1s 
banshira bhiit, ahobgoblin, who is supposedto live in the jungles, 
and is called the king of the jungles. 


Of the Rabi grains, barloy is the staple food of the country. 
Wheat is only eaten on high days and holidays. 


Of Kharif grains, maize, oda, or phdpra are eaten according 
as a man is prosperous, comfortably off, or poor. Maize and koda 
are baked into cakes and eaten with ddl made of kachdlu. 

Fhépra is boiled and then pressed out into lumps or sticks 
(shutrala), which are eaten with buttermilk or ddl, Somes 
times phdpra dtia is mixed with barley dita and made into soft 
pancakes (chilevi). Rice is the staple food in irrigated villages, but 
olsewhore kangni and china take its place. A dd/ made of poppy 
seed is sometimes eaten with wheaten bread. Meat is only eaten at 
festivals, on which occasions ghi is also consumed freely instead of 
the usual buttermilk (cihach). 


Butter is churned im an earthen pot, fresh milk being added 
twice a day. Every zaminddi’ is said to keep a permanent 
store of two or three pots of buttermilk, which is drawn 
on and replenished as necessity arises. Pride is taken in the 
fact that some of these pots contain buttermilk twenty years old. 


As elsewhere in the hills only the menial castes will drink or 
give to others the milk oftheir cows. This is supposed to be 
forbiddon by the deota. But such milk may be made into ghz 
and the ghi eaten without fear of unpleasant consequences. 


Cooking utensils are of the simplest description. An oven 
something like that in halwdis’ shops is used for baking, and large 
tawde or girdles are used to save the trouble of many bakings. 
In Suréj the senior woman of the household is the cook. She 
is called sawéran. Ifa widow she takes off half her clothes while 
cooking. If her husband is alive she can do as she likes. The 
younger women do the water-carrying. Cooking pots are seldom, if 
ever, washed, aud everything of this nature is m accordance with 
the general squalor of the home life of the hill people. 


Threo meals a day aro eaten, Those typical of a Sur4j Kanet 
are, in the early morning kalart a sort of weak porridge made of 
bathu, at midday wheat or barley cakes, and in the evening sedwu 
or small balls of wheat, barley, or phapra boiled in water. Vege- 
tables are a luxury. 

In Sadhoch the standard of living isa little higher. Round about 
hoad-quarters there aro several water-mills at which dita is ground. 

Most people carry about with them a small quantity of 
dried wheat or barley, which thoy munch as they work. ‘This is 
callod muri. 
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The garments: worn by men are ‘usually .chaubagla (pleated 
coat), pdejdma or suthan (trousers), topi (cap), kamri and kamar- 
band. In Sadhoch the chaubdagla is usually discarded for a coat of 
more modern. cut. 


Women wear angu or angarka (shirt), dhdtu (square cloth 
bead-dress), gdcht (girdle), and either pdejdma (trousers) or ghondi 
(a sort of skirt and gaiters combined), 


All clothes are woollen as a rule. At fairs every one wears 
his or her best and as much jewelry as possible, 


The practice of widows mourning by leaving off their jewelry 
igs not much in vogue. A widow is allowed to please herself in 
this respect. 


A zaminddo’s prosperity is gonerally to be gauged by his house. 
The people of Upardes and Chagdon:parganas have the best houses, 
Thege are usually three-storied, the ground floor being used for 
cattle, the middle for sleeping, and the upper for working and 
cooking. There is often a separate corner set aside for washiog. 
The upper stories have verandahs, and if good wood can be got the 
houses are well and substantially built. 


Elsewhere the houses are usually two-storied only. Rich and 
poor burn pine torches in preference to lamps, which are looked 
on as an extravagance. Beds are not used, as arule. Peopleslee 
on mats made of goat’s hair, and for upper covering the chauwbagla 
is usually sufficient ; if it is not, a blanket is brought into requisition 
and several people huddle together under it. 


The kiria karm is performed at no fixed time and depends 
upon the will of the deceased’s relatives. But as a rule the Suraj 
Kanets perform it after from three to five days, and the Sadhoch 
Kanets after eleven days. Heads are only shaved on the death of 
the Rana. After the kiria karma goat is killed, but the custom, 
prevalent in the neighbouring State of Balsan, of killing a goat 
at the moment the body is being taken out to be burnt and eating 
it on the return from the burning ground is not observed here. 


Music is played until the corpse has been taken out to be 
burnt, but the body is not kept for four or five days in the house, 
as in Kotkhdi, while music is played incessantly. 
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CHAPTER IT-—-ECONOMIC. 


Section A.— Agriculture including Irrigation. 


The principal Rabi crops are wheat and barley, with a little 
poppy and lentils. . 


Rice is the most valuable Kharif crop, but bdthu (amaranth) 
and maize are the most extensive. Sangni (Pennisetum Italicum), 
koda (Eleusyne corocana), phipra (Fagopyrum esoulentum), chine 
(Panicum miliacum), mdsh (Phaseolus radiatus), potatoes, ete., are 
also grown. 


Wheat is sown on high ground in September as soon as the 
rains have stoppod, and in the lower villages in October, as ‘soon 
as the Kharif crop has been reaped at the end of October. It is 
reaped in May and June. 


Barley is sown at the same time but reaped a month later. 
Barley is the staple food of the people of the spring crop 
grains, Some of itis also sold. Wheat is usually sold. Both 
white and red wheat are grown, the former in the low-lying warm 
villages and the latter-on the high lands, 


Poppy is sown between the end of Soptember and the middle 
of November, and ripens in the lower villages in May, and a month 
later in the upper villages, The produce of this crop is extremely 
valuable and sells at seven or eight rupees a seer, but its culti- 
vation requires a lot of labour. 


Rice is of four kinds : bésmati (white), jhinjni (red), reri (red) 
and chhuhdru. ‘Ihe first three kinds are grown on land. both irri- 
gated and manured, and {ransplanted twice, first in May a few days 
after germinating, and then in July, The crop ripes in October. 
Chhuhdru rice is sown on unirrigated bdékhad land. The yield is 
generally small, 


Maize is sown at the end of May or in June, and is 
given the best békhal land available. The harvest is reaped at 
the end of September or beginning of October, and the grain is 
spread out todry on the roofs of houses. 


Kangni and tdthu are sown togethor at the end of March and 
beginning of April. The former ripeas first in September, 
and the latter a month afterwards. Kangni is boiled and eaten 
like rice. Bdthu is made into bread, or else roasted and ground 
and made into laphi (gruel). 


Phdpra is sown on hilly poor land in June and cut in October. 
The grain is ground and made into bread. 


China is sown in June and cut in September. It is boiled and 
eaten like rice, 
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_ Mash will only grow in low-lying manured land. Itis sometimes CHAP.1I,A. 
mixed with bdthu and sometimes grown alone. Sown in July and sgriculture 


reaped in October, it is eaten boiled as a pulse. 


Potatoes are planted in April and dug in September. These 
are often exported to Simla. ‘They do best on high ground. 


Kachdlu (edible arum) and tobacco are grown here and there, 
and also a little cotton aud til down by the Sutlej. 


There are three State gardens at Kekhar, Ursu, and Madhan. 
These contain excellent mangoes, apples and other fruits. 


Apricot trees are common in the fields and oil 1s extracted 
from the kernels of the fruit. 


Hemp grows wild on ground near houses. It is cut green in 
October »nd peeled by hand when dry. Its chief use is for making 
ropes. Charas is extracted and smoked, but the habit is not a 
common one. 


The usual rotations of crops are as follows :— 


Best double-crop manured land in Jow-lying villages: maize 
followed by wheat or barley. No fallows. 


Second quality double-crop land manured every other year ; 
rice, kangni, or china followed by wheat, followed by mdsh, bhurt, 
koda, or kulath, followed by @ fallow. Then rice, kangni, or china 


again. 
Best land in high villages (double crop): barley followed by 
béthu, followed by wheat. 


Second class land in high villages; one crop in the year, 
sometimes wheat and sometimes phdpra, with an occasional fallow 
for a whole year. 


All waste land is considered the absolute property of the State. 
If any zaminddr wishes to break up waste land for cultivation, he 
must first apply to the State authority for sauction, and if this is 
granted must pay nazardéna at the rate of one rupee a bigha, The 
land is then recorded as owned by him, and land révenue is assessed 
upon it. If trees are standing on the land he may take thoso which 
he requires at zaminddrs’ rates and the rest are sold. 


Hill land soon deteriorates unless it is manured. Cattle and 
sheep and goats are housed in the winter and bedded gp pine 
nedles and leaves, which are changed every three or four days. 
The old bedding makes excellent manure. Good results are 
also obtained from the dung of sheep and goats, and these are 
often penned on fields before they are ploughed. Only half the 
straw of wheat, barley, and maize is reaped and the rest of the 
straw'left standing and afterwards burnt as a fertiliser. 
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Hay is cut in September and October, and stocked near the 
house for winter fodder for the cattle. Sheep and goats are given 
oak leaves in preference to grass. Grass fields are burnt at the 
end of the winter, a process which improves the forthcoming 
growth enormously. 


Most zaminddrs encourage bees to settle in the walle of their 
houses, and get about four seers of honey a year from each hive. 
Honey sells at from three to five seers a rupee. 


Surplus grain is taken for sale to Kulu, Kotgarh, and Rémpur 

by the Sadhoch people, and to Kotkhdi and Jubbal by the Surdj 

eople. There is also a fair market for produce at Kumhérsain 
itself, where several traders are settled. 


Cattle are of the usual hill breed, small and strong. Bullocks 
are not worked till they are five years old, and work well for six 
or seyen years or longer if they are well looked after. The milk of 
cows and buffaloes is made into ghi and sold. 


Sheep are clipped twice a year in April and August. The 
average weight of fleece on each occasion is two kacha seers (about 
14 chitdks), and this is worth some eight annas. ‘The April clip is 
coarse and is woven into thick blankets. The August clip is finer. 
and can be made into cloth. 


Goats are clipped once a year in April. Their fleeces weigh 
about one kacha seer and are worth two annas. The hair is made 
into mats. 


Prices of livestock average as follows :— 


Cow we we From Rs. 8 to Ra; 12 
Hoifer te we » » 5to , 9 
Bullock sik ore » y 10 to ,, 18 
Boffato cow... ne »  » 382 to ,, 70 
Male buffalo... he » 3 12 to ,, 28 
Goat Ze es » » Sto ,, 12 
Sheep | tes ee ” ” 5 to a” 8 
Lambs and kids a8 » yp» 20 5, 4 


Ponies are not bred in the State. They are imported from 
Bashabr and Kulu and sold for prices ranging from Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 150. 


Section B.—Renta, Wages. and Prices, 


The average wage for unskilled labour is four aunas a day, 
carpenter ten annas, tailor eight annas,. and shoe-makor eight 
anvas. But it is more usual to pay all Jabourers in grain or kind 
than in cash. Coolies get six pies a mile for carrying loads, 
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The area held by tenants is 1,805 acres. Kind rents are paid CHAP. ILF. 
on 5538 acres and cash rents on the remainder. Commerge 
an 


The usual rate of kind rents is half the produce, but somes Rents, 
times a lump quantity of grain is taken every harvest irrespective 
of the outturn. This is calculated to be equivalent to about Rs. 12 
ap acre on the best land. 


Cash rents are chiefly paid on domain lands. The leases 
are usually auctioned and on an average Rs. 1-8 a bigha is 
obtained for wunirrigated land, exclusive of Jiability to begdr. 
There is very littl competition for the leases, the pressure 
of population among the tenant class not being severe enough to 
induce people to come from any distance to take up such land. 


Section C.—Forests. 


Kumbérsain State contains demarcated forests with an area Forests. 
of rather over 15,000 acres. In addition there isa considerable 
area of dehdti forest, some of which might with advantage be 
demarcated. The forests consist of deodar, blue pine, chil, fir, 
and two species of oak. The quantity of deodar is small, and 
there are no old trees. The blue pine also is mostly immature; 
but there are a good number of old chil trees, most 
of them, however, in demarcated forests. No Working Plan has 
yet been made for the conifers; but the oak forests Narenti and 
Talghor are under a Working Plan drawn up in 1899, which pre- 
scribes the felling of not more than 400 mature oaks per annum. 
These trees are sold for conversion into charcoal, and realize good 
prices. Narenti forest, situated on the nortbern side of the ridge 
above Mattiana, is the finest oak forest in the neighbourhood of 
Simla, and is stocked with mohru trees (quercus dilttata) of great 
size. A small numbor of fir trees are occasionally sold from the 
forests nearest to the Hindustén-Tibet road, and realize fair prices. 


Trees may not be felled by zaminddrs in either class of forest 
without permission. But they are supposed to be entitled to obtain 
all timber required for their houses or for any agricultural purpose 
at the following rates per tree:—deodar one rupee, chil one anna, 
hail two annas. 


Section F.—Commerce and Trade. 


_ There are no arts or manufactures, and no trade worth speak- Trede. 
ing of. Imports consist of wool from Bashabr, sheep and goats 


from Kulu, and piece-goods from the plains. Grain is exported to 
Bashahr and to Simla. 


CHAP. ILG. 
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Section @.—Means of Communication. 


The Hindustan-Tibet road runs through the State for a few 
miles and generally acts as feeder to it. At Ndrkanda a road 
branches off to Luri bridge on the Sutlej and soon to Kulu. This 
passes close to the head-quarters of the State. Another cross-road 
runs from Kotgarh to Kumhérsain Durbér and joins the Nar- 
kanda-Luri road. 


The ‘portion of the State situated on the Giri side of the 
water-sbed is not so well served for roads. A fair rosd between 
Fégu and Kotkhdi crosses the southern extremity of it. 


There are post offices at Kumhdérsain and Nérkanda, but no 
telegraph offices. 


CHAPTER TII—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section A—Administrative Division. 


The State is at present under a Manager who has full powers. CHAP. 
His is the only Court in the State. The law system of British 


India is enforced in entirety. pewind 
; ; ' eat 22 evente. 
The subordinate establishment is: one kdntingo, four patwaris, »,, Manager. 


a record-keeper, a reader, a muharrir, a treasurer, a bakhshi, a forest Subordinate 
ranger, and three daroghas, one in charge of buildings, one of the omeP'ieh 
stables, and one of the jail. : 


The State is sub-divided into eleven parganas, twenty-eight Sub-divisions 
phatis, and 249 villages. The names of the parganas are: ‘lakrin, 
Shaléhat, Madhion, Chhebis, Shewal, Kandru, Sihal, Upardes, 
Chagéon, Chajoli, and Jéo. 

There are nine zailddérs, one each in seven of the parganas, one Zaildérs. 
for Madhéon and J&o, and one for Shewal and Kandru. 


Each phati has a lambarddr anda bhur or chaukiddr. Lambardérs, 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 


The old revenue system was roughly the following :— 


Land revenue, properly so called, was realized in grain, oil, ghi, Old revenue 

etc. In addition there were two money taxes basnith and bdli, *y* 
Bali was supposed to be the amount of tribute payable to the 

British Government. Basntth was a kind of nazardna, which 
apparently was levied on no fixed principle but had to be paid by 

every zaminddr once every two or three years. The amount levied 

probably depended upon the needs of the State and the rapacity of 

the collector. 


There were three other miscellaneous demands (called chanda) : 
(1) Chersi, (2) Ashtmi, (3) Sikandra. 

Chersi was levied in cash at Shivrdtri, and spent on the pur. Chri. 
chase of sheep and goats for that festival and on the salaries of 
State officials, 

Ashtami was only collected in parganas Upardes and Sihal, 4shtami, 
and the money was spent in goats for various festivals, 


Sikandra was collected in Shewal and Kandru parganas, and S*kandra, 
spent in the purchase of spices, sugar, etc., for the palace. 

Tu addition to these if any special expenditure was incurred by Phen. 
the State, the requisite amouat was obtained by a special levy on 
the whole State, called phant, to which every subject was obliged 
to contribute according to his means, 


CHAP. 
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There were four classes of kdrddrs or officials’ concerned 
with the collection of revenue. These were :—- 


(1) The Mukhiya or lambarddr, one for each phati, who 
collected all cash demands and remitted them to the Palsdra; 
(2) the Palsdéra, one for each pargana, who was a sort of 
zauddr and honorary magistrate combined; (8) the Maghnehar, 
who collected all grain due to the State, one for each pargana; 
(4) the Chiachhehar, who collected ghi and oil ; four for the whole 
State, Each class was paid a cash remuneration at Shivrdtri out 
of the chersi, but each had its additional perquisites. 


The Mukhiy2 took one rupee from each zaminddr, from whom 
basnith was realised in the year, and he also received one rupee 
for a criminal offence. At harvost time he was given a certain 
quantity of grain by every zaminddr in the phati and he was allowed 
for his own private use the free services of one begari all the 
year round. 


Maghnehars and “Chiachhehars cach received one patha for 
every bhdr of grain paid as revenue, ¢. e., one-sixteenth, and also 
a free begdrt. 


The Palsdras were all natives of Takrin pargana, and were 
sent out one to each of the other parganas as judges, magistrates, 
and chief revenue officers. Their perquisites were one rupee from 
every man paying basnith at the time of such payment, a percent- 
age on tho value of each civil suit in their pargana, whether 
decided at head-quarters or by themselves, twelve bhdrs of grain 
(about eleven pakka maunds) out of the revenue, one begdri for 
their own private service all the year round, and as many 
begdris as they might require at any time for any special work. 
The power wielded by a Palsdra was considerable. He could 
collect the basnith how he liked, and from whom he liked, and 
the whole assessment of a phant was in his hands. He used 
to march into his pargana at the head of thirty or forty men, and 
enforce his extortions through them. Mattors eventually reached 
such a pitch that the Stute rose in revolt, and demanded a regular 
Settlement, This was sanctioned in 1898 and completed in 1895 
by Ralla Rém, Kantingo, and revised in 1897 by Rai Sabib 
Mangat Ram, Manager of the State, now Manager of Bashabr. 


The results of the Settlement were as follows :— 


The old officials were dispensed with and resident zailddérs 
appointed to the parganas in pluce of the Palsiras. Mukhtyas 
became lambarddrs. 


Formerly the State had enforced its right of ownership of 
all land to a very impolitic extent, anda zaminddr was frequently 
ousted from his hoidmg to make room for some one 
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else, who was ready to pay higher nazarina for the land. The 
result was that, no man’s tenure being safe, no improvements to the 
land were attempted. In the Settlement, cultivators who held b 
payment of nazarina were given the rights of adna mdlik, which 
secured them fixity of tenure. 


The cultivated land alone was surveyed, all waste and forest 
being entered as belonging to the Stato. 


Soils were classified, according as they were irrigated or un- 
irrigated as follows :— 
Irrigated. 
Kiar awal.—Land irrigated from streams, which lies in a 
warm sheltered place, and which can bear two crops in the year, 
wheat in the spring and rice in the autumn. 


Kidr doyam. —Land similarly irrigated but lying in the colder 
altitudes and bearing only one crop. ‘I'he water which comes on to 
this land being cold, the rice grown. is-inferior. 


Unirrigated. 
Bdkhal awal.—Well manured land near the homestead growing 
two crops in the year. 


Bakhal doyam.—Ordinary good land situated at some distance 
from the village, bearing, as a rule, one crop only, and manured 
not oftener than once in two years. , 


Békhal soyam.—Land which is cropped once in two years, and 
only very occasionally manured. 


Badkhal chahéram.— The worst land situated high up on tho 
hills, often overshadowed by trees, and cropped once every threo 
or four years. 


These various classes were assessed per acre as follows :— 


Ra. a. 
Kiér awal wie whe ee: we 8 0 0 
4 0 0 
» doyam ae er wel sive ° 8 0 
Békhalawal .., . 2 2 0 
»  doyam ... a4 te . 17 0 
” soyam Lb SS . 10 0 
5 chahtiram a4 F . 90 8 9 


Cesses are levied in addition at 25 per cent. on the revenue 
Cliese are:— 

Zaildar 
Lambardar 
Patwiri ‘ fos wale ihe ee 
State servants ve as aa ees 
School His aoe Seacate * Wes ous 
Toapital “8 say ee oe ve 


per cent. 


I 
5 
6 
0 a) 
b 
4 


hp 
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CHAP. The result of the Settlement was to fix the State’s income from 
ILC jand revenue and cesses at about Re. 15,000, exclusive of all 
Land releases and assignments. 
Revenue. 
Results of There are other special customary demands, which are levied 


Baitloment. on the subjects of the State on certain occasions. Such are :— 


nt (1) The quinquennial festival of Kot Ishwar Mahédeo. 

(2) Marriage of the Tikka or Dei Sahiba. 

(3) Funeral of the Rand. 

(4) Installation of the Rand. 

5) Birth of the Tikka. 

te} Lugru of the Tikka, ie. the day on which he is first 
given solid food. 

(7) Jadolan, or hair-cutting ceremony of the Tikka. 

(8) Baddran or investiture of the Tikka with the sacred 
thread. 


For (1) four pathas of wheat and four pathas of barley are 
demanded from each house. 


For (2), if the Tikka’s bride is brought in a dooly and married 
at Kumhérsain, or if the Dei Sabiba is taken away in a dooly to be 
married elsewhere, not more than a rupee is paid by each house. 
But if the wedding is done in style, the Tikka going away with a 
tardt to fetch his bride, or the Dei Sahiba being married at home, 
the special levy is higher, and the required amount is distributed 
among the zaminddrs according to their means by the zailddrs and 
lambarddrs. 


On any of the other occasions enumerated a rupee is usually 
levied on each house, but the amount is supposed to depend upon 
the condition of the State’s finances. If this is satisfactory less 
is demanded, and if not, more. 


Bogér. An additional burden is begdr or forced labour, of which there 
are said to be three kinds :—~ 


(1) Batréwal, carrying of stones and wood for State pur- 
poses from Hattu hill above Narkanda. 

(2) Zaddi baddi, general begér for special persons journey- 
ing through the State. 

(8) Ordinary begdr of one month’s service in the year by 
every owner of land and every tenant of domain lands. 


There are forty Leydris on duty overy day, twenty at head- 
quarters for State duties, and twenty at Nérkanda for travellers. 
Kight parganas supply the former and two the latter. The 
monthly detachments are supplied by the parganas by roster, 
and each village has its fixed number. The selection of the actual 
men rests with the lambardér. Any person missing his turn 
has to pay a fine of Rs. 4. If this has to be realised by process it 
i8 increased to Rs. 4-12, 
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About 1,567 acres are held revenue-free on various accounts. 
Some are held in jdgir by members of the Rind’s family. Others 
are temple estates or religious and charitable assignments. The 
loss of revenue involyed is about Rs. 8,000 annually. 


Section D.--Miscellaneous Revenue. 


There is one shop at Kumhdrsain licensed for the sale of opium 
and intoxicating drug, and the licensee has agents at Narkanda and 
Huli. The license usually sells for Rs. 60 a year. 


There is no tax on the cultivation of poppy. Wholesale licenses 
are issued atafee of Rs. 8, which allow tho holder to purchase 
poppy, doda, opium, or postin any quantity, and either export it 
or sell it to the contractor. Cultivators are required to report at 
the time of the poppy harvest how much opium of the last harvest 
remains in their possession. The limit of possession of opium by 
the public is five tolas for each person. 


The total revenue from opinm and drugs is about Rs. 200. 


There is one licensee in the State for both distillation and 
sale of liquor. It is auctionod annually and realises Rs. 70 or 
Rs. 80. ‘The limit of possossion is the same as in British India. 
There is no import or export of liquor and no system of passes, 
If necessary at any time, the licensed vondor is given permission to 
import spirit. 


Stamps both judicial and non-judicial are made by tho im- 
pression of a rubber stamp on a plain sheet of paper. The values 
are the samo as in British India, as are also all rulos governing 
their issue and use. 


Pa 


Section H.—Police and Jail. 


The police force consists of one sergeant and six constables 
of the Simla District police, whoform the Manager’s guard, 


There is one jail with accommodation for fifteen prisoners. 


Section {.—Education and Literacy. 


_ A Primary School is maintained at Kumbérsain, and is 
ttended by about twenty boys. 


Section J.—Medical. 
There is no hospital or dispensury. 
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PART A. 


CHAPTER I—DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.—General. 


The Bhajji State lies between 81° 7’ and 31° 17’ north, and CHAP.L A. 


"7° 9’ and 77° 23’ east, on the south bank of the Sutlej. The area 
is 96 square miles, and population (in 1901) 13,809. It is bounded 
on the north by Suket, on the east by Sangri and Kumharsain, on 
the south by Keonthal, Madhdn, Koti, Patiéla, and Dhaémi, and on 
the west by Béghal. The capital, Suni, is on the Sutlej] about 
twenty-four miles from Simla. Re 4 


The country is mountainous, the elevation above the sea rang- 
ing from 2,000 feet in the Sutlej valley to 9,400 feet at the summit 
of the Shali peak. About one half of the State to the east of the 
Nauti khad consists practically of the Shali range, which runs 
parallel to the Sutlej, and from which numerous spurs run down 
more or Jess at right angles to the river. West of the Nauti khad 
the average elevation of the country is lower, and the principal 
natural feature is the long ridge, which, starting at Mashobra, 
enters the State just beyond Naldera, and runs for a considerable 
distance almost parallel to the Sutlej, until it ends on the river 
some three miles below the suspension bridge, which carries the 
road from Simla to Suket. 


The average annual income is Re. 20,000, and Rs, 1,440 are 
paid in tribute. 


———s 


Section B.—History. 


The founder of the ruling family came from Kangra, and 
acquired possession of the State by conquest.” The country was 
overrun by the Gurkhas from 1803 to 1815, and on their expulsion 
the British Government confirmed Rana Rudar Pal in possession 
of the State, by a sanad, dated 4th September 1815. Rudar Pd) 
fourteen years before his death made over the State to his son 
Ran Bahadur, and retired to Hardwar. Ran Bahadur reigned till 
1875, when he was succeeded by his son, the present Chief Durga 
Singh, born in 1842. Rana Durga Singh’s heir is his son, Praja 
Pél, a boy of about eleven or twelve years of age. The Réna has 
two brothers, Mians Parmatan Singh and Bije Singh, with whom 
he is not on good terms. 


(1) See history of the ruling family of Koti State, 
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Section C.—Population. 


The population is, asin the other Hill States, composed 
chiefly of Kanets with an admixture of Rajpits and Brahmans. 
No special description of these is required. 


The best known seat of worship in the State is the temple 
of Kali on the top of the Shali, a conspicuous hill opposite 
Mashobra, 9,623 feet above the sea level. There are nine other 
temples elsewhere in the State. The hot sulphur springs near 
Suni, are supposed to be the property of the god Siva, who has 
a temple in the vicinity. 


The descriptions of manners, customs, and ocoupations given 
jn the Gazetteers of neighbouring States and the Simla District 
apply equally well to Bhajji. Bhajji has nothing peculiar in this 


line. 


The principal fairs are the Baisakhi in April and the Dasehra 
in September, and about these two there is nothing remarkable. 


CHAPTER IT.—ECONOMIC. 


Section A—Agriculturoe, including Irrigation. 
No regular settlement of land revenue has ever been made 
in Bhajji. Hence no special enquiry into the general economic 


conditions of the State has boen held, and practically no infor- 
mation on the subject is available. 


Agriculturo is of the usual type of tracts lying in the Sutlej 
valley. The fields on the sunny plateaus overhanging the river 
are extremely fertile, especially when helped by irrigation from 
the numerous side streams. Those higher up on the hill slopes 
are less so, and there is the usual proportion of poor stony ground, 
which yields one crop of inferior grain once overy two or three 
years. 


Section C.—Forests. 


There isa certain amount.of forest, both demarcated and 
undemarcated. The greater part of the domarcated forest lies 
on the slopes running down from the Shali ridge to the Sutlej. 
This forest contains fir, deodar, oypross, Oak and chil. Nearly all 
the large deodar and ‘cypress have been felled, and only small 
trees remain. There is a large quantity of oak, which would 
yield charcoal for the Simla market, but the extraction of the 
produce would be difficult owing to the precipitous naturo of the 
ground. In addition to this large block, there are several patches 
of forest scattered through the State, the higher ones containing 
doodar, blue pine, and chil, and the lower ones, near the Sutlej, the 
acrub species of the lower hills. A working plan was drawn up 
in 1907 which provides for the felling of a few fir, cypress, chil, 
and oak trees annually, and estimates the net income as Rs. 6,600 
& year. 


=e SE 


Section E.—Arts and Manafactures. 


The only manufacture of any note in tho State is that of 
aper, which is made from the bark of a shrub called set barwa. 
Fhe inner layor of the bark is boiled, pounded with small mallets 
into pulp, and cleared with water. It is then spread on to frames 
by the usual process of dipping, and the sheets dried in the sun. 
The industry belongs properly to the Kolis of Katnol, a village on 
the slopes on the Shali, but it is now carried on in the State jail. 
The paper compares favourably with the ordinary jail made fibre 
paper. 
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Section G.—Means of Communication. 


CHAP. I1,G. The State is fairly well off for roads suitable for horse and mule 
Meansof traffic. A road runs fram Simla through Naldera to Suni. Half- 
Communtos: way between Naldera and Suni, at Basantpur, another road branches 
Communica. CL» Which runs up the river, and joins the Hindustan-Tibet Road 
cations, at the point where the latter descends from Kotgarh and meets 
the river. From Suni other roads run to Halog, the capital of 
Dhami, and Arki, the capital of Baghal. Two miles below Suni 
the Sutlej] is spanned by an iron bridge, which carries over a 

road into Suket. 


Postal. There is one post office in the State at Suni. 


CHAPTER III.—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


eS 


Section A-—Administrative Divisions. 


The State is administered on old-fashioned lines, but a proper CHAP. 
ayatem of records is in vogue. Tho Réne is assisted by » Council "4 
of three members, of which the Wazir is President. In addition Adminis- 
to these officials there is a treasurer, a bakhshs, and a kotwdd. t 


Thereare four parganas—Barail, Chhotail, Chautha, and Suraj. arrangements, 
rae a zaildar, There are in all thirty-seven lambardars in sub-divisions, 
the State. 


Section C.—Land Revenue. 


Land revenue is assessed summarily. It has never been re- Landrevenue, 
gularly settled. The basis of assessment is soil classification and 
the rates per bigha are as follows :— 


Rs. @. p. 
Kiar = awal ite une al . 115 0 
” doyam ras ha . O15 0 
Kulhant awal wee i. Af ws 1 2 0 
»  doyam sats is sab w.. O12 6 
Bakhal awal ae a aeaayy. we O1L 0 
P doyam ae te te ww 0 7 0 
Tikar awal os ai 7 vw O 4 0- 
»  doyam tee tes see w 0 2 6 


The annual income from land revenue is about Rs. 15,000. 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 
Miscellaneous sources of revenue are water mills and shops, Miscellaneous 
ghich bring in about Rs. 827 annually. Excise yields from Rs. 100 Tevesn® 
o Ra. 226, and opium licenses Rs. 90. The State is noted for 
he purity of its opium. 
From Rs. 400 to Rs. 600 are derived annually from the Stamps 
ale of stamps, court-fee and non-judicial. 
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Section H.—Police and Jails 


The State police force consists of one Deputy Inspector, two 
sergeants, and thirty-soven constables. 


There is a jail, which is in the charge of the State police. 


Section I—Education and Literacy. 


The Tikka has a tutor, who instructs a few other pupils, but 
there is no regular school in the State. It is intended to start one 
immediately. 


Section J.—Medical. 


There is no hospital; but a-baidthdna is maintained at Suni, 
where native modicines are dispensed, and sometimes food supplied 
to needy persons. ‘Two miles below Suni on the Sutlaj are some 
sulphur springs, which are reputed to possess valuable curative 
properties. Theso are principally on the Suket side of the 
river. 


11.—MAHLOG STATE GAZETTEER. 


PART -A. 


CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A—General. 
Mahlog lies between 80° 52’ and 30° 5’ N., and 76° 52’ and cHAP.I,A. 


76° 58 H., some thirty miles to the south-west of Simla, between gota 
the States of Kuthér and Nalagarh. Its area is 48 square miles , 
and population (1901) 8,968. The capital, Patta, lies at the foot 

of the Kasauli hill, and is distant some seven or eight miles from 

that place. It is about ten miles from Sabéthu. The Moghul 
emperors placed all the cis-Sutlej States under Bilaspur, through 

whom they paid tribute. The Mahlog Chief assigned twelve 

villages to Bilaspur in lieu of tribute, and these were seized from 

that State by Ndlagarh shortly before the Gurkha invasion. Two 

of them, Gaila and Jamrari, lie in the middle of the present 

Mahlog State, and still belong to Ndélagarh. 


Section B-—History. 
The following is the traditional account of the formation of 
the State. 


Bir Chand, Réja of Ajudhia, was ordered in a dream by Shivji 
to go on a pilgrimage to the holy lake of Mdnsarawar in Tibet. 
He did so, and from there was sent by Shivji to Bhowdna, a 
place betwoen Kaélka and Pinjore, and directed to expel the mdwis 
of that neighbourhood and set up a kingdom of hisown. The 
term méwi or mdawdi, it should be explained, belongs to the dialect 
of these hills, and means a powerfal independent man, who owns 
no Chief and pays no revenue. The word mdwd (a free grant of 
land) is from the same root. In all the Hill States we find a tra- 
dition that previous to the immigration of Brahmans and Réjputs, 
the country was split up into a number of smal! communities, each 
under a movanna or mdwi. In this legend, then, mdéwi seems 
to denote the previously established rulers of the territory, who- 
ever they were. 


- Formation 
of the State, 


Bir Chand, in accordance with the god’s bidding, sent for the Bit Chand 
mdwis and requested them to withdraw. They refused, and were 
in consequence all but exterminated by a dire disease sent by 
Shivji in answer to Bir Chand’s prayer for help. The fow survi- 
vors made their submission to Bir Chand, painted the tilak on 
his forehead as a sign of sovereignty, and then left the country. 


Thereafter the State of Bhowdna is said to have waxed and _ Kandosi 
flourished until in the time of Kandosi Chand, the sixth Chief from °™ 
Bir Chand, it extended as far south as Delhi. 
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Uttam Chand, the grandson of Kandosi Chand, was, however, 
defeated by the Réja of Sirmiir, and deprived of his kingdom. 
He fled to his father-in-law, the Rina of Keonthal, and with his 
help succeeded in recovering twelve parganas, which he named 
Mahlog, as they were inhabited chiefly by mdwis. He fixed his 
capital at Kotgharsi, now in Patiala territory. 


Seven generations later Ajit Chand, the Réja of Mahlog, lost 
nine or ten parganas to the Réja of Kéngra, who handed them 
over to Baghdét, and thenceforth the Mahlog Chief was known as 
Réna instead of Raja. Forty-four Rénas intervened between 
Ajit Chand and Sansér Chand, to whom the State in its present 
forms was restored by the British after the Gurkha war. 


This legend is more than usually vague, and it is impossible 
to fit it with any kind of dates. It is probably of little or no his- 
torical value, but is given here for what it may be worth. All 
that can be stated positively about the ruling family of Mahlog 
is that tradition assigns its origin to Ajudhia, and that it does 
not appear to have risen to importance at any period. 


Sansar Chand was only granted the title of Thékur, a griev- 
ance with his descendants, who fail to seo why tho rulers of far 
smaller States, such as Darkoti and Balsan, should be styled Rédnas. 
Sansér Chand’s grandson, Raghunsth Chand, was madea Réna in 
1890, but the distinction was personal, not hereditary. 


Réna Raghunéth Chand died in 1902, leaving two sons, Tika 
Durga Chand and Midn Shiv Singh, then aged two and three 


” years respectively. The administration was placed in the hands 


of a council of four, consisting of Mansa Rim (President), the 
hereditary Bakhshi and family priest of the late Chief, whose 
ancestors are said to havo held the same posts for forty-eight 
generations, two Eanet mahtas or zailddérs called Mast Rém and 
Bali Rém, and Moji Ram, first a personal servant of the Rdna’s and 
latterly his treasurer. These men carried on the administration 
on old-fashioned lines for some years with tolerable success, Mansa 
Rém being the guiding spirit. 


In 1907 Mansa Rém quarrelled with the chief Réni, the 
mother of the Tika. The otber council members sided with the 
Rani, and the other three Rénis and most of the subjects of the 
State with Mansa Rém. It becamo necessary to supersede the 
council and associate a Government Manager with Mansa Rém 
to administer the State. Mansa Rém died in January 1908 
before this arrangement could be carried out, and the State ig 
now under the sole management of M. Bhawiéni Singh, a Naib- 
Tahsildar of the Jullundur Division. 
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Section C.—Population. 


No special desoription of the people is required. A few notes 
on religion are available. 


There is a gurudwéra at Haripnr, the gaddi of a sect of 
gurus, who are much reverenced by the people of the lower hills 
and adjoining plains districte, both Sikhs and Hindus. Guru 
Balrém is the present occupant of the gaddi, which receives a 
jdgir allowance from the State. The original guru was Jawéhar 
Singh, in whose honour a fair is held at Jahawarji village every 
three years, at the end of March. The fair lasts some fifteen days, 
and is attended by many Sikhs from the Punjab, as well as people 
from most of the other Hill States. The Haripur guru visits the 
fair and collects, it is said, as much as Rs. 5,000 or Rs. 6,000 in 
subscriptions to the yuwrudwdra. An annual fair on a smaller scale 
is held at Haripur in October in connection with the gurudwara. 


One of the principal deoias in the State is Jit Danon of Jatéon. 
Jit Ram was a Kanet herd boy who lived in an isolated village 
sursounded by hills called Dun. He thonght that this constituted 
the whole world, aud was much surprised to find another village, 
Jatdon, one day when following strayed cattle. On his return he 
told his sister-in-law, who was looking after him, that he had 
found a new world. She mocked him, on which he removed him- 
self to Jatéon, telling his sister-in-law that she would get no 
milk from her cows until she worshipped him. He remained at 
Jatéon all bis life and was deified/after his death. Every man 
in the State offers him a goat and « seer-and-a-quarter (kacha) of 


ghi, when one of his cows calves, to ensure an abundant supply of 
milk. 


Another deota is Ghurka, a hero of the Mahébharata, whose 
templo is at the village of Gharsi on a ridge known as Ghurka 
Dhar. 


The Shamdnu deofa is a devi named Gayashia. She was brought 
from Bhegri in Kuthér State by a Brahman, named Surja, the 
whole of whose family had been killed by the Badohi. Kanets, a 
notorious set of freebooters. A fair in honour of this deity is held 
on the first Tuesday in Jeth at Shaménu. 
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CHAP. IIA. 


CHAPTER II-—ECONOMIC. 


Section A-—Agriculture, including Irrigation. 


The conditions and method of agriculture are the same as 


Agriculture in the other lower Hill States. There are no statistics on which 
Agriculture to base an account of the economic condition of the people, but 


and economic 
condition. 


State forests. 


Noads. 


Post offices, 


there is no reason to suppose that this has any unusual fea- 
tures, 


Section O.— Forests. 


The State has 1,518 acres of demarcated forests and a 
certain amount of village forest. The higher-lying forests in the 
northern part of the State contain chil (pinus longifolia), 
but all the timber available is required for the right-holders, and 
none can be oxported. The other forests contain miscellanevus 
species of smal] trees fit for yielding small billets of firewood, 
interspersed with a-certain quantity of bamboo. The only 
marketable products of the forests are fuel, charcoal, grass, 
and bamboos. The three former are sold in Kasauli or Sabéthu, 
and the bamboos in Kalka, The estimated annual revenue from 
the forests is Rs. 1,300. 


Section G.—Means of Communication. 


The State has one fair road, that connecting Sabdthu with 
Baddi in Nélagarb. ‘he old route to Simla vié Rupar was by this 
road, which passes through Patta. The other roads are mere 
village paths, but some of them are practicable for mules. 


There is a post office at Khadli on the Kuthér border, a mil 
and-a-half from Patta. This place was a stage on the roa 
above mentioned, and there are the ruins of an old d& 
bungalow near it. 


CHAPTER III.—ADMINISTRATIVE, 


Section A.— Administrative Divisions. CHAP. 


II, A. 
The Manager now controls the whole of the administration, re 


and his is the only court. The law of British India is en. tae 


forced. Divisions. 
BUT > 
Rava Raghunath Chand between the years 1886 and 1893 en 


carried out a rongh Settlement in tho State. A revised Settlement 
is now being started (1908) under the superintendence of the 
Manager. 


In Rana Raghunath’s Settlement the State was divi i ae 
four parganas, Garshing, Khadydhad, Din, and aha beat aes 
under a mahta or zailddr. These officials wero paid from Rs, poe 
to Rs. 20 a year, and received from twenty to forty kacha maunds 
of grain, and from sixteen seers to 1} maunds kacha of cotton in 
addition. The parganas were divided into 55 mehrdis or lambar- 
ddr circles, the detail being Gharshdng’ 10, Kbadydhad 19, Dio 
16, and Gharndli 10. The Diin lambarddrs received one anna per 
rupee of the dhdl (see below), and two kacha maunds of grain a 
year. The other lambardirs got Rs. 5 and two kacha maunds. 


oie patwdrt was appointod and a revenue officer called Afsar 
él. 


Pargana Din was assessed on the batdd syste 
State taking one-fourth of all produce, except sugarcane: a ot Din per 
cotton, and ono anna per bigha as dhdl, or contribution towards °°” 
the tribute payable to the supreme Government. Sugarcane was 
charged 10 annas a biyha on a moda crop (i.e, the second crop 
of a sowing) and Re. | a bigha on a laira crop (i.e, the first 
crop of a sowing). 


In other parganas rates were fixed per bigha on 

soil classification. Irrigated land ae fen one cae nes of “the. olbet 
annas @ bigha and unirrigated land from eight annas to one anna, ?”?*"** 
On first class irrigated and unirrigated land 12} kacha seerg of 
grain were taken per rupee of cash rovenue as follows :—rice 1 geer ; 
mdsh 1 seer; wheat 4 seers; maize 6+ seers, : 

_ The total cash rovenue amounts to some Rs. 
grain received ag revenue is stored in two ateieee: ae Piles resis, 
and the other at Surajgarh. The principal portion of the galar 
of every State official is paid in grain, and after the disposal of 
the quantity required for this purpose and for feeding the 


palace inmates, about Rs. 1,000 worth of grain j : 
in an ordinary year, ‘ grain 1s available for sale 
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Begdr is imposed in terms of the land revenue, that is to 
say, a man who pays more land revenue than his neighbour has 
to furnish begdr for longer. The term of athwdra begdr thus 
varies from four to fifteen days and each man’s turn to serve a torm 
comes round about three times a year. 


Section D.—Miscellaneous Revenue. 


There are five stills for country liquor at Linhatti, Khadli, 
Kotla, Kalujhand, and Drogi. ‘he contracts are auctioned each 
year, and fetch about Rs. 500. 


The only licensed shop for sale of. drugs and opium is at 
Khadli, the fee for which is about Rs. 100 a year. 


No distinction is made between judicial and non-judicial 
Stamps. Plain sheets are-stamped with a seal, and the valua 
written by hand. The Council uscd to charge a receipt stamp 
duty of 2 annaa on every sum over Rs. 5 paid by tho State to its 
servants and others. The incomo from stamps of all descriptions 
nowadays 1s about Rs. 850 a year. 


The Stato has a total income of about Rs. 20,000 from all 
sources and pays Rs. 1,440 tribute. 


erg 


Section H.—Police and Jails, 


The Manager has a guard of one sergeant and four constables 
of the Punjab Police. The State police force consists of a 
Sub-Inspector, a muharrir sergeant, and five constables. They are 
stationed at head-quarters and furnish a guard for the palace and 
the jail. Crime ig rare. 


Two or three rooms in the kotw7li are used asa jail, and convicts 
are employed on the roads or in the State garden. A curious custom 
prevailed until lately by which a porson sentenced to imprisonment 
could pay Rs. 8 for every month of his goutence and thus escape 
confinement. 


Section I.—Education and Literacy. 


Literacy is at a very low ebb in this State. A primary school 
has been started by the Manager at a village oalled Johranpur, 
where some fourteen or fifteer boys attend daily. But the people 
as a whole are apathetic towards education, 


i) 
Magoo Stare. | [Part A. 


Section J.—Medical. 


The late Rana established a small charitablo dispensary at 
Patla and placed it in charge of a native Christian named [larry 
Clarkson who belonged to the Sabéthu Mission. He is unqualified, 
but has managed to doa certain amount of good among a people 
naturally averse to anything which they consider new fangled. 
In parts of the State, and especially round about Patta, malurial 
fever is extremely prevalent at certain seasons. 
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PART A. 


BALSAN STATE. 


Balsan, or Ghodna sg it ia sometimes called, lies some thirty 
miles east of Simlaon the left bank of the Giri river between 
30°58’ and 80°7’N., and 77°24’ and 77°35’ E. It is a finely- 
wooded tract of some 51 square miles, and hasa population of 6,704 
according to the 1901 census. The average revenue is from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000, and Rs. 1,080 are paid as tribute. 


The present chief is Réna Bir Singh. His family is said to be 
a branch of that of Sirmir, and to have ruled in Balsan for twenty 
generations. Alak Singh, the founder of the family, is supposed 
to have acquired the State by conquest; but it was for many 
generations a feudatory of Sirmir, and at the time of the Gurkha 


Invasion was subject to Kumhidrsain along with Bharauli and. 


Madhan. 


During the Gurkha War tho then chief, Jogrdéj Singh, assisted 
the British forces so far as his resources would permit him. His 
principal exploit was the capture of Nagan fort and 100 Gurkhas, 
whom he handed over to General Ochtérlony. At the close of the 
war he was made independent of all other States, and given the 
pargana of Bharauli in addition. 


According to Mr. Fraser in his Journal and Observations 
published under the title of “The Himala Mountains,” the Thékur 
of Balsan had previously taken forcible possession of Bharauli. 
Writing at Kotkhai on 6th June 1815 Mr. Fraser says :—~ 


“Both these people (i.¢.,the people of Punar snd the men of Balsan) 
‘fare noted for such marauding expeditions, and I believe those of Cote-Kaee 
“ are not more innocent, while they, whoinhabit the opposite side of the river 
‘ia the valley of Nawar, arc known to bo notoriously daring thieves. Even 
whilst we were in the neighbourhood, the chief of Balsan, that he might 
“lose no time, seized violently on the lands of the chief of the petty State of 
**Bahroulee. Nothing could be done at the time bat to assure him of the 
protection of Government, in common with that which would be experienced 
“ by the whole country, and to threaten the aggressor with their vengeance.” 


Thakur Jogréj Singh again behaved with conspicuous loyalty 
during the mutiny of 1857. He sheltered and entertained several 
Europeans, who left Simla, when tho station was threatened by the 
Gurkha regiment at Jutogh, and in acknowledgment of these services 
he was created a Rina, and received a valuable khillat in public 
durbér, He died in 1867 at the age of 67, and was succeeded by 
his grandson Bhup Singh. 


Bhup Singh died in 1884, and was succeeded by his grandson, Re 


the present Rina, born in 1861. The latter’s beir-apparent is hig 
brother, Atar Singh, born in 1868, 
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No statistics are avnilable from which an account of the social 
and economic condition of the State can be compiled. 


The people in their manners, customs, and characteristics re- 
semble those of the neighbouring States of Jubbal and Keonthal. 
The conditions of agriculture are the same as in the majority 
of the Hill States, and there are no arts or manufactures worth 
mentioving. 


The State possesses some eight or nine thousand acres of fine 
foreat. According to the working plan drawn up in 1903 by the 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, Simla, the principal species are 
divided as follows :— 


Rau and Pandrau ae ni ss ... 93,798 acres. 
Blue pine an ae ine we ae 1127, 
Deodar ... a ae ae res ks 829 ,, 
Blanks and cultivation or ta w=. 928—=»» 


Simla is the only.market-used for the sale of timber. It 
would be possible to float logs down the Giri and its tributaries to 
tbe Jumna, but it is found more profitable to carry the wood into 
Simla. The annual net incomo estimated in the working plan as 
derivable from the forests is Rs. 4,150. 


The State is traversed by one main road, the upper Simla- 
Chakréta road, via Sainj and Patternéla. Two other roads skirt 
the northern and western bouodaries of the State for a short distance, 
the Simla-Kotkhdéi road, and tho lower Simla-Chakrata road via 
Digthali and Sardhan.) "Theso three roads are unmetalled but 
feasible for mules, All other so-called roads are mere tracks. 
Kotkhai is the nearest post office. 


he State is well administered on old-fashioned lines, and 
gives no trouble to the Political Agent. The Réna is the sole 
executive and judivial authority, and his brother is in charge of 
the forests. 


There are four parganas: Paidli meh Dharti, Shili, Parli Patti, 
and Bharauli. There are no mahtas, zailddrs, or lambarddre so- 
called. The revenue is collected by sianas, who are the old class of 
village headmen frequently alluded to in early accounts of travels in 
these hills. They receive no remuneration. There has been no 
Settlement. Land revenue is taken partly in cash and partly in 
kind. 


The principle of assessment is that each zaminddr shall pay 
what he can afford. The income dorived from land revenue 
proper is about Rs. 5,000 a year, and from cesses and nazardna 
Rs. 2,000, 
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There is no miscellaneous revenue. Liquor is neither manus 
factured nor sold in the State. Wholesale buyers of opium 
have to pay a license fee of Rs. 5, but otherwise opium is not taxed. 
There are no court fees or stamps. Complaints and suits are 
lodged and decided by word of mouth, and all contracts of sale, 
mortgage, borrowing, and lending are algo verbal. 


The State has neither police, school, nor hospital. The 
few convicts are confined at the Durbdr, and the State chaprassis 
look after them, 


Of all the Hill States Balsan, perhaps, furnishes the best 
example of the success of primitive methods of government, when 
applied by the right sort of Chief. 
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PART A. 


DHAMI STATE. 


Dhami lies some 16 miles west of Simla between 31°7’ and 
81°13’ N., and 77°3' and 77°11’ H., and boundedon the north by 
Bhajji, on the east and south by Patidla, and on the west by 
Bighal, Its area is 26 square miles, and the population in 1901 
was 4,505. The capital, Halog, is picturesquely situated on a 
plateau overlooking the Khalli or Devi Nal on the south and the 
Sutlej valley on the north. The bulk of the State lies on the 
eastern slopes of the Kainthu Dhir, a ridge running north-west 
from Jutogh. 


The ruling house is Réjput, and the family suffix, once Pal, is 
now Singh. The Réna’s ancestors were driven from the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi to Raipur in the Ambala district by the invasion of 
Shahébuddin Ghori in the ]2th century, and thence came to 
Dhémi. The State was formerly a feudatory of Bildspur, but 
became independent in 1815 onthe expulsion of the Gurkhas. 
A sanad was granted in that year to the chief, Rana Goberdhan 
Singh, who, as a boy of twelve, had borno arms and fought with 
General Ochterlony against the Gurkhas. 


Rana Goberdhan Singh behaved loyally in the mutiny, and his 
Services were rewarded by remissions, for his lifetime, of half his 
tribute. He died in 1867 and was succeeded by his son Fatteh 
Singh, to whom the same privilege was accorded in 1880. 


The present Rina Hira Singh was born in 1878 and succeeded singh 


on the death of his father Fatteh Singh in 1894, He is a well 
educated and enlightened chief, and he too received a remission 
of half his tribute in 1901 in recognition of his good govern- 
ment. 


The proprietary classes are Brahmans and Kanets in about 
equal numbers. The two principal sections are the Brahmans 
of Bathména and the Kanets of Jamog, two villages close to 
Halog. Both are of the Garg got, and their ancestors are said 
to have invited the present ruling family to be their chiefs. “Up 
to the present time the Réinas, on installation, receive the rdj tilak 
from representatives of these two tribes, and the State wazfr 
usually belongs to one or other of them. 


The other Brahman section in the Stato are Dulaihru, Bhat, 
Karmser, Lohachi and Thungri. Those of the Kanets, mostly 
named after the villages which they occupy, are Parhechi, of 
Parhech pargana, Tungru of Tun village, Dagohi of Dagoh, Kunél 
of Kun, Gurogru of Garogi, Arnu of Aru, Lachhogi of Lachhog, 
Réhu, and Jathanti, 
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The State contains seven parganas: (1) Damher, in which. 
Halog is situated, (2) Bhar, (8) Parhech, (4) Kamrehr, occupied by 
Réhu Kanets, (5) Nerma, held by Arou Kanets, (6) Suin or “ the 
border,” (7) Newal or “ the hot tract.” Each pargana is under a 
mahta assisted by a ahr or deputy, and a peon. 


Dhémi State has 928 acres of demarcated forests, of which 
600 acres are well-stocked with oak, chil, or scrub. The 600 acres 
of oak are worked for fuel and charcoal by the system ef coppice, 
with standards in accordance with a working plan drawn up in 
1890 by Mr. McIntire. Deputy Conservator of Forests, the pro- 
visions of which have been adhered to since that year. Dhami is 
one of the most advanced of the States in the matter of forests 
conservancy. The annual forest income is about Rs. 5,000. Tho 
game in the Dhémi forests is carefully preserved, and the Réna 
has built a small rest-house at Ghani-ki-Hatti, five miles from 
Jutogh, for the convenience of sportsmen. 


A fair road runs through the State from Jutogh to Halog 
throngh Ghani-ki-Hatti and continues down to the Bhajji border 
and so on to Suni in that State. There are post offices at Halog 
and Ghani-ki-Hatti. 


The Rana conducts the whole administration himsolf. The 
State records are kept in the Tankri character. 


Land revenue is assessed on seed measurements. Twenty 
takas form a lik, and a lih is estimated to produce about 200 hacha 
maunds (i. e., 80 pakka maunds) of grain ina year. -The measure 
of a lik is its productive capacity, and so a IA of irrigated land 
ig a smaller area than a lih of unirrigated land. Each lih pays 
Rs. 24 in cash, 12 hacha maunds grain, and 2 kacha seers ght 
at both harvests. A certain amount of ghdsni (grass land) goes 
with each lih, and every zaminddr gives ten kacha maunds of grass 
a year to the State. The total of the cash revenue is about 
Rs. 8,000. 


All payers of revenue are due to render ordinary begdr for 
seven days in the month to the State, and special begdr at State 
marriages or funeral ceremonios, shooting parties, camps of officials 
or distinguished visitors, and for the repair of roads. 


Nazardna is paid by all subjects according to their means at 
marriages in the Chief’s family. At the Sair festival on Ist Asauj 
each zaminddr presents one seer kacha of ghi, and at the Diwéli 
each State official paysa nazardna of one rupee, and each house- 
holder one anna. 


One shop is licensed at Ghani-ki-Hatti for the manufacture 
and sale of country liquor. The license fee is sold for about Rs. 250 
ayear. Opium brings ina revenue of Ra. 40, and charas Rs. 60, 
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The total revenue of the State, including the value of grain Total revenue, 
etc., is about Rs. 20,000. The full tribute is Rs. 720, but at present 
only half that sum is paid for the reason already stated. 


The State hasa field gun and a force of one officer, one State forces 
sergeant, and 25 sepoys. These latter act as police, though not ™ 
officially called so. A jail of the usual primitive type is main- 
area at Halog, aud the few convicts are employed on out-door 
labour. 


There is a primary school at Halog attended by some ‘School 
twenty boys. 


14.—KUTHAR STATE GAZETTEER. 


PART A, 


CHAPTER I.—DESCRIPTIVE. 


Section A.—General. 


Kuthér lies between 80° 55’ and 81° 1’ N., and 76° 57’ and CH4P.1,A 


77° 1’ E., on the opposite side to Sabathu of the Kuthér river 
valley. It is bounded on the north by Patidla, onthe east by 
Patidla and the British pargana of Bharauli, on the south by Beja 
State, and on the west by Mahlog. Its area is twenty square miles 
and the population in 1901 was 4,195. 


Section B.—History. 


Surat Chand, the founder of the ruling family, is said to have 
come from Kishtwér in Kashmir forty-seven generations ago, 
and to have acquired the State by conquest. The following 
account of how he did so is purely legendary. 


The five parganas of the present State of Kuthér, viz., 
Ribéni, Ghar, Shil, Dharuth, and Pheta, were in days of old 
ocoupied by mdwis. ‘The word mdwi, as has. been explained in the 
Gazetteer of Mahlog State, means a powerful man independent of 
all authority. It is said that the original mdéwis were Jats from 
the plains, who established themselves in small village communities 
in the bills. Other castes followed their example, combined with 
them in their schemes and became mdwis also. Several of the 
Hill States are full of Kanets who are reputed to be descended 
from mdéwis, About four years.ago a man called Késhi Ram died 
in Kuthérsara, village without issue, and be is said to have been 
the last of the Kuthér mdwis. 


According to the tradition, the authority of the mdwis was 
overthrown by bands of fighting immigrants. The ancestors of 
the present Rihdni Kanets came up from Delhi, and expelled the 
mdwis from Ribéni pargana. Next came the Badohi Kanets 
from Bashahr, who conquered first Ghar pargana, and then Shil 
and half of Dharuth. Tho other half of Dharuth and Pheta were 
seized in the same way by a body of Changri Kanets from Kangra, 
and ultimately only one village Kuthérsara in Pheta was left to 
the mdwis. 


One day some of the conquerors came across a man sitting in 
deep dejection under a tree. He explained that he was a Réjpit 
exile, who had been forced to take service with one of the mdwia, 
and that be wanted help to drive out the méwis from Kuthérsara. 
A meeting was held by the men of the five parganas, and they 
resolved to assist the stranger. Accordingly Kuthdrsara was 
attached, the mdwis destroyed and the village handed over to the 
exile, who was Surat Chand. Eventually the five parganas 
acknowledged him as their king. 
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CHAP.1,C. "his amounts to no more than the old tale of an energetic 
Population. “nd determined soldier of fortune utilising faction rivalry in a 
Significance Strange country to make himself the master of it, Soveral of the 
of the legend. Ti] Sentes are said to have beon formed in this way. 
ae Subsequently the State appears to have been tributary to 
vee Keonlual, Bilispur, and Nilagarh in turn, The Gurkha invasion 
“drove Tina Gopal Chand to Maniméjra in Ambala district, where 
‘some o° Lis descendants are still jdyirddrs, He died on his way 
‘back to Kuthév after the war, and the State was restored by the 
British to his son Bhup Chand. . 


Ring Bhup Chand died in 1858 leaving a son, Jai Chand, 
eihtesn years of age. 


Disorders. ‘Tho régime of Rana Jai Chand was characterised by a long 
een Reg gopies.o! internal disorders. The Réna started well with a capable 
Jai Chand, wazir. in the person,of his uncle Mita Bahédar Singh, but on tho 

latter’ ‘leath he relapsed into habits of indolence and, extravagance, 
he adssinistration was. Teft entirely in the hands of unseru- 
pulous oflicinls, whose” extortions periodically exasperated the 
pecpls '. epen, rebellion, ‘Time siter time matters were smoothed 
over by qyoromises, which were uever fulfilled, until at last the 
people Lith; refused to pay any” more revenue, and in 1895 the 
State was cn the verge of bankruptcy... Government appointed 
Miin Durga Singh of Kotkbii aa wazir to straighten things up, 
put before he could joiny the Rana died in April 1896, leaving a 
gon, Jay) ‘t Chand, aged ton years. oo, 


Govern- Mid) Durga Singh administered the State as Government 
ment manage” Manager far two years, and was sticcecded by Giin Singh, District 
State, Niu, Simla, who was in turn replaced by Midn Shatranjit Singh, a 

relative «f the Réja of Suket, The young Rina was educated. 
at the Aitskison College, Lahore, and assamed charge of his State 
in June 1708. ‘be State has been free from all serious disturbance 


from the «late of Mién Darga Singh’s assumption of charge. 


c chtarmenamibaeanil 


Section C.—Population. 


The principal deota of Kuthdr and its neighbourhood is Biju. 
The story goes that long ago there was a Réja in Kotgurn walled 
Ajai Pal. Vor along time he had no son, but oventually ‘after 
years of prayer and charity one was born to him in his old age. 
This child, who was named Bijat Pil, showed preternatural wisdom 
from his earliest infancy and was able to interpret the utterances ° 
of dectas. {Ge succeeded to his father’s kingdom, but soon gave 
it up and began to travel about the hills as a fakir, welcomed and 
reverence) wherever he went. One day he came to Deothal, 
a village on the left bank of the Gambhar, four miles from Sabdthu, 


where the Sabithu-Simla road crosses the river on an iron bridge. 


Biju denta, 
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Here he fought and vaugiished the local deofa Sri Gul and took 
possession of his temp!. The people round about made him their 
deota, and he has continued to be worshipped at Deothal ever since, 
his name being gradually eorrupted to Biju. Several other 
small temples in his honour exist. in-tha villages of Kuthar, Beja, 
Patiéla, Bharauli, et¢., owilt of stones taken from Deothal. 

This legend is carwusly different from that generally current 
about the devia Biju, aid in it Biju has possibly been confused 
with some other deit7. Jn the upper Inils Biju is the sama 
as Bijat, the lightning god, who is identical with Sri Gul. Sri Gul 
has a small temple on the Chor peak, and a larger temple at 
Sardhan in Jubbal, where he is called Bijat. The tradition as to 
his origin js given at length in the Jubbal State Gazetteer. 


In 1895 tho Kuth » subjects took an oath of non-allegiance 


tothe Rana on Biju desta, and one ef the first measures 
of re-organisation, whic tae Government Manager had to under- 
take, was ‘the formal release of the malcontents from their 
oath. 

The principal tribes avé Brahmans, Kanets aud Kolis. The 
Kanets are practically confined to tho three sections above 
mentioned. 

The Rihéni: Kanets are said to have come from Delhi. The 
story of their supposed crigin is given in the Kunhidr Gazetteer, 
that their progenito. «vas ome of four sons of a king of 
Hindustin, who migrated to these hills. The name of their gol 
is lunar. 

The Badohi Kanets hiuvo been described as coming from 
Bashahr, Another accou it is that the Badohi Kanets of Bashahr 
came originally from Bade village in Kuthdr. 

Nothing further is xnown of the origin of the Chaungri 
Kanets than the stor, that they came to Kuthdr from 
Kangra. 

There is nothing ss:cial to describe about the Brahmans 
and Kolis, ‘There isa tradition that the village of Bhégri was 
originally beld by Braamin idwis and that the Badohi Kanets, 
wishing to get rid o: the:a, adopted the expedient of inviting 
them toa jug (religious last) and poisoning the whole lot of 
them. The only one to cseape was a pregnant woman, who had 
rot gone to the feast. She afterwards gave birth to a son, 
Surja, who removed himsel’ and the deota of Bhagri to Shamani 
in Mahlog, where hig descendants are still called Bhagotal 
Brahmans. We may suppese that the ghosis of the murdered 
Brahmans did not neglect tei opportunities, as their xewas* are 
still worshipped in Badoh village by the Kanets, and a jag given 
in their memory every three or four years towards the cost of 
which the State subscribes. 


pe nena pacha dai ae te tte a jt erie an pi 


Vide Ba. hal State Gazetteer. 
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CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC. 


The principal paying crops are rice and ginger. No regular 
Settlement has been made, and so there are no statistics regarding 
agriculture available. From ten to twelve per cent. of the cul- 
tivated area is irrigated by kuls. 


Ready markets for agricultural produce are to hand in the 
adjoining cantonments of Subdthu and Kasauli, and the value of 
cultivated land in the State is comparatively high. In the time 
of the late Kana sales were effected at rates varying from Rs. 80 
to Rs. 150 a bigha, in spite of the fact that no transfer of land 
ey recognised unless 50 per cent. of the price was paid to the 

tate. 


The State has five demarcated forests, two of which contain 
chil pine. A working plan was drawn up in 1904. No surplus 
chil is at present available for sale after satisfying the demands 
of the right-holders. The only income derived from the forests 
is by sale of fuel, grass, and bamboos from the scrub jungles. 
These bring in some Rs. 400 or Rs..500 a year. 


The only road through the State is the Subdsthu-Baddi road 
which passes through the Durbar. 


CHAPTER III.—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


————— 


The only court in the State is that of the Rana, who controls 
the whole administration himself. The law of British India is 
in force wherever applicable, and the system introduced by. the 
managers of governing the State as far as possible on the lines of 
a Brjtish district is still maintained. The one modification of the 
Indian Penal Code made is. that cow killing is punisbablo with im- 
prisonment for life. 


The sub-divisions of the State are the five parganas already 
mentioned. The village officers are called lambarddrs, and they 
are remunerated from a cesa called bishtang which is realised at 
the rate of two annas per rupee of land revenue. 


No regular Settlement has ever been carried out. Land 
revenue was assessed by Rina Bhup Chand in 1848 on the jin 
and patha measurements. In the majority of villages revenue was 
taken in cash, but.some had to pay both cash and a share of the 
crops, The cash revenue was originally about Rs. 5,000, but 
under Rina Jai Chand it rose first to Rs. 8,000 and then to 
Rs, 15,000, 


The payers of kind revenue are said to have been the victims 
of much oppression at the hands of Réna Jai Chand’s officials, 
The system employed was as follows: ‘The crop was cut and 
brought to the threshing floor, where it was covered with a layer 
of earth on which a sort of mark or, seal was placed (called 
changa) by a State official. To break or tamper with this seal 
was a criminal offence, and thus the cultivator had to bribe the 
official uot to bring a charge of damaging the seal against him, 
and to fee him before being allowed to open the seal and thresh 
the crop. The State share of the grain was one-fourth; j4th 
was taken in addition for the officials, and the cultivator was left 
with 44ths, but. from this he was expected to feed the State 
ahlcdr and his staff during tbeir visit as woll as provide the 
wherewithal for the necessary bribes, in addition to his cash 
revenue. 


There was also a system called patya jins by which gaminddrs 
were obliged to sell grain to the State at considerably less than 
curreot rates, There were various other miscellaneous impoats 
in cagh and kind, and the burden ofegdr was exceptionally heavy. 
All these formed grievancos which contributed to the upheaval 
of 1895, 
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When Mién Durga Singh took over the management it was 
decided that the State could not bear the expense of a regular 
Settlement, and all that could be done was.a revision of the old 
arrangements. The cash revenue was fixed at Rs. 6,589 and a 
new distribution made. The revenue of villages assessed in cash 
and kind was fixed at Rs. 1,000 and 1,200 maunds of grain 
annually. The more objectionable of the other demands were 
abolished and others maintained or modified. These stand at 
present as follows :-— 


(1) Bhet.—-This was a contribution towards a generai feast 
to all subjects of the State at Diwéli. Latterly the 
feast had been discontinued, but the contribution re- 
mained. Bhet is now paid by State officials at th 
rate of one rupee each. - 


(2) Kémddéri—a patwdr cess at six pies per rupee of land 
revenue. 


(8) Bishtang—two.annas per rupee of land revenue for the 
lambardar. 


(4) Zdkat, a duty of three annags on every house which pro- 
duces and sells ginger. 


(5) Marriage tax.—Every zaminddr pays Re. 1-4-0 on the 
marriage of his daughter as a fee to the State 
menials, and gives a goat to the State on the marriage 
ofason. In return for the goat the State gives a 
turban. 


(6) Customary demands for marriages, funerals, installa. 
tions, ete-—-Each house contributes from two annas 
to one rupee according to its means on the Réna’s 
installation, the birth of an heir, investiture of the 
Tikka with the sacred thread, and at all funerals in 
the Riéna’s family. At the Tikka’s marriage an all- 
round subscription-of Rs. 5 is levied, and contribu. 
tions according to means taken at the marriage of a 
daughter or sister of the Rana. 


Tfa land-holder dies without leaving a direct heir or any 
collaterals in the second degree, his land escheats to the State and 
is sold by auction, with the reservation that avy proved relative of 
the deceased, residing within the State, has a right of pre-emption 
at the price realised in auction. The rit fee, payable by the second 
husband of the widow or widows of a man dying under these cir- 
cumstances, used to be recovered and appropriated by the State. 
The rit custom has lately been abolished officially. 


Begdr is as usual of two kinds, athwdra or ordinary begdr, and 
hela or extraordinary begdr. Rana Jai Chand maintained so expensive 
an establishment, that the attendance of thirty-five athwdra begdrts 
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was required at the palace daily. This formed the chief ground 
for his subjects’ complaints against him, Tho number of athwdéras 
has now been reduced to fifteen a day. Each pargana supplies 
three men a day, and each land-holder has to furnish a day’s labour 
in the month for overy two rupees of land revenue paid by him. 


Hela tegdr is levied on special occasions, such as marriages 
or feasts, where the begdris are paid nothing but get a share of the 
feast, or for special work like carrying the baggage of State 
officials and travellers, when they are paid coolies ’ wages, or repair 
of roads and bridges, for which no remuneration ig given. 


There are two stills for country liquor at Uthri and Khadli, 
which are licensed each year by auction. The license-holder is 
permitted both to manufacture and séll, The average fee realised 
is Rs. 250, 


Two shops are licensed for the sale of opium and drugs at 
Khadli and Kot. The licenses are sold by auction and usually 
realise about Rs. 500. The licensee imports his stock from 
Hoshidrpur and Baghdt State. 


The total annual revenue of the State is about Res. 16,000, 
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15.—KUNHIAR STATE GAZETTEER. 


PART A. 


CHAPTER I-—-DESORIPTIVE. 


Section A.—General. 

The State lies some fifteen miles west of Simla between 30° 39’ 
and 8J° 7’ N. and 76° 59’ and 77° 3' E. The approximate area is 
seven square miles; and the population in 1901, 2,168. The 
apnual revenue is Rs. 4,000, with 1,000 maunds of grain, and 
Rs. 180 are paid to Government as tribute. The head-quarters are 
at Hat Kot in the middle of a plateau celebrated for its fertility 
and close to a beautiful natural tank, which is famous for its water- 
lilies. 


ed 


Section B.—History. 

The ruling family is an ancient one of Girg Raghubansi Réj- 
ptits, and was founded by Abhoj Deo, whois said to have come 
from Akhnur, a petty state now absorbed in Jammu, and to have 
acquired the State by conquest about.the year 1154 a.p. 


Abboj Deo left his home at the head of a band of fighting 
men to seek for adventures in Hindustan. He was turned aside 
from his direct road by the news of arevolt in Biléspur, and 
coming to Kunhiér, found himself opposed by the Keonthal State 
troops at Raikot, a fort to the south of the present capital of 
Kunhidr. These he defeated, captured, Raikot and the neighbour- 
ing forts, and then, pleased with the surroundings of Hat Kot, 
settled himself there as ruler of the country. 


Many of his descendants were keen warriors, and assisted 
Nalagarh and Bildspur in their various wars, chiefly against Kulu. 


The original area of the State is said to have been treble that 
now existing, and to have embraced a large portion of what is now 
Patidla territory lying to the north and west of the Simla-Sabéthu 
road between Sairiin Patidla and the iron bridge over the Gambhar, 
as well as part of the presont Baghal State. This yielded an 
annual income of Rs. 25,090. 


About the year 1600, in the reign of Kesho Rai, the State 
began to fallon evil days. Kesho Rai was a weak and indolent 
ruler, who left everything in the hands of his ahlkdrs, with the 
result that the neighbouring States were enabled to filch slices of 
territory. Bdghal, ever active and hostile, seized the portion be- 
ve the Kuni Naddi, and Keonthal appropriated the country 

etween Puabu (near Sairi) and the Gambhar, which was ultimately 
sry Keonthal by the British Government and given to 
atidla. 
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CHAP. I, B. A hundred years later, in 1715, was born Anant Deo, the 
History, ™0st famous of the line, He lived for fighting, and would have 
’ g finger in every war that was going in the neighbourhood. On 
one occasion he joined Biléspur in an expedition against Nadéon 
in Kéogra, and had an Homeric single combat with an Afghdn 
Sirdar named Aggar Khén, the leader of the Kingra men. This 
resulted in Aggar Khén being slain,and Anant Deo taking his 
sword, which is still preserved in the State and bears the following 
inscription. 


Anant Deo, 


Ht tole lS nd gS e UI ye ps 

His death. In 1795 Nalagarh and Baghal united to attack Kunhiir. Anant 
Deo, though now eighty-one years of age with the scars of twenty- 
two wounds on his body, managed to repulse them. He was 
then invited to a conference to arrange terms of peace, and set 
out on horseback with ono attendant only. On the road he was 
treacherously shot at by some Bighal men, who had been posted 
for the purpose. His attendant was killed, and he himself 
wounded and knocked-off his horse. Sitting down he tied up his 
wound and then called out to his assailants that he had a very 
valuable sword, which they had better come and take. On their 
accepting the challenge, he killed fifteen or twenty of them 
before falling himself. The spot where this happened is close to Hat 
Kot, and is marked by a Shrine and a grove of trees. The incident 
of course served to accentuate the hostility between Kunhiér and 
Béghal, which is very bitter to this day. 


Maggan Deo, Anant ‘Deo was succeeded by his son Maggan Deo, to whom, 
as Thakur, the British Government granted the present State on 
the usual terms after the Gurkha War (Sanad, dated 4th 
September 1815). 


Kishen Singh Maggan Deo died in 1816, and was succeeded by his grand- 

ae ¢gh gon Kishen Singh, who died in 1866. His eldest son Tegh Singh 

a succeeded, and died in October 1905 leaving two infant sons, 
Hardeo Singh, born 1899, and Gopal Singh, born 1901. 


Prosent ad. The State is at present under Government administration 

ministration. during the minority of the Thékur. The Manager is Lakhsemi 
Dhar, a Brahman, to whose family belongs the hereditary post 
of bakhshi, and with him is associated Bannu, a lambardar. 

Bir Singh and The late Thékur for many years took no practical interest 

Hira Singh. in the administration, and left every thing in the hands of his 
cousins Bir Singh and Hira Singh, sons of Bishan Singh, the 
younger brother of Thikur Tegh Singh. These :men, however, 
were dismissed by him a year before his death, and Lakhsmi Dhar 
was appointed Wazir. Bir Singh and Hira Singh are alive, and 
hold jdgira, but are not allowed to participate in State affairs, 

Title of the The old title of the ruler was Rai, and it is claimed that he 

Tulse should have been styled Réna in 1815, but that owing to the 
machiaations of Béghal he was only made a Thékur. 
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The above account of events previous to 1815 has been 
furnished by Pandit Lakhsmi Dhar, the Wazir, and is no doubt 
mainly traditional, The Béighal version of its ancient relations 
with Kunhifr would probably tell a different story. 


amen 


Section C.—Population. 

The three most important sections of the population are 
Brahmans, Rajptts, and Kanete. The last named are, as in most 
cther States, the strongest numerically. The Brahmans are said 
to be the oldest settlers in the Stato, and they will be dealt with 
first. 


At the time of Abhoj Deo’s invasion Kunhidr was inhabited 
by Sérsut Brahmans, with a few families of Kanets. The 
descendants of these Brahmans form the bulk of the population 
of Hat Kot, the head-quarters of the State. Only a few families 
ieside in the outlying villages. 


The Kunhidér Brahmans are noted for their skill in medicine, 
and practise this profession in other States, going as far afield 
as Bashahr. They are said to make a lot of money. A great 
many of them hold land free of revenue (médfi) in Kunhidr, and 
thus they are a very prosperous tribe, The miédfiddrs pay a small 
cess called bdbat, but nothing else. .They are, however, liable to 
begdr service at weddings and funerals, and are usually omployed 
pn such occasions either as cooks or messengers, Their midfi 
holdings are called sdsan, and these are lable to confiscation if the 
bolder defaults in begar. 

The Kunbitr Brahmans do not permit widow re-marriage and 
do not admit the custom of rit. Neither do they demand money 
for the marriage of their girls, as do some other castes. They 
are called by the titles jodshi, padu, pandit, and baid. 


Rajputs are mostly connections of the ruling family, with 
the exception of afew families residing in Chaklu, Jhand, and 
Bangri. These latter, however, hold their land revenue-free, and 
fre treated in every respect like the other Rajptts, who are 
felated to the Thikur, with the result that they have come to 
a themselves so related, and bave as a matter of fact 
ecome connected by marriage in some instances. 


_ ‘The Rajputs, who are relatives of the Thikur, have jégirs. 

On the occasion of a son’s marriage the father has to make a 

payment of ten rupees to the State called dhdm. This is supposed 

i be the price of grain and goats for the wedding feast. In 
former times he had to spend a lot of money on a feast, but now 

he is allowed to compound with this payment. In return the 
tate gives him one rupeo, which is called tika. When a girl is 
atried nothing is either given or taken. 
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The practice, sometimes prevalent among Réjpiits elsewhere, 
of taking a daughter away in a dooly and marrying her away 
from home is striclly forbidden in Kunhidér, and punishable with 
forfeiture of jdgir. The bride must be fetched away by the 
bridegroom and his bardt in proper style. But there is nothing 
against a nian marrying a bride brought in a dooly, from outside 
the State. The Raéjptits do not practise rit or widow re-marriage. 


There are three main families of Kanets, Namoli, Ghamariana, 
and Charaundu. 


The following is tho traditional account of the origin of the 
Namoli Kanets :— 

A king of Hindustin had four sons, who migrated to the 
hills. Their names were Budh Chand, Hari Chand, Kirpal Chand 
and Sigwi Chand. Budh Chand settled in Beja, Hari Chand in 
Rihana in Kuthdr, Kirpal Chand in Ladog in Badghal, and Sigmi 
Chand in Namol in Kunhidr. From Hari Chand are descended 
the Rihani Kanets, from Kirpal Chand the Ladogar Kanets, and 
from Sigmi Chand the Namoli.Kanets. All three families were 
prominent in the various petty wars of their respective States. 


When Sigmi Chand came to Namo! the Brahmans and Kanets 
of Kunhidr wanted to make him their ruler, but he refused the 
honour. In spite of this they used to call him Réja. When 
Abhoj Deb appeared it was Sigmi Chand who advised the Kunbidr’ 
people to put him on the throne, and they did so. 


The Ghamariana and Charaundu families were settled in 
Kunhidr previous to this. There is no information as to their 
origin. 

Most of the Kunhidr Kanets are cultivators, and nearly every 
family has a representative in service of some kind in Simla, Some 
of them are said to be clever painters and decorators and to earn 
high pay in different shops. Many are chaprassis in the various | 
Government offices, All are practically illiterate. 

When a Kanet girl is married, the father pays the State one 
rupee called bhondri. Ifa boy is married the father has to give 
the State a maund and a half of atta and rice, a seer of salt, a seer 
of raw sugar, a seer and a haif of ght, and one rupee for a goat. 
If the father is an old State official he bas to give a goat worth 
three or four rupees. In return the State gives a turban. 

If a Kanet woman leaves her husband and goes to another 
man, the latter pays the former from Rs. 100 to Rs. 300, as rit, 
and returns him all the woman’s jewelry. The man who realises 
rit must give one-fourth of it to the State. 

If a betrothal is made, and not followed by a wedding, the 
boy’s father can, through a panchdyat, recover any jewelry which 
may have been given to the girl, and Rs. 12 in cash. When this 
js done the girl is free to marry elsewhere, 
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Other castes found in the State are Koli, Chand], Dumnd, CHAP.I, ¢. 
Chamar, Mehtar, Jogi, Khatri, Turi, Jat, Kahtr, and a few Muham- population. 
madang, but none of these are prominent enough to require special Other tribes. 
mention. 


There is nothing peculiar to note in connection with religion, ,.Q7¢r,, 


manners and customs in this State. 


Two important fairs are held, one on Baisd&khi at the temple of 
the Danon deota about three quarters of a mile from Hat Kot, where 
there is a thdkurdwdra and a tank, and the other the Sairi fair, 
celebrated on the first of Asauj at Bhali, a village on the banks 
of the Ro naddi. Buffalo fighting is a feature of this latter. 
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CHAPTER II—ECONOMIC. 


The wheat grown on the plam round Hat Kot is famous 
throughout the hills. The rest of the cultivated land in the State 
resembles that of the lower hills and the general conditions of 
agriculture do not differ from those prevailing in the Bharauli 
tldka and described in the Simla District Gazetteer. 


There are no forests, but a certain number of trees are 
dotted about on the waste land, and are considered to be the 
property of the State. The most valuable species are tun, kakru, 
kakkar, chil, bén, stris, and shisham ‘be last named is very 
scarce. 


No building wood can be cut by a zaminddr without the 
permission of the State, whether he wants it for himself or for 
some one else. If permission is given, payment is taken at the 
same time. Ifthe tree is one, which grows on the man’s own 
land and was planted by him, the price, which he pays for it, 
is nominal. Ifthe tree belongs to the State, its full value is 
charged. Building wood is, however, scarce, and often has to be 
procured from outside the State. 


There are no arts or manufactures in the State, and no export 
trade. 


A road from Bilispur, which meets the old Kalka-Simla 
road about four miles. below Sairi, runs straight through the 
middle of the State.. The road is unmetalled but suitable for 
mules- 


There are no post.or telegraph offices. 


CHAPTER III.—ADMINISTRATIVE. 


In former days everything was done by word vf month and 
there were no State records. When the State came under the 
Simla Hill States Agency, a munshi was kept for correspoudence 
with the Superintendent, Hill States. But the only records were 
the revenue accounts, which were written up in Ténkri or Hindi 
character by the bakhshi. 


Since the State has come under Government management, 
systematic treasury procedure and accounts kecping havo been 
introduced, and an annual budget of income and expenditure 
drawn up. The only court is that of the joint managers, and the 
office staff consists of one clerk. Judicial proceedings are recorded 
in regular manner, and are conducted in accordance with the 
Indian Penal Code and the Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure. 


There is no system of registration. 


No land revenue Settlement has ever been made. Land is 
measured by what is called the nazari pamdish (i.e., eye measure- 
ment), a system, which is said to beasold asthe Aryan sottlement 
in India. Area is not calculated by surface measurement, but by 
estimate of how much seed is required to sow it. And the 
amount of seed is not measured by weight but by capacity, which 
method is called parima. 


The table of land measurement in use in the State is— 
16 pathas td ie ie im ae 1 jar. 
20 jans ish ee 1 Fue fi 1 khar. 
A jin of seed is supposed to be equal to one kacha maund of 17 
pakka seers, and the area of a jin to be equivalont to four bighas 
of the size used in the Simla district. 


The cultivated area in the State is about 5,500 bighas, 
the rest being grazing and waste land; 1,590 bighas are in the 
possession of Brahmans and other midfiddrs and yield no revenue, 
except a light cess called bdébat. The remaining 4,000 bighas 
yield a cash revenue of Rs. 2,050 andakind revenue cf about 
1,000 maunds annually. 


All land theoretically belongs to the State. The best land is 
kept by the State in its own hands, and the State is both dla malik 
and adna mdlik of it. 


Zamindars can acquire the rights of adna malik, or 
occupant, in other land by payment of nazardna. The amount 
of nazardna runs as high as Rs. 40 a jin for good land. An adna 
malik may mortgage, but. not sell his holding. When he dies 
his heirs must pay a small nazardna to the State for succession to 
his rights. This is called wda dhaldn. If he leaves no near re- 
lative, his rights revert to the State, who transfers them to some 
one else on payment of the full amount of the original nazardgna, 
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Partition, The rights of adna mdlik may be partitioned, but in this case 
Rs. 10 are due to the State as nazardna. This is a fixed charge and 
is irrespective of the size of the holding or the number of sharers. 
A partition is called banddkara, 


Cash revenue An adna mdlik or occupant pays his revenue in cash. The 
: rates per juin per anuum !-—— 
Rs. a p. 
Ist quality land 6 0 0 
ard yy 4, ee Ge mee. ag, SBE 20250 
8rd yy sp ee wee ode, 8 OO 
State rents. The land, in which the full rights are reserved for itself by 


the State, comprises all the fertile felds round Hat Kot, and is 
disposed of in three ways— 

(1) A fow fields are cultivated direct by the State through 
begaris. Such land is called sthal. 

(2) The worst of the land retained by the State is let out to 
tenants, who pay 4rd batdi at each harvest, and are 
able to.ejectmentat will, This land is called khdlea. 

(3) The rest of the good land round Hat Kot is let out on 
leases of three years currency. . Tenants pay :— 
(a) from Rs. 4 toRs. 2 per jin nazardna; (6) from 
Rs, 9 to Rs. 6 per jin cash rent; (c) one-third batds 
at each harvest. The leases are put up to auction 
and given to the highest bidder. 


Cosses. In addition to land revenue and rent, five cesses are realised 
all payablo at Diwéli. These are :— 

(1) Bhed, ove pice per jin of cultivated land. 

(2) Parwa, one batti (fivo seers kacha or two seers pakka) 
of grain per rupee of land revenue paid. 

(3) Ghi, four seers kacha (14 seers pakka) of ghi per kain 
of 12 jrins cultivated land. 

(4) Sail, a bundle of sail or wild hemp from each begdri. 


(5) Koli Ghas, eighty bundles of grass per kain of culti- 
vatod Jand. 


Begar. Begdr is exacted at tho rate of four months in the year per- 
house, 1.e., one day in every three. Each begdri is given a kacha 
seer of grain aday while working, and, as a conSideration for 
hegdr, those who pay revenue in kind are allowed 23 jiins in every 
hain free of revenuo. But those who pay cash revenue get no 
compensating allowance. 


Bhandér, All grain received as rent or revenue is put into the State 
granary or lhanddr, and amply suffices for all disbursements in 
kind made by the State. Ina good year there is sometimes a 
surplus for sale. All inmates of the palace and State servants 
receive a daily food allowance from the bhanddr. 
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There are three descriptions of revenue-free tenures. One 
is that of certain Brahmans as described above. Another is that 
of State servants who are remunerated in this way instead of 
with cash salaries. The third is the grant of land for their 
support to younger scions of the Thakur’s family. 

The grants to Brahmans are apparently perpetual, but there 
is no certain information of this point. Those to State servants 
terminate on the death of the grantee, thongh part is 
Sometimes continued as a charitable allowance to his children, if 
they are not left in a position to earn their own living. The jdgirs 
of the Thékur’s relatives, or Midns, as they are popularly called, 
are subject to decrease a8 one generation succceds another. 

A jdgir to a member of the ruling family originally consists 
of 60 jiins or 240 bighas. A brother of a Thékur is married at the 
State expense and then given a jdgir and nothing else. At the 
second generation one-third of the jdgiv is deducted and resumed 
by the State, and the remainder.is gradually diminished after 
every generation until at the fifth generation the holding is reduced 
to 12 juns or 48 bighas. A jdgirddr ig required to serve the State, 
if required, without further remuneration. 

A khawds-zéda, or son ofa Thakur by a concubine, receives no 
jagir, properly go called, but is given free of revenue 30 jiins or 
120 bighas, which is eventually reduced to 6 jiuns. 

Miscellaneous revenue amounts to about a thousand rupees, 
Sales of wood and grass bring in about Rs. 850, court fees and 
fines about Rs. 400, and contracts Rs. 250. The contracts are for 
opium and charas ehops, farms of drhat dues, camping ground 
dues and dhami (octroi), and for sale of fruit from the State 
gardens. There are two-such gardens, one at Hat Kot and the other 
at Béni Kunhidr. They are well stocked with fruit trees of 
various kinds, but are badly in need of a trainod man to look after 
them, and do not yield as much us they should. 

No stamps are used. Court fees are only levied in Civil 
suits at the rate of ten per cent. on the value. 

There is only one shop at which opium and drugs are sold, 
situated at Hat Kot. The license fee realises some Rs, 28 annually, 


There are no buildings of any note. 

A police force of nine is kept and there is a lock-up for 
prisoners. As elsewhere in the hills crime is rare. 

No school or hospital exists in the State. 
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MANGAL STATE. 

Mangal lies on the left bank of the Sutlej between 31°18' 
and 31° 22’ N., and 76°55' and 77°l’ E. It is bounded on the 
north by the river and on the south by Biléspur and Béghal. 
It measures some 12 square miles and bas a population of 1,227. 

Mangal is almost the most inaccessible of tho Hill States. 
Its area consists of a series of precipitous hills. Originally a 
tributary of Bilispur, it was declared indepondent at the end of 
the Gurkha War. Beyond this the State has practically no history. 


The ruling family aro Rajputs of the Atri tribe, and are said 


to have como originally from Marwar. Tho presont chief ia 


Tilok Singh, born in 1857, who succeeded his father Jit Singh 
in 1892, His title is Rana. 


The Rina is assisted in the administration by his brother 
Kanwar Nihél Singh, who acts as Wazir. No special laws aro in 
force, and the Government is purely patriarchal. 


Land revenue is assessed on old-fashioned principles. The 
seed capacity measurement is adopted, which is similar to that 
formerly employed in Bilaspur and Biighal. Twenty-four takas 
make ono bhdolt, aud a bhdoli is said to be the area, which can 
be sown by ten kacha maunds of seed, i.¢.,160 pakka seers. Thus 
the taka here is approximately the same as it was in Bighal, the 
Baghal taka being described as about 6 secrs pakka. The bhdoli 
is the unit of assessment, and each bhdoli pays Rs. 10 cash revenua 
and 80 kacha maunds of grain. 

In addition each householder pays one rupec and a kacha 
seer of ghi to the State on tho first of Migh, and the usual sub- 
scription for marriages, etc., in the Rind’s household is lovied at 
an average rate of one rupee per house. 

Every zaminddr who holds a bhdoli of land must render 
athwdra or ordinary begdr for six days in the month, and every 
householder is, in addition, liable to furnish hela or special hegar 
for two days in the month. The occasions on which the latter 
is demanded are the same as in other States (ride Kuthdr Gazetteer), 

About Rs. 20 are derived from licensoa to purchase opium; 
otherwise there is no miscollancous income. 

The State bas no exciso or stamp system, uo roads, police, 
school, or hospital. The two latter iustitntions are available at 
Bildspur, for those that require them. 


The total income of the State excluding the value of kind 
revenue is about Rs. 700, and fis. 72 are paid ag tribute, 
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BEJA STATE. 


Beja is a small State of four square miles lying on the western 
slopes of the Kasauli hill. It is bounded on tho north by Kuthar, 
on the east by Patiila and Kasauli, on the south by Patidla, and 
on the west by Mahlog. The population in 1901 was 1,131. 


The ruling family are described as Rajptits of the Tunar 
got. Their records are said to have been destroyed in the Gurkha 
War, but tradition gives them an origin from somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi. 


The family tree starts with a Raja, Dhol Pdl. His descendant 
in the 87th generation, Shamsher Chand, came from Delhi ‘to 
Kankhal near Hardwaér. Thenco his grandson, Rim Chand, 
made an unsuccessful inroad upon Sirmur, and was repulsed, 
He took up his abodo at a placeim the hills called Manjna, and 
built sevoral temples thore. His grandson, Garab Chand, attacked 
the Rina of Bhoch (the former capital of the present Baghat 
State), and took his kingdom, which comprised some of the 
present Baghit Stato and of the Patiala tahsil of Pinjor as well as 
Beja. Garab Chand’s grandson, Bishen Chand, was a harsh ruler, 
and the bulk of bis subjects took advantage-onc day of his absenco 
at Beja to revolt to Baghét. Bishen Chand had perforco to be 
content with Beja. 


For many years Beja was tributary to Bildspur, but became 
independent in 1790 in consequence of the partial conquest of 
Bilaspur by Nilagarh, 


Mén Chand, in tho 21st generation from Bishen Chand, was 


the chief at the time of the Gurkha invasion. Ho had some W 


skill as a physician, and successfully treated certain of the Gurkha 
officers, and in return was granted a sanad for hig State. Sub- 
sequeotly he found the Gurkha rule oppressive, and joined 
General Ochterlony. At the close of the war he was restored as 
independent chief of Beja under the title of Thikur, by sanad 
dated 4th September 1815. 


Thakur Udai Chand, grandson of Thakur Mén Chand, died 
in 1905, leaving as his heir a son named Puran Chand, aged 
about ten. The State is administerod during the latter’s minority 
by a council consisting of Amar Singh, Wazir, and Devi Singh, 
Bakhshi, and they act genorally in accordance with the law and 
practice of British India. 


The two principal deities worshippod in Beja are Devi Jilpa, 
the Thikur’s family goddess, and deota Biju. A description of 
the latter will be found in the Kuthir Gazetteor. Jalpa is said 
to have been worshipped by the ruling family since the days of 
Raja Dhol Pal, and her image accompanied his descendants in all 
their wanderings, 
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The principal spring crops are wheat and barley, and the 
principal autumn crops, rice, maize, koda, mash, kulath, turmeric, 
und ginger. Beja is noted for its gingor. 

_ The State has four paryanas—Dhérti, Balli, Girdnawér, and 
Pheta. ‘There is one mahta or zailddér over these and five lambar- 
dérs in all, 

Land revenue is assessed on seed measurements, of which the 
following table is given :— 


4 thékris sh ie vs was 1 patha, 
16 pathas -_ ia ra sls ) jun. 
20 june ... im ths We ss 1 khar. 


The thékri and patha are measures of capacity, and tho 
weight of a patha of one grain varies from that of another. The 
respective weights of a patha of certain kinds as stated in Beja 
are as follows in pakka seers :—Wheat 32 seors; barley 24 seers; 
unhusked rice 2,\, scers; mast 83, seers; maize 213; koda 2H. 
The area of land is calculated by the amount of seed, which is 


‘required to sow it, barley being taken as the standard grain for 


unirrigated, and rice for irrigated, It is stated that in Beja two 
pathas go to the bigha, ‘This is probably a mistake; as elsewhere 
the bigha is calculated to equal oither four or five pathas. 


The revenue rates arc, irrigated Jand from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8-0 
per Ligha, unirrigated six annas to twelve annas, bangar two annas 
tofour annas. he total demand amounts to Rs. 1,375. Zamindirs 
are allowed to pay their revenue in kind if they like, but the 
practice of systematically collecting part of the revenue in grain 
was abandoned in 1899 in, consequence of disputes between the 
Chief and his subjects. 

The late Thikur Udai Chand and his predecessor Partéb 
Chand used to engage in money-lending, and accounts in the 
State office show a total sum of between Rs. 90,000 and Rs. 
1,00,0C0 as owed on such transactions by various persons in 
Beja, Kuthdr, Mahlog, and Patidla States. In some cases instal- 
ments have been fixcd, and in others interest is duly calculated 
and added cach year. ‘lhe State manages to collect some Rg, 
5,000 a year on these debts, but many of them are irrecoverable. 
Cortain lands in Patidla and elsewhere are inthe hands of the 
State as mortgagee, as a result of loans made by the late Thikur. 
The State gets about Rs. 1,000 worth of grain a year as rent 
for these lands. 

Apart from the abovo source, the miscellaneous income of 
the State does not exceed Rs. 1,500, of which Rs. 900 are 
derived from rent of houses in Kasauli and Simla. 

A distiller is licensed to manufacture and sell liquor within 
tho State and pays Rs. 100 for his license. A similar amount 
is realised from tho sale of a license to retail opium and drugs. 
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Non-judicial stamps are not in use. Court-fee and receipt 
stamps are made by impressing a seal on blank paper. In civil 
suits Rs. 7-8-0 per cent. on the value are charged as Court-fees, 
This source brings in some Rs. 80 a year. 

Rs. 180 are due from the State as tribute, but Rs. 24 only 
are paid, Rs. 56 being deducted on account of land leased by the 
Kasauli Cantonment authority. 


A police force of one Sub-Inspector, one sergeant, and six 
constables is maintained, Being nearer tothe pluins, crime is 
slightly more rife here than in other Hill Sates, but it is not 
serious. There isa jail in charge of the police with separate 
accommodation for male and female convicts. 

There is no school. The Tikka with three or four other boys 
of the State go to school at Kasauli. Tho Kasauli Dispensary is 
also available for people requiring medical aid. 
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TARHOCH STATE. 


Tarhoch, with an area of 75 square miles, is situated near 
and to the wost of the Tons and Pabar rivers, and 
about 40 milos east of Simla, though the distance by road is some 
sixty miles. It consists of two parts. The smaller portion, 
Kiran iléka, is drained by the Tons, and the larger, situated two 
miles to the north, by both the Tons and the Pabar, these two 
rivers meeting near tho south-castern boundary of the northern 
portion. 


The greater part of the northern boundary of the main portion 
is formed by a high ridge of about 11,000 feet elevation between 
the peaks of Kanchu and Chaéchpur. From Chéchpur peak tho 


boundary is a stream called the Kashta Gid, which runs into the 
Pabar. 


The States lying along this northern boundary are first Jubbal 
to the west and then Réiwin, on tho west and part of the southern 
boundary is Jubbal again, and along the rest of the southern bound- 
ary and the eaat is the Jaunsar pargana of the Dehra Dun district. 
Kiran ildéha is in the form of a triangle, with Jaunsar on two sides 
of it, and Jubbal on the third, tho western side. 


Tarhoch formerly constituted part of the Sirmiir State, and 
was bestowed a3 a gift on Kishan Singh, ancestor of the present 
Thakur, twenty-four generations back. When the hill districts 
fell under the dominion of the British, Karam Singh was the 
nominal Chief of Tarhoch, but on account of his age and infirmities 
had been obliged to delegate his authority to his brother Jhobu. 
When Karam Singh diod, the ecbiefship, was conferred on Jhobu 
and his heirs by a sanad of 1819. Latterly, in 1838, Ranjit Singh, 
son of Karam Singh, set up his claims to the gaddi, which after 
five years of intrigue and correspondence were finally admitted in 
1848. In that year Ranjit Singh received a sanad conferring the 
State on him and his heirs in perpetuity subject to the usual con- 
ditions. Ranjit Singh died in 1877, and was succeeded by his 
grandson Kidér Singh. Kidér Singh died on 18th July 1902, 
leaving a minor son, Surat Singh. Surat Singh came of age in 
1908 and then succeeded to the administration, which had been in 
the hands of Mattra Singh, Wazir, during his minority, 


The Tarhoch chiefs are stated to have been originally Rinas, 
but since the Gurkha War they havo been styled Thikurs, 


The State has a population (1901) of 4,411, mainly Kanets, 
It depends entircly on agriculture, the conditions of which are the 
same as in Jubbal. 
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In regard to forests the State of Tarboch comes next in 
importance to Jubbal, which adjoins it. This State has demarcated 
forests aggregating 19,275 acres, of which nearly two-thirds 
contain deodar. ‘l'ho forests are of much the same character as 
those of Jubbal; but some of them have beeu much damaged by 
excessive fellings inthe past and by fire. During the Thékur’s 
minority the forests were directly under the control of the Super- 
intendent Hill States. Tho working plan was made in 1901, and 
the annual fellings consist of 750 deodar and 200 bluo pine. The 
trees are sold standing to contractors, who make their own arrange- 
ments for sawing up and exporting tho timbor. 


The Simla-Chakrita road between Peontra and Tiuni skirts 
the northern edge of Kiran pargana, Another road from Deorha 
(the Jubbal Durbér) to Peontra passes through the Durbér. There 
is a forest: bungalow at Tilra Thich, which is connected with the 
Durbér by aroad. Another road running through Télra Thich 
from Chichpur conxects with the Chakrita road at the north-east 
corner of Kiran pargana. There are several streams by which 
timber can be floated into the Pabar or Tons. 


The nearest post office is Chaupdél in Jubbal State, 20 miles 
from the Durbir, from which there is a delivery once a week. 


The Thakur conducts the whole administration himself. 
All cases are decided summarily iu accordance with custom, except 
such as concern subjects of other States or relato to forest matters, 
In these the procedure-is in accordance with the law of British 
India and a record is made in ordinary way. 


The State is divided into nine parganas: Buria, Chaghan, 
Majhol, Goji, Pardli and Durbar, Shila, Kiran, Solang, and Sain}. 
There are eighteen lambarddrs and three zailddrs, 


There has been no regular Settlement of Jand revenue, but a 
summary assessment, which is still in force, was made in 1842 by 
Kewnl Ram, the Manager appointed by Government to administer 
the State pending decision of tho claims of Ranjit Singb. The 
revonue rate is two annas six pies per patha of land, which here 
means as much land as one-and-a-quarter kacha seers of wheat 
seed wonld sow. ‘his gives a total jama of Rs, 2,895-5-0, which is 
recovered in the usual two instalments. 


Additional revenue, direct and indirect, is derived from the 
following sources :~- 


(1) Mdng ghalla.—Kach zaminddr has to givo in addition 
to his cash revenue a certain quantity of grain at 
each harvest. Wheat is taken in the Rabi, and koda 
in the Kharif. The quantity varies from five to 
twenty seers per holding according to its capacity. 
The result is some cighty maunds at each harvest. 
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(2) Tel.—-Each zaminddér furnishes either a quarter or half 
seor of oil a year according to his circumstances. 


(3) Oustomary demands.—At weddings in the Thdkur’s 
family, and on such occasions as his accession to the 
gaddi, each zaminddy subscribes from one to ten 
rupees, according to requirements and his status, 
and also some grain. For funerals the amount is 
from one to five rupees. 


(4) Nazardéna—which averages Rs. 245 a year. 
(5) Fines, amounting as a rule to about Res. 200. 


(6) The zaminddrs of the State have to provide ploughs and 
bullocks for the Stato domain lands, the basis. There 
are five bdsis, each in charge of a bhanddrt or store- 
keeper. 


(7) Begdr, which is levied according as labour is required. 
There are no fixed rules. 


Thero is one license-holder for manufacture and sale of liquor 
at Kdshta Kiér. He pays Rs. 15a year. The only tax on opium 
is a license fee of Rs. 5 levied on outside purchasers. About four 
such licenses are takon out in the year. 


Court fees are only levied on suits and cases tried in regular 
form, ‘They do not amount to moro than Rs. 25 a year, 


The total revenue of the State, apart from the forests, averages 
about Rs. 4,000 annually. The |forests) bring in from Rs. 20,000 
to Re. 80,000 a year. Rs. 288 aro paid as tribute to Government. 


Each pargana furnishes a peon or sepoy, and these act as 
police and jail warders. Crime is very rare, and the few convicts 
are confined in an ordinary house near the Durbar. 


There is no school within the State, and none accessible from 
the State, nor is there any hospital. 
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SANGRI STATE. 

Sdngri lies on the left bank of the Sutlej between 81° 16' and 
81° 22’ N. and 77° 22' and 77° 28’ E. The river encloses it on two 
sides, and it is otherwise surrounded by Kumharsain, Bhajji just 
touching it on the south-west corner. Its area is sixteen square 
miles, and population (1901) 2,774. 

Séngri originally belonged to Bashahr, and was taken from 
that State by Rdja Mén Singh of Kulu some timo during 
the first half of the 18th century. In 1803 it was seized by the 
Gurkhas, but was restored in 1815 by the British to Rija Bikrama 
Singh of Kulu. Bikrama Singh died in 1816, and was succeeded 
by Ajit Singh, his son by a khawds, i.e., 2 non-Réjpit inferior wife. 


Raja Sanedr Chand of Kéngra had before this invoked the 
aid of Mahdréja Ranjit Singh against the Gurklas. ‘T's gave the 
Mahirdja a footing in the hills, and he proceeded to make himself 
master of Kdngra. A tribute of Rs. 40,000 was demanded from 
Kulu, and collected by force of arms about the year 1811. 


In 1839 a Sikh army under General Ventura attacked 
Mandi, and from there proceeded to Kulu to realise the tribute. 
Raja Ajit Singh was captured, but the detachment escorting him 
through Seoréj with tho object of compelling the surrender of 
the forts in that locality was ambushed and destroyed by the 
Seordjis. Ajit Singh fearing reprisals withdrew to Sdneri. 
Desultory fighting onsued, the Sikhs meantime keeping the two 
Rénis, Katochni and Keonthali, prisonera at Sultdnpur. In 1841 
these ladies escaped, and were on their way to Sdngri, when they 
heard of the Rija’s death. They returned to Sultdnpur, and 
commenced negotiating with the Sikhs about the succession. 
Mahdrdja Sher Singh had, in tho. meantime, succoeded Ranjit 
Singh, and he was inclined to allow Kulu to be governed by its 
own Raja paying a heavy tribute to Lahore. 

The rightful heir to Ajit Singh was his uncle Midu Jaggar 
Singh, who was, however, deaf and partly dumb, and more or less 
imbecile. He was accordingly passed over in favour of his son 
Randhir Singh. Randhir Singh started for Lahore to receive 
investiture at the hands of the Mahdrdja, but died st Mandi on 
the way. Tho Sikhs then selected Thékur Singh, a cousin of 
Ajit Singh, made him a Raja, and gave him Waziri Rupi in jdgir. 
He was offered the whole country on condition of paying tribute, 
but refused the responsibility. 


Meantime Jaggar Singh remained in possession of Sdngri. 
The Kangra Hill States were annexed by the British in 1846 
after the Sikh War, and Thékur Singh was continued as titular 
Rija with sovereign powors within his jdégir. The claims of 
Jaggar Singh were once more passed over. In 1849 Jaggar Sinch 
had a son, Hira Singh, and two years later another, Sansér Singh, 
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Hira Singh was adopted by the Katochni Réni of Ajit Singh, 
and allowed to succeed to her jdgir in Seoréj. He succeeded 
his father as Midn of Singri in 1876, and was eventually granted 
in 1887 the hereditary title of Rai. 

The State is administered in accordance with the law of 
British India. Most of the work is done by the Wazir, Ambadatgir, 
a Gosdin, the hereditary priest of a Shivéla temple in Simla. The 
Rai acts as appellate authority. There are three parganas, each 
with a zailddr and two lambardars. 

A summary assessment of land revenue was made in 1887 
on the following seed measurements :— 

2 geors pakka (wheat)... faeces w 1 patha 
16 pathas ... ae ak snk tas we 1 bhér. 

The unit of assessment is the hain. A kain of first class 
land (ddkhal awal) is the area which threo bhdrs of wheat would 
gow. A kain of second class land (hakhal doyam) is of three anda 
half bhdre, and of four bhdrs in the case of third class land (badkhal 
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soyam). 

On each kain one rupee is paid at each harvest, and in 

addition at the spring harvest one bhdr of wheat and one bhdr of 

parley are taken, and at the autumn harvest one bhdr of kangni, 

six pathas of rice, and two pathas of mash. This brings in yearly 

about Rs. 1,324 in cash, 468 bhdrs of wheat, 449 bhars of barley, 
and 56 bhdars of mdsh, 


450 bhdrs of kangni, 205 bkdrs of rice, 

There is no excise system in the State. The cultivation and 
gale of opium are governed by the rules of the British Act. The 
average Income from poppy cultivation is Rs, 47 and from retail 
license fees Rs. 10. 
Stamps, court-fee and non-judicial, bring in some Rs, 800 a 

The British Court Fees. and Stamp Acts are enforced as 
far as possible. Stamps are manufactured by the usual simple 
process of impressing the State seal on a piece of plain paper. 

The usual customary demands are levied on the occasions of 
and deaths in the chiel’s family, but in accordance with 
The sum required is distributed among the 


year. 


marriages 
no fixed principle, 
subjects. 

Begdr is imposed as required. It is governed by no special 
rules. 

There is no police force. 
police are carried out by ordinary begdris. 
rare. 

The State has neither school nor dispensary. 


When necessary the duties of the 
Crime is extremely 


DIALECTS OF THE SIMLA HILLS 
BY 


The Revd. T. Grahame Bailey, B.D., M.R.A.S. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the Simla States west of Long. 78° there is a congeries of 
Gialects not differing very widely from one another, They are at pre- 
sent classed as belonging to the Western Pahari Language of the 
Northern Group of the Sanskrito-Aryan Family, Hast of Long. 78° there 
are Tibeto-Himalayan languages which belong to the Indo-Chinese 
Family. They are found only in Bashahr State. At present we know 
very little about the Simla States languages, with the exception of 
Tibetan in the extreme east, and any contribution to our knowledge is 
peculiarly desirable. In the notes which follow I have endeavoured 
to give an ides of thrée main dialects—Baghati, the centre of which 
is in the two portions of Bagbat State and in the piece of Patédja which 
lies between them; Kifthali, which is spoken in Kiifthal State and the 
surrounding districts, and the dialect of the British district of Kot Gura 
(frequently, but erroneously, referred to as Kot Garh), To these are 
added brief notes on two sub-dialects—Eastern Kifithali, whose centre 
is the eastern detached portion of Kitithal, and the dialect.of the British 
tract of country known as Kétkhai. -Theso two sub-dialecta differ very 
slightly from the main Kifithali dialect. The above-mentioned dialects, 
then, represent fairly well the speech. of all the northern and central 
Simla States, except those of Bilaspir, Nalagarh, Jubbal and Bashahr. 
These four States still require to be investigated, as with also Nabhan 
or Sirmaur which lies immediately to the south. 

These three dialects have some interesting pointsin common. They 
have a separate feminine form in the Sing. Oblique of tho 3rd Pers. 
Pron. Kot Gurii has in addition a neuter form téttk, which is almost 
identical with the Kaghmiri tath, 

The presence in all three dialeeta of what appears to be an organic 
Passive Participle, and the peculiarity of usage connected with it, have 
been alladed to in the Notes on the Verbs under each dialect. 

They have.alao a special form for the Pres. Auxiliary used in nega - 
tive sentences, aud this form is in every case indeclinable. In Baghati, 
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Lam not is n€h athi, in Kittthali it is nh anth¥ (or anthi) aud in Kot 
Gaurii nth ainthi, Jt would be very instructive to know how widely the 
negative form is spread. It is found in the Gujarati language and aleo 
in Kuli, and a negative auxiliary, not however indeclinable, is common 
in dialecta of Laihnda. 

Another common feature of the three dialects lies in the fact that 
the singular of nouns is almost identical with the plural. In each 
dialect the plural is the same as the singular except in the Vocative case, 
and in nouns ending in -% the Nominative. This peculiarity is also 
fonnd io Kula and in the Ourabi dialect of Cambs and the Gadi dialect 
of Camba and in Kangra. . 

Bagh&ti-speaking people seem to avoid using the letter h nearly as 
much as Italians ; thus we have afad return, for Hindi hafnd, awl, plough, 
for hal. Frequently, too, when in Hindi there is a consonant compound: 

ed with h, in Baghati it is separated from the h by a vowel, as in 
gohr& horse, for ghorad; or the h may be omitted as in ¢illa lazy, 
Hindi ghila, Panjabi dhilla. The extreme faintness of the enuncia- 
tion of A makes it very difficult in some words to aay whether there 
should be an 2 or not. What one wants to know is how exactly the 
people pronounce a word, not how people in another place pronounce it, 
or bow it is pronounced in Urdi or Hindi. It is difficult, for example, 
to say whether tho verb ‘be’ is dnd or dhnd, or the, verb ‘remain 'rauna 
or rauhnd, Tho Stative Participle, as rirada, ‘in the state of having 
fallen,’ is of the samo form as in Bhatéa}i, spoken in the south-west of 
Camba. Thus gdad4, ‘in the state of having gone,’ ro4da (rohada) ‘in the 
state of having remained,’ correspond to Bhatéali goada, rahada. 

Kifithali has most of tho grammatical features of Baghatf. The faci 
that it is spoken so far east as Kdt Khai, the variations there being very 
slight, leads one to suppose that it is employed over & considerable tract 
of country all round its centre. It is apoken also in the Simla (Shimla) 
municipal area. * Its word for speak, dzdpau, ia interesting in being * ~ 
Piguli, zapnu, Jammtt Siraji z2bn5, Kightawé&ri, zabunt, Kashmiri, do, 

Kat Gurfi is separated from the Siraj Tahgil of Kult by the Satlej 
river. We find, as we should expect, a considerable resemblance 
between K6t Gurii and Outer Siraji. 

Jubba] is aaid by ita inhabitants to have two dialects—Bardri and 
Bighsau. Those two are however oxtremely like one another and may 
be considered one. It is not a little remarkable that they resemble 
Baghati more than they resemble any other of the dialects treated of 
above, notwithstanding the fact that geographically Baghati is the most 
distant from them. 

In the Census of 1901 most of the ishabitants of the Simla States 
returned themselves as speaking Pahari, without specifying the dialect. 
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Nearly all the rest claimed to speak Panjabi, except in Bashahr, where 
there are over 19,000 speakers of Kanawari and 2,300 speakers of Bhatia, 
which may be the same as Tibetan. In N&han (Sirmaur) 104,000 per- 
sons were entered as speaking Sirmauri, a dialect which will be found 
to have considerable affinity to the dialects specially dealt with in the 
following pages. Kanéwarl is a Tibeto-Himalayan language which has 
affinity with Tibetan, with Kanashi, the language of a single isolated 
village in Kula called Malane, and with Lahuli, a languago which has 
four dialects—three spoken in British Lahu} and one in Camba Lahul. 

The transliteration employed is that of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. One or two additional signs had to be made use of. % isa 
long sound as eu in French douloureuz (tho rest of the word being in 
ordinary type). fis a sound midway botween ¢ and z. Similarly u 
italicised, occurring in a word in ordinary type, denotes the sound half- 
way between % and @. Printing difficulties account for tho clumsiness 
of some of these signs. 

T. Granaue Barury, 


Wasirdbad, 
January 80th, 1905. 


SIMLA HILL DIALECTS. 


I, BAGHATY. 


Noone. 
Masculine. 
Nonns in -& 
Sing. Plur. 
N. gohr-& horse “3 
G. -3é& -6 ra 
DA -8 kha &e, 
Loc. -8 manjhé 
Ab. -6 dé 
Agent -6 
Voo. -83 ~66 
Nouns in a Consonant. 
Sing, Plur. 
N. gaur, house gaur 
G.D.A.L.Ab. gar-a ra, &e. gar-a, &c. 
Ag. -5 -3 
Voce. ~a -~6 
Nouns in -i. 
Sing. Plur 
N. hiéthi, elephant hathi 
G.D.A.L.Ab, wy Ya, &e. » &, 
Ag. hathi-é hathi-s 
Voc. ee) -3 
Nouns in -0. 
Sing. Plur. 
N, indi, Hindu {nda 
G.D.A.L.Ab, » &. » &e. 
Ag. indis india 


bapa, father, indecl. in the Sing. seems to prefor in tho Plural 
bau, G.D.A.L.Ab, band ra, &e, Ag. baud. 
nai, name, has G. &o., na#a ra, &o., Plur. the same. 
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house. 
PRoNooNS. 
Sing. 

lst 2nd 3rd (he, she, it, that) h, this 
N. ai ti 83 bh 
G. mora téra tésra, f. tara ésré, f. 18 ra 
D.A. makhgs3, makhd, takhésé6, tikhé téskhé f, te& &. és &e. f. if 
L. m8 manjhé t8 &e., tas, &c. " ” 
Ab. man dé tan ‘3 r 4% i 
Ag. 06 8 tdund f. 186 énnd, f. 18 


N 


G.D.A.L.Ab. 


Ag. 
Voc. 


N 


G.D.A.L.Ab. 


Ag. 


N 


G.D.A.L.Ab. 


Ag. 
Voce. 


N. 


G.D.A.L. Ab. 


Ag. 


The word jand@, man, is sometimes used curiously as a mere exple- 
tive, e.g.—Sé sand rupayyé, those rupees ; tés jané yard manjhé, in that 


Bughati. 


Feminine. 
Nouns in -i. 
Sing. 
di, daughter 
di-& ra, de, 
-é 


b 


Nouns in Consonant. 
Sing. 
baihn, sister 
baibn-a ra, &e. 
-8 


Nouns in -3. 
Sing. 
bébb=6, elder sister 
“6 ri, &e. 
66 
-~66 
gae, cow 
ga-6 
-L ra, &e. 
-i6 
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Plur. 
di-a 
-a ra, &e, 
-5 
-0 
Plar. 
baibn-& 
-& rB, &o. 
-6 
Plur. 
babb-6 
-6 ri, &e. 
-66 
-83 or 860 
-i 
-i, &e. 
~-i8 
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Plur. 

N. hamé tumé Be sh 

Gs mahra tara, tahra tinna ra innd r& 
DA, hamma khé tamma, &c. » &. » ~=&e. 

L. 5 manjhe 3 » or tinne » Or inns 
Ab, Pe dé 3 5) ‘5 

Ag. hamé tumé tinné, f. tinni. inné, f. inni, 


The post-positions, where not printed above, must be understood 
throughont, The pronouns sé, that, and éh, this, are remarkable in 
having forms for the fem. in the Oblique Sing. Thus in tésr@ the pos- 
sessor is mase., in t2@ra, the possessor is fom. 


Seng. Plur, 
N. kin, who? jo. who kin jo 
Obl. kés (with ra, &c.) —jés, kinné jinn’ 
Ag. kanié jénné kinnd jinn. 


koi, anyone. Ob. kds. Ag. kunié. 
kah, what. Ob. kanni. 


Other pronouns are kuch, anything; something, 7d koi, whosoever, 
jo kuch, whatsoover. 


ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns, but Adjectives 
qualifying nouns have the following declension :— 


Adjectives in -a. N. Sing. Mase. -@. Ob. é. 
Pl. -é, indec], Fem. -7, Sing. and Pl. indecl. 


All Adjectives ending in any other letter are indecl. 
Comparison is expressed by means of dé, from, than; e.g.— 


Good, canga ; better than this, és dé canga; better than all, best, 
sabbi dé cangd. : 


Demonstrative. Correlative. _—sInterrogative. Relative. 

isha, like this tisha, like that kisha, like what jisha, like which 

ftna, ao much = titna, so much_=kitnd, how much jitua, as much or 
or many. or many. or many. many, 


The genitive of Nouns and Pronouns is declined like Adjectives 
in -@. 
For Numorals see list of words. 
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ADVERBS. 


Most Adjectives can be used as Adverbs, When so used they 
agree with the subject of the sentence. 

The following is @ list of the most important Adverbs, other than 
Adjectives :— 


(Time.) ( Place.) 
hibbi, now atthi, here 
téa wakt, then tétthi, there 
kabbs, when ?P ksi, katthi, where ? 
jabbé, when jotthi, where 
fiz, to-day étthi khé, up to here 
balka, to-morrow [morrow atthi ds, from here 
porght, the day after to- hubba, up 
cauthé, the day after that hunda, down 
kal, yesterday [terday ndss, near 
porghi, the day before yes- dir, far 


oauthé, the day before.that 
kabbhé, ever, sometimes 
kabbhé na, never 

kabbbé kabbhé, sometimes 


85k, in front 
pachka, behind 
bihtré, inside 
b&br@, outside 


Others are—kannt kha or kill, why ? if bata ri tari, for this reason ; 
h& or Ghd, yes; nth, na, no; sulla, well; stabi, quickly. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


The commonest prepositions have been given in the declension of 
nouns. Subjoined is a brief list of others. The same word is fro- 
queutly both a preposition and an adverb. 


poré, parlé kanaré, beyond tri turi, about thee 


érié kanré, on this side hammé jisha, like us 

pandé, pande, upon tinna rd kanard, towards them 
héthé, below tés dé picch’, after or behind it 
tiyi, up to t8s18 gird’, round it 

m& kaé, beside me tari barabbari khé, equal to you 
», Séthi, with me mands sawé, apart from me 


tésri tii, for him 
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ConguNcrions. 
#2, and; par, but; j@, if; caha, although; yd, or. 


Verbs, 

Auziliary. 
Pros. Tam, &o, Seat Sssd Sssd Sesh dasd Sssd. 
Pres. Neg. I am not, &. nth athi, indeol. 
Past I was thS (f thi) tha tha tha (f. thi) tha tha. 

Intransitive Verbs. 

rirnd fall. 
Fot. rir-a8 -14 (f. -li) -la -08 or -m8 (f. -mf) -l3 (f. ~li) -1s. 
Imperat. rir riya 
Pres. rn 


Impf. Pres. with tha (f. thi) in Sing. and tha (f. thi) in Plor. 
Cond. I-wonld fall or have fallen, rfp—da (f. -di) Sing; ~d8 ( f.-di) Plur. 
Past rip -S (f.-1) -a3 -a -B(f.-i)) 3 -s. 

Plupf. rip-a& tha; pl. rips ths, &e. 

Participlos, &c., rirérd, having fallen; ripdat or rird8 i sar, on falling ; 
rirada, £. riridi in the state of having fallen; Urda, gira 
hua; rirdé, while falling; ripnawala, faller or about to 
fall. 


Some verbs have slight irregularities, 


On, be or become. 


Fut. rat) bla, &e: 
Imperat. é ce) 

Pres. oh 8 CS 6a 6 6 
Cond. onda. 


Participle ddr5, Sndé i, Snswald, ke. 


Aunda, come. 


Fat. ate aula, &c. 
Imperat. a5 85 

Pree, aa ad, &e. 
Cond. aundgs 

Past aya f. ai pl. a8 


Participle ard, aund3i, ayada (f. aidi, in the alate of having 
come) aunswald, &o. 
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Jana, go. 
Fut. jaue jallé jalla jammé (f. jammf) é&e. 
Cond. janda; Past goa 
Participle jaéro, goadu, &o. 
Rauhnd, or raund. 
Fut. rats raulé race or raumé, &c. 
Pres. rou orrauu rv ro, &¢. 
Cond. raunda 
Past roa 
Participle —_ rogro, roada, &c. 
Transitive Verbs, 
tippna, beat, like rirna except in Past. 
Past Agent case of subject with tippa which agrees with object 
pl. tippe, f. tippi. 
Plupf. Agent case of subject’ with tippa tha. 


The passive is formed by using tlppa with the required tense of 
j6na, go: afi tippa jaue, I shall be beaten. The passive, however, is 


rare, 


The following are slightly irregular :— 
khand, eat, Past khaya 
pind, drink ,, prya 
dénd, give » ditta 
laund take, Fut. lié. Pres. laa 16, &c. Past loa 
bilnd, any, Paat dolla, used with Agent case 
karnd, do ,, kiya 
jannd, know ,, jana 
anand, bring ,, ana 
léaund, bring, and léjdnd, take away, are conjugated like aund, sand. 


Compound Verbs. 


Habit, Continuance, State, 


I am in the habit of falling, a# rira karu (compounded with 


karnd, do). 


I continue to fall, ad rida raz (compounded with raund, remain). 
Tam in the act of falling a& lag roa rirda (compounded with laggna, 
stick, raund, remain). 
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Baghati. 


The difference of cases in the Impf. and the Past is illustrated in 
the following :— 


Se makhé ttppS tha, he was beating me, but fénn8 ai tippa, he beat 
me, lit. by him 1 was beaten. When a noun is the object, the caso with 
khé is allowed with both forms of the verb. 

When the participle of the form rakkhadda, having been placed, is 
used inatend of the past participle, the possessive case, and not the 
agent case, of the subject is used, e.g. tésré kitab rakkhidi bss yd nih 
athi, has he placed the book or notP Kdsr8 alli rakkhidi, someone 
will have placed it, but kitei8 rakkhé dlli, someone will have placed it, 
hamm& dai jané ri kitdha rakkhidi sed, we two mon have placed the 


books. 


bapu, father. rich, bear. 
ammf, mother. sih, leopard. 
bayy4, brother. gadha, ass. 
bdbbé, sister (older than stir, pig. 
person referred to). murg~a, cock. 
baihy, sister (younger than ~j, hen. 


person referred to). 
bagér, son. - 


baré~l, cat (male). 
-ji, ,, (female). 


di, daughter. fit, camel. 
malik, husband, gijja, kite. 
chdaori, wife. ha&thi, elephant. 
jand, man. hath, hand. 
juanas, woman. lat, foot. 
bagér, boy. n&k, nose, 
munni, choti, girl. akkhi, eye. 
gaa], shepherd. mfih, face. 
cor, thief. diud, tooth. 
gébr-a, horse. kan, ear, 

-i, mare. ba], hair. 
bold, ox. mind, head. 
p86, cow. jibh, tongue. 
mhafsh, buffalo. pet, stomach. 
bakr-a, goat. pith, back. 

-i, she-goat. pinda, badan, body. 
chilta, kid. kitab, book, 
chél-ti,-li, ,, (female). kalam, pon. 
béd, sheep. manja, bed. 
kutt-a, dog. gaur, house. 

-i, bitch. daryad, river. 
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kh6}a, stream. 
tibba, hill. 
madan, plain. 
bagti, field. 

roti, bread. 
pani, water. 
kanak, wheat. 
kokkri, maize. 
da), tree. 

p88, village. 
shaibr, town. 
baun, jungle. 
maccbli, fish. 
bat, path. 

pha, fruit. 
shakar, meat. 
didh, milk. 
anda, egg (large). 
anni, ,, (small). 
gid, ghi. 

tal, oil. 

cha, buttermilk. 
din, day. 

rat, night. 
siraj, sun. 

jan, moon. 

tard, atar. 

pang, wind. 
barkhé, rain. 
dai, sunshine, 
audhl, storm. 
bara, bajh, load. 
bij, seed, 

Joha, iron, 
cangé, sdbné, good, fine. 
bura, bad. 
badda, big. 
chiéta, small. 
dilla, lazy. 
akalwala, hushyar, wiso. 
sidda, foolish. 
painna, sharp. 


Baghati. 
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nocd, high. 

sdhnaé, beantiful. 
burda, ugly. 
thanda, cold. 
tatté; hot. 

mittbha, sweet. 

saf, clean, 

tédr, ready. 

kamti, less. 
bhauta, more. 

dpa, be. 

auna, come. 

jana, go. 

hathna, sit. 

lanna, take. 

déna, give. 

rfpna, fall. 

uthna, rise. 

kharé ona, stand. 
dekhoa, see. 
khana, eat. 

pind, drink. 

bolod, say. 

suttna, sleep, lio down. 
karnd, do. 

rauné, rauhnd, remain. 
tipna, beat. 
marna, kill. 
pachdénna, recognise. 
patitend, paticna, arrive. 
daur dégi, run.. 
natthpad, run away. 
ban&né, make. 
rakkhna, place. 
bulauna, call. 
mi]na, meet. 
sikhna, learn. 
parhna, read. 
likhna, write, 
marna, die. 

snunga, hear. 

atna, turn. 


Stana Distrrer.] 


atérd auna, return. 


baihna, flow. 
lagna, fight. 
jitna, win. 

arna, be defeated. 
bijna, sow. 


1—ék. 
2—ds. 
8—tin. 
4—car. 
5—-panj. 
6—ché. 
7—nat. 
8—ath. 
9—~nan. 
10—das. 
1l—giara. 
12—bara. 
J3—téra. 
14—cauda. 
1i—pandra. 
15—s6la. 
17—satra. 
18—athara. 
19—unni. 
20—bish. 
27~—satai. 
29-—unatti. 
30—tigh. 
37—saiti, 


39—untali. 


paihlka, Ist. 
dujja, 2nd. 
tijja, 3rd. 
cautha, 4th. 
panjwa, oth, 
2 


Bayhati. 


NUMERALS. 


Cardinal. 


Ordinal. 
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nul bana, plough. 
kh}ana, feed. 

piaua, give to drink. 
sunana, cause to hear. 
cugna, graze, 

tearnd, cause to graze. 


40—caili. 
47—santali. 
49—nunja. 
50—panjab. 
5l—akunjah. 
52—bunjah, 
55—pacunjah. 
57—satunjah. 
59—unahath. 
60—shath, sath. , 
67—satabath. 
69—unhattar, 
70—sattar. 
77--satattar. 
79- --undsi. 
$0—ashshi, asi. 
87—satasi. 
89—niduws. 
90—nabbé, 
97—satanwa, 
99--- narinwé. 
100—shau. 
1,000—hazar. 
100,000—Jakh. 


chatia, 6th. 
gatia, 7th. 
dasiia, 10th. 


paulilki baré, first time. 
dujji baré, second time. 
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Ordinal.—contd, 


addha, half. dat, 22. 

paune do, 17. dadh, 14. 

aawa dé, 23. saddé car, 43. 
bk paia, 4. 


1. Tera kah nau osso? What is thy name? 
2. Hs gohye rm kitni ummar 6/11? What will be the age of this 
horse P 
3. Etthi dé Kashmira turi kitna khé dir 64? From here to 
Kashmir how far will it be? 
4, Tére baud rd garé kd bété dssd? In thy father’s house how 
many sous are there ? 
5. Ad az bari dara de handérd aya. To-day I have come walking 
from very far. 
6. Maré cace ra bagér tésri bobbo sathi biahda osso. My unclo’s 
son is married to his sister. 
7. Mahré thé saféd gdhro ri jin 0880. In our house the white 
horse’s saddle is. 
8 Tésri pitthi pandé jin gird. On its back fasten the saddle. 
9. Md tésr6 bagdraé khd bara tipp&. I beat his son very much. 
10, Sé uccd tibbs pandé gai aur bakri lagroa tsarné. He on the 
high hill is grazing cows and goats. 
11. Sa tts dala hethe gohre pande bethroa, or bathada sss. He 
under that treo is seated on a horse. 
12. Tésra bayy& apni baind dé bara sso. His brother ia bigger 
than his sister. 
18. Tésra (tyésra) dam dai rupayyé 6asd. Its price is two and a 
half rupees. — 
14, Méra bapii tés jané chdté gara manjhé rau. My father lives in 
that small house. 
15. Téskhd (tyéskhé) dh rupayyd dédéo. Give him these rupees, 
16. 88 jané rupayyé tésdé lan laund. Take those rupees from him, 
17. Téskh3 ain tippdrd rashshi si banhd3d. Having beaten him 
well, bind him with ropes. 
18. Kid manjhd dé pani nikal6. Draw water from the well. 
19. Mandé aggé aggs cal. Walk before me. 
20. Késra bagér tan picché aund lagroa ? Whose boy is coming be- 
hind you? 
21. Sé tummé késdé mullé 164? From whom did you buy it P 
22, Gaw8 ré skki bayis dé. From a shopkeeper of the village. 


II. KIUNTHALI. [Kifthalj.] 


Noons, 
Masculine. 

Nouns in—a, 

Sing. Play. 
N. gohr-d, horse -8 
G. -5 ro or ra -8, &e. 
DA. ~8 khd or hags &e. 
Loc. -6 da 
Ab. -6 da or hago 
Ag. ~é 
Voo. 68 -e 6 


_ da, of the Loc. agrees with its subject, the thing which is in the 
other, fem. di, pl. dé. 
Nouns in a Consonant. 


N, gauhr, house gaubr 
G.D.A.L. Ab.  gaur -6 ra, &e. gaur-d, dic, 
Ag. -5 -é 
Nouns in-i. 
N. hathi, elephant hathi. 
G.D.A.L. Ab. » |r, &. » «=<. 
Ag. hathi-é6 hathi-6 
Voe. -& au 
Nouns in-i. 
N. bin-ci, scorpion. -ci 
G.D.A.L. Ab. ci ra, &e. ~-cii ra &e 
Ag. —cus cis 
N. ba-o, father. bad, &c. as Sing. 
G. -6 ra 
D.A -& kha, ba hagé 
iL. ~a dé 
Ab. ba hagd, baé dé 
Ag. bawé 


uff, name is indecl, 
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Feminine, 
Nouns in-i, 
N. bét-i, daughter -i 
G.D.A.L. Ab. ~i ra, &. ~i, &o. 
Ag. “18 ~i6 
Voce. -16 -id 
Nouns in a Consouant. 
N. beuhn, sister béenuhy 
G.D.A.L. Ab. bauhu-é ra, &e. bauhn-~é, &c. 
Ag. -3 -6 
N. ga-ui -ui 
G.D.A.L. Ab. -ué r6, &e. -u8 &c. 
-nis -uid. 
Pronouns, 
Sing. 
lat 2nd 3rd (he, she, it, Sb, this 
that) 
N. 8 tu 85 éh 
G. = mérd, mara, tér—d,-3 tés (f. téssan) ra a (f. ésgau) ra 
D.A. mf khé, or m& t& khé, or t& _,; »  khe ,, » kha 
L. ” da ” da ” ” da ” ” da 
Ab, » déau ~ ,, déan a »  déau ,, »  déax 
Ag. mds to6 tinie f. téass ini (f. issd). 
Plur, 
N.  hhamé tumé, tussd 86 sh 
Ga. mabrs tumahrd tihn-au (f. -i) ré ihn-au ( f-i) ra 
D.A. bam& khé, — tussd kha, 5 » khé ,, » khé 
or ham’ or tussé or tihnau 
L. ” da ” da ” (f. -i) da ” ” da 
Ab. » déau 5, ddau 7 » déau ,,. ,, ddan 
Ag. hamé tussé, tumé tibn -8, f. ~i8, ind, ihné f. ihnié 


Kifithali has, like all neighbouring dialects, a fominine form for 
the oblique of the pronouns sé and éh. 
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kun, who P obl. kés, ag. kunié, ag. pl. kiinné. 
jo, who, obl. 70s, ag. junié. 

két, anyone, someone, obl. kés, ag. kunte. 
kah, what? obl. kdnni. 


Other pronouns are kié, kuch, anything, something, jo kd, whosoever, 
jo kuch, whatsoever, 


ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns, but adjectives qua- 
lifying nouns have the following declension :—All adjectives ending in 
any letter other than ~@ are indecl. Those ending in -@ have obl. -é, 
pl. -éindecl. Fem. -2 or -i or ~é indecl. 

Comparison is expressed by means of da, than, from, used with the 
positive. The adjective tsdzzérd, good, has a comp. form béh, tsdzzéra, 
good, ésda bah, better than this, sdbbi da tsdazérd, better than all, beat. 
Demonstrative, ishu, like that or thia ; itn-3,-3, so much or many. 
Correlative, tishu, like that or this; titn-3,-a, so much or many. 
Interrogative, kighu, like what ? kitn+d,+a, how much or many? 
Relative, jishu,.like which ; jitn-6,-a, as much or many. 

The genitive of nouns and pronouns is declined like adjectives 
in -d, 

For numerals see list of words. 


ADVERBS. 


Most adjectives can be used as adverbs. They then agree with the 
subject of the sentence. 


The following isa list of the most important adverbs other than 
adjectives :— 


(Time.) (Place.) 
ébi, now. itia, 6thia, here 
tés wakt, then tétia, poria, there 
kéddé, when ? k&tid, where ? 
jéddé, when jétid, where 
aj, to-day étthe taf, up to hera 
dété, to-morrow éthiau, from here 
poshté, day after to-morrow abba, up 
tsauthd, canthéd, day after that iindha, down 
hijd, yesterday. néiré, near 


phrédzo, day before yesterday dir, far 
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(Time.) (Place.) 
tsauthd, cauthd, day after that gaika, in front 
k&bbé, ever, sometimes pichaiika, behind 
kobbs na, never withku, inside 
kdbb3 k5bbs sometimes baindku, outside 


no; 


Others are kaa, why; atthri tet, for this reason; Gh, yes; nth, na, 
shiga, quickly. 


PREPOSITIONS, 


The commonest prepositions have been given in the declension of 


nouns. Subjoiued is a brief list of others. The same word ig frequent. 
ly both a preposition and an adverb. 


pandku, beyond téari taf, for him 
andku, on this side téri taf, about thee 
pandé, upon hamé jéha, like us 
mijé, below tina ré kanaré, towards them 
bicc, manj the, within tés pichaika, after or behind it 
tal, up to tésré a]6 duals, round about it 
maé gd khé, beside me tumahré barabar, equal to you 
maé sathi, with me mandéa bina, apart from me 
Vers, 
Auziliary. 


Pres. Iam &c., dsst or i, 6asé or ai, GssGord orfl ora 
dss or & © Sa80, Sssd or au 

Pres, Negative, I am not, &c., nth anthi indec. 

Past. I was, &., Sing. thid or tha (f. thi) Plur. tha or thia (f. thi) 


Intransttive Verbs. 


rirnit fall, 
Pres. Cond. If I fall, &o., rip -i -3 - -a -B -6 
Fat. rir -u® -dla -dla -iméd -5ls -016 
Impr. rip rira. 
Pres. Ind. rip -i -3 -6 -fi -6 ~6 
Impf. The samo with tha in Sing. and thé in Plar. 


Past Cond. I should fall, rig -da, f. -di, Plur. -dé, f. -di 
Past Indic. rir -a, f. -i. pl -8 f -i. 
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Pres. Perf. mira, &c., with i ai a a ai ai 

Plupf. riya tha, f. riyi thi, &e. 

Participles- rirdau, having fallen; v2ra hunda, in the state of 
having fallen, rird2, while falling ; rirnéwdld, faller 
or about to fall. 

Some verbs have slight irregularities. 


Ghai, be or become. 


Fat. oh-um& or -u& -ela -lax -me- -lé -le 
Cond. Past hunda. 
aupil, come. 


Fut. aum& awela aola aume avle aole 
Impr. a a 

Pres. Ind. aa 

Past Cond. aunda 


Past aya 

déunu, £0. 
Fut. déak 
Impr. dé déau 


Pres. Ind.  déi 
Past Cond. d6unda 


Past dsaa 

rauhnu, remain. 
Fot. rauhim§ rdohela rauhla rauh-um§ -lée ~-18 
Impr. rauh rauh 
Past Cond. raubnda 
Past roha 

jani, go. 

Fat. jaam& jéla jaola, &. 
Past goa 


Transitive Verbs, 
kuf@lnu, pifnu, beat, almost exactly like rirnu.- 
Impr. katil katSlau. 
Past. katela, with agent case of subject, katela agroeing 
with the object. 
Pros. Perf. agent case with kafalaa f. katéliau, Pl. katslé ai. 
Plupf. ae » katela tha, &. 


The Passive is formed by using the past participle kaféla with the 
required tense of yanié, zo; kafél& sand, be beaten. But it should be 
observed that the passive is not at all common, 
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The following are slightly irregular :— 
khana, eat, Past khdya 
pind, drink » piyya 
dni, give, Fut. déama or dém&, Past ditta 
laund, take, Fut. luamd. Past loa 
balnii, Past bold with agent. case 
kornu, ,, kew 
janni, know, Past jana 
léaunu, bring; laui janu, take away, are conjugated like 
auni, Jani. 
Compound Verbs, 
Habit, Continuance. 


Tam in the habit of falling, 4 ria krz (compounded with kérna, do). 
He continues to fall, keeps on falling, sé rirdd raha lagd hunda (com- 
pounded with rauhnu, remain, laggnii, stick, dknd, be). 


Notes on-Verbs. 

déunti, go, denotes the act of going, jan@is used in composition. As 
in Urdi and Hindi, the word ‘go* enters very largely into the forma- 
tion of compound verbs. In such cases jani, not déuni is used. 
katela jani, be beaten ; déwi 7anu, go away. 

The Infinitive in -ni, when used as a gerundive, becomes an ad- 
jective in -@ in agreement with the object, méré rupayyd nth dénd, I 
have not to give a rupee; fésré cish pind, he has to drink water. 

The Negative form of the auxiliary is noteworthy ; @ nth authi, I 
am not; mdé n¥h kéu anthi at, I have not done; t6& nth éhri or shra 
Gnthi, thou has not done. 

Two constructions with the genitive case where we should expect 
the agent or ablative are remarkable. 

(i) With the Infinitive méra baé ré nth dénu, my brother has not to 
give,=in Panjabi-Urdi, méré bhdi né néht dana; ttsré cish pini, he bas 
to drink water. 

(ii) With a participlo, ma@hré nth déndd, we cannot give,=ham sé 
néh$ diya jata; téré nth déundd autht, thou canst uot go; mérd bauhné vé 
kitab nth pdrhdt, my sisler caunot read the book. These forma of the 
participle appear to be passive ; this is confirmed by the variations which 
we meet with in the eastern portion of Kifithal State; déundé there be- 
comes déwtdé, déndé detdd, pérhdi pdrhidi, 

If these are really passives we have a Hnguistio phenomenon of 
considerable importance. ‘Tho organic passive is found to a slight 
extent in Panjabi aud is fully developed in Lailnda. 
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The difference of case for the object in tho Past and other tenses may 
be seen in the following examplos: @jdnu tés (for téy khe) I know him, 
but maé jana 8, 1 knew him, lit, by me he was known. Whon a noun 
ia the object the case with khé is allowed with the past tense. 

In the short form of the Present Auxiliary (I am, é&c.) consisting 
generally of a single vowel sound, the vowel to be used scoms to bo 
chosen ou euphonic principles, depending apparently rather upon the 
vowel or letter which happens to precede than upon the noun or pro- 
noun which is the subject. 

The ending of the infinitive is either —-nu or ni indifferently. After 
ror r (or rh or rh) nis usually changed to n. 


bad, father. 
iji, mother. 
baa, brother. 
bethn, sister. 
bagéhr, son. 
bati, daughter. 
khdsm, husband, 
chadri, wife. 
thind, man. 
chédri, woman. 
bagéhr, boy. 
bati, girl. 

gual, shepherd. 
cor, thief. 

gohr —a, horse. 

_ 7i, mare. 
bold, bewld, ox. 
gaui, cow. 
meutsh, buffalo. 
vakr -a, goat (he). 

-i, ,,. (she). 
béhd, sheep. 
kukk -ar, dog. 

‘{-ri, or -ré, bitoh. 
banaé, rich, bear. 
sih, leopard. 
gadha, ass. 
90r, pig. 
kukkr -4, cock. 

-é, -i, hen. 
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ginda, cat (male). 
braiji, ,, (female). 
at, camol. 

panchi, bird. 

ludh -%, -i, kite. 
haéthi; elephant. 
hath, hand. 

18t;. foot. 

nak, nose. 

akkh, eye. 

mh, face. 

dand, tooth (front). 
dar, » (back). 
kan, ear. 

bal, hair. 

mind, bead. 

jibh, tongue. 

pat, stomach. 

pith, back, 

kitab, book. 
kalam, pen. 
manja, bed. 

gauhr, house. 

dary ad, river. 

nau, stream. 

pabr, hill, 

jubar, plain, 

khée, field.- 

nauz, naudsd 


roti, faktuka }orona, food. 
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ciah, water. 

gihfi, wheat. 

kukkyi, maize. 

da], tree. 

gad, village. 

biy, city. 

bauhn, jungle. 

machi, fish. 

bat, way. 

pha], fruit. 

dalki, meat (for eating). 

dagea, ,, other, e.g., of cow, 
horse. 

didh, milk. 

Anda, egg. 

giha, ghi. 

tal, oil. 

ebah, buttermilk. 

thdt, thing, 

daibyi, day. 

rat, night, 

alraj, sun. 

jaba, moon. 

. t&ré, star. 

bagur, wind. 

pani, rain. 

dai, sunshine, 

tufth, stormy wind. 

bahra, load. 

pajahr, load of grass, firewood. 

bij, seed. 

16ha, iron. 

tsézzaré, good, beautiful, clean. 

knteddz6, kutsadzé, bad, ugly, 
ignorant. 

bord, big. 

mhathé,. small. 

dalidri, lazy. 

akléala, wise. 

shigaé, swift. 

pauénd, sharp. 

ucta, high, 


Kibthali. 


[Past A. 


sholla, cold. 
tatd, hot. 

gud]a, sweet. 
téar, ready. 
thdr, little. 
bhauri, much, 
ohnu, be, become. 
aunu, come. 
janu, go. 
bethni, sit. 
launi, take. 
dépu, give. 
riot, fall. 
uthnia, rise. 
khara rauhnf, remain. 
dékhnu, see. 
khan, eat. 
pina, drink. 
bolgu, say. 
dzépna, speak. 
suttna, sleep, lie down. 
kérna, do. 
rauhné, remain. 
marni, kill. 
pachanni, recognise. 
jannt, know. 
pujnd, arrive. 
daurot, run. 
benaunt, make. 
rakkhai, place. 
bidna, call. 
phabgi, meet. 
shikhni, learn. 
porhni, read. 
likhni, write. 
mdrnia, die. 
shunni, hear. 
dtgi, turn. 

uré Stati, return. 
bauhni, flow. 
gddna, fight. 
jitna, win. 


Sma Distaicr.j 


harna, be defeated. 
déud jan, go away. 
bijau, sow. 


1—sék. 
2—d5. 
3—~caun. 
4—tsir. 


5—panz, panjh. 


6—tshs. 
7—sat. 
8—atth. 
9—nau. 
10—dagh. 
11—gairs. 
12—baro. 
13—téré. 
14—tsands. 
15—pandrau. 
16—sdlau 
17—sattrau. 


paihla, 1st. 
dijja, 2nd. 
cia, 3rd. 
teautha, 4th. 
panjua, 5th. 
chattha, 6th. 


Rahal. 


NouMERAts. 
Cardinal. 


Ordinal, 
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auh] bahyn, plough. 
tsungnu, graze. 


tsugaunu, cause to graze. 


18—tharau. 
19-—-unni. 
20—bish. 
27—satai. 
29—nunatti. 
80—tih. 
37—aaiti. 
39—untali. 
40—tsali. 
47—saitali. 
49—nnunza. 
90—pajah. 
57—satunja. 
59—~-unahat. 
60—saht. 
100—shanu, 


satua, 7th. 
dashua, 10th. 


addha, }. 
pauné da, 13. 


1. Téran® kah 4? What is thy name P 
2. Es gohrd ri kétni ummér an? How much is this horse's age ? 
8. Ethian Kashmira taf kotné dir au? How far is it from hera: 


to Kashmir ? 


4, Térd bid 1S gauhrd kdtnd chdti au? 


how mazy sons are there ? 


Iu thy father’s house 


5. Aj& bari dard dau handéau éyaé i. To-day I from very far 


have walking come. 
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6. Mars teated r& bagéhr tésri bauhnd séthi baha hinda a. My 
uncle’s son is married to his sister. 
7, Gaubré safod gobs ri dzia au. In the house is the white 
horse's saddle. 
8. Tésri pftthd pandé dzin késhd. On his back bind the saddle. 
9. Tésr& bots mds béchd katala. I beat hia son very much. 
10. 88 asst daihrd pands mheufshs ganui dzagau. He on that hill 
is grazing buffaloes and cows. 
1l. Sa'tés dalé male gohys pandé baths hundé 4. He under that 
tree is seated on a horse. 
12. Tésra ba’ apm beuené da bodra. His brother is bigger than 
his sister. 
13, Herd mol dahs rupdyd. Its price is two and a half rupees. 
14, Mérd bao tés mbayhrs gauhrd d& rauhd. My father lives in 
that small house. 
15. Eskhé éh rupdyé daan. Give him these rupees. 
16. 8&8 rapdyd és b&gd urd lau. That rupee take from him. 
17, Téskha biys pitéau rdshi séthi bannhd. Having beaten him 
much tie him with ropos. 
18, Kié d& cish ana. From the well draw water. 
19, Manda gaké teald. Walk before me. 
20. Késrd bagshr t& déau pachdka hand6? Whose boy is walking 
behind thee ? 
21. Tad kis hago 88 mallé 16a? From whom didst thou buy that ? 
22, G8 d& 6kki dukandaréd da, From a shopkeeper of the village. 


EASTERN KIONTHALI. [Kiithali.] 
Nouns are declined as in Kifithali proper. 


Pronouns. 
The following slight differences are found :— 


Plur. Sing. 
lat. 2nd, 3rd, 
N. a ta8 
G. tars f. té8 ra 
D.A. a8 khé, a8 ta3 khé, tod 
Ag. 38 tid ténns f. td 


lst. pers. pron. sing. has mf for md. 
kun, who? Ag. kuné, 

Verbs are almost identically the same. 
ausi, come, makes past dja. 

beghni, sit, past bashd. 

pitnz, beat, pres. perf. pita o or pita au. 
khanda, eat, past, khdyd or kheu. 

dena, give, past, ditta or ditta. 

dzopni, say, speak, past, dzdpa. 


In the constructions with the gen. case given under Notes on 
Verbs on p. 16 for mahré nih déndd (Kifithali), Eastern Kifithali has 
mihre nth détd6, for téré nth déundd anthi, taré nth déwtda anthi, for 
méri bauhnd ré kitab nth porhdi, meri bauhne re kitab nth porhidi, see 
note, p. 16. 


The following Numerals aro different :— 


5—panj. 30—tish. 

6—tshaun. 37—saitish. 

8—ith. 39—untalis. 
10—dausgh. 40—tsalish. 
J1—géri. 49—uncas. 
27—sataish. 50—pajas. 


29—ndttish. 


The sentonces in which there is any difference are subjoined :— 


3. Ethan Kashmiri tif kétad dir au? From here to Kashmir 
how far is it ? 
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4. Térs b3d ré gauhre k3tne (or kau) tahotSau? In thy father’s 
house.how many. sons are thore P 
5. Adz & bars dfird dau hagdéan ajjaa. To-day I from vory far 
have walked. 
6. Mérs taited ra tald¢s tasri bauhnS sathd beha hond&é &. My 
uncle’s gon is married to his sister. 
8. Téari pfyths paads (or gaikr&) dzin késhd. On his back bind 
he saddle, 
9, Tésra beta md8 beghé pits. His son I beat much. 
10. 88 & dahrd gaihra meulsh gd dzigau. He on that hill is 
grazing buffaloos and cows. 
12, Tésra b&s apyi beudnd dau boré. He is bigger than his sister. 
17. Téskbé biyé pitésu réahi bannhs. Having beaten him well 
tie him with ropes. 
18, Kfe aan cish talo. Draw water from the woll. 
19, Mfids gadke tsalu. Walk bofore me. 
20. Kosrd tshopai t&déan pachd hinds? Whose son walks behind 
you ? 


KOTEHBAY. 


A few paradigms will give an idea of the Kotkhai dialect ; only 
the points of difference will be mentioned. It is distinct from, but very 
much resembles Kitthali. 

Noons. 


The declension i# almost the same as in Kifithali. The following 
is the only difference. 


Sing. Plur. 
D.A. gadhy-s ko as Sing. 
Ab, -8 agd a 


ké boing used for khe and agé for hagé. 


Pronovns, 
Sing. 
Ist. 2nd. 8rd. éh, this. 
N. § 
G. f. tissau rd f. iasan ro 
D.A. mit ks t# ks tés k&, f. tissau ks 
Ag, mb 6 tenn, f, tiasd éons, f. issd 
Plur. 
N. 6, aimfi, si tad 
G. tiaurd, tiaurd- tinaw rd Inau ra 
DA. 46 ke ta3 ko 
Ag. & ot tind ind 
ADVERBS. 
(Time.) (Place.) 
jishd, to-morrow. itthd, here 
porshé, day after to-morrow. éttha, thoae 


porshé, day before yesterday. kirka, where ? 
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VERBS. 
Auziliary. 
Pres. lam, &. & ai an 6 8 6au 


Past 1 was ta(fti) ta ta té(fti) te 
katélna, beat. 

Fut. katél -ala -8la -dla -um’ -dld -ala 

The Impf, usually prefers the following form :— 

Impf & ta kateli, ti katéla ta, sd kalo ta, 8 td kayala, 


tu8 té katdld, 23 ts katald. 
Plupf. mé katél’ ta, &. 


The Vocabulary of the Kotkhai dialect is almost the anme as that 
of Kiftthal or Kat Guri, agrecing sometimes with one and sometimes 
with the other. Shaad is seo or look, biujnd, rise, pafri, ficld, shea, cold, 
dés, sun. 


N. 
G, 


D.A.L. Ab. 


Ag. 
Vv 


Ag. 
Vv. 


III, KOTGURU. 
Nouns. 
Masculine. 
Nouns in—a. 
Sing. 
gohy-a, horse 
-86, f: -éal 
-6 lai 
-é dé, di 
6 ka 
~Byai 
~éa 


Nouns in a Consonant, 


gauh -r, house 
-rié : 
-ra lai, &c. 
~rai 
ra 

Nouns in—i. 


hath-i, elephant 
-1id 
-i, &. 
-iai 
“ia 


” 
10 


Nouns in—f, such as binci, scorpion ; indu, Hindu, are declined like 


nouns in -7. 


bab, father, is declined like gauhr, but has babb in the Voc. Sing. 


n@é name is indec. 


N. 
G 


Ag. 
Vv. 
4 


D.A.L. Ab. 


Feminine. 
Nouns in—i. 
tshét-i, girl 
-16 
-i, de. 
-ial 
~iys 
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Nouns in a Consonant. 

N. baih-n nf 

G. hd as Sing. 

D.A,L. Ab. ni, &c. ‘ 

Ag. —nai ” 

Vv. -nd ” 

gfe, cow has G. gawd, Ag. gtiwat. Plur. the same. 
Pronouns. 
Singular. 
Ist 2nd = 3rd (he, she, it, that) jau, this. 
N. mit ta SAU jau 
G. mérau terau téhrd, tdtausfitaian, veut. tdtthan @éhran, f. aiau 
).A. mi lai talai tai lai; f. taia lei, news. tétth lai i lai, f. aia Ini 
lL. mids t&ds ,, dé a acl » da ,, dé » dé 
Ab. maka , k& ,, ka = ee ae » Ka, k& » ké 
Ag. mai tai tiui tai us, ai 
Plural, 
Jat 2nd 3rd (jan, this.) 
N. hamé tumé, tiimé sai jai 
GG. mahrd thars tinat inau 
J.A. ham lai tum lai tina lai in lai 
L. ” dé ” dé ” dé ” dé 
Ab. 4, ka i Ka » ka » ke 
Ag. hamé tumé ting ind 
Sing. Plur. 
N. kun, who ? dzun, who kun dzun 
G. kauro dzauré kauré dzauré 
D.A.L. Ab. kana, &c. dzana, &e. kana, &ec. dzaua, &c. 
Ag. kuni danni kuniyai dguniyai 
kai, anyone, someone; G. kdsiti, Ag. huni. 


kat, what? G. kites. 


Other pronouns ave kich, anything, something ; dzun Kunz, whoso- 


evor; dzun kich, whatsoever. 
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ADJECTIVES. 


Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns, out adjectives 
qualifying novus have the following declension :—All adjectives ending 
in any letter other than -a, -d -au are indecl. Those ending in these 
letters have Obl, -8 or -aé, Pl. -@ indecl. f. -i indec]. It should be 
remembered that the genitives of nouns and pronouns are adjectives 
coming under this rule. 

Comparison is expressed by means of ka or ¢hakd, used with the 
positive :—hatsau, good; eh thak@ hatsau, better than this; sdbhi ka 
hatsau, better than all, best. 


Demonstrative. : Gorrelative. Interrogative. Relative. 
aind, like this or taind, like this or kains, like what ? dzainé, like 
that that which 
Stran, so much or tdtrau, so much kétrau, how much jétrau, so much 
many or many or many ? or many 
ADVERBS, 


Most adjectives can be used as adverbs. When so used they agree 
with the subject of the sentence. 


The following are the most important adverbs, other than adjectives 


(Time.) (Pluce.) 
ébhi, now. indhi, here. 
tébhi, then. tidhi, there. 
kébhi, when P kidhj, kii, where ? 
jébhi, when. jiddhi, where. 
az, to-day. indha taf, up to here. 
kallé, to-morrow. 4 16, hither, 
porshé, day after to-morrow. indha, from bere, 
cauthé, ,,  ,, that. habhi, gash, up. 
hidz6, yesterday. . hindi, dawn. 
phiréz, day bofore yesterday. ’ néddhi, near. 
thandréz ,, 4, ‘that. diir, far. 
kébhi, sometimes, ever. agda, in front, 
kebhi na, never. patsha, behind, 
kébhi na kdbhi, sometimes. bitre, inside. 


bahrs, outside. 


Othera are kilat, why ; étthi taf, for this reason; Aditse kore or hates 
gtdhi, well; shiyré, rapidly; 6, yes; ni, no. 
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[Part A. 


Prepositions, 


The commonest prepositions have been given in the declensiona 
of nouns. Snbjoined is a brief list of others, The same words are 


frequently both prepositions and adverbs. 


parsha, beyond. 
arsha, on this side. 
mandzhé, manjha, within, 
gas, upon. 
tai, up to. 
mfi kas, beside me. 
», Songhs, with me, 
tua 16, for him. 


téri taf, about thee. 
hamé sabi, like us. 
tinau bilé, towards them. 
tétthau pharé, after that. 

» phér,round about that: 
tuma barabari, equal to you. 
mf chadéau, apart from me. 


Oonjunctions. 
5, or, and stthi taf, because 
por, but jilai ki, although 
dzai, if jaind, ae if, 
Verbs. 
Auailiary. 
Pres. Iam, &e. a or asa indec. 
Pres. Negative ndhf ainthi, indec. 
Paat Sing. tan, f. ti, Pl. tai f. ti. 
Inreansitive Versa. 
latnau, fall. 
Pres. Cond. 13t-a -a -a “I “4 -a 
Fut. loj-mi -& -& -mS -@ -@ 
Imperat. lott = lottan. 
Pres. Ind. Same as Pres. Cond. . 
Impf. Tho samo with tau (f. ti) in Sing. and tai (f. ti) in 
Plur. 
Past Cond, Sing, 1dt ~dau, P). —dai, f. ~di. 
PastIndic. Sing. lot ~au, Pl. -ai, f, -i. 
Plapf. Same with tau, &e. 


Participle létyd, having fallen ; lotda (indec.) while falling; lo¢au 
aundau, in the state of having fallen ; lotnédja, faller 
or about to fall, 

Some common verbs have slight irregularities, 


Strata Distrrer.] Kotguru. 
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aunau, auhnzau, be, become (the 4 is generally omitted). 


Past Cond. aundan, anhndau. 
Past thau (fiau) abi, &e. 


anau, come. 
Pres, Cond. or Indic. 41 a é ai 


Fat. am, &o. 

Imperat. & 83 or dau. 

Past Cond, Andan. 

Past Bau, Pl. 46, ff. &i or 48. 
déunau, go. 

Pres. Cond. or Indic. gai qdéwa, &c. 

Fut. dom 

Imperat. dé6 66 

Past Cond. déundau 

Past ddaau, PI. dodai, f. déui. 


rauhnat, remain. 
Past Cond. rauhndau. 


jainau, go. 
Past Cond. jandau. 


Past Indic. gan, ff. gat, Pl, gé3, f. goi. 


Transitive) VeRBs, 


marnau, beat, conjugated almoat exactly like léf{nau. 


Imperat. mar maran. 


Past Indic. mar -an, (Pl. -ai,/. -i), with ageut case of subject, 


marau agreeing with object. 


Plupf. marau tan, with agent case of subject, marau tau 


agreeing with object. 


The Passive is formed by using the past participle mdrau, with 
the required tense of janau, go; mdrau jdnau, to be beaten: but the use 


of the passive voice is rare. 


The following are slightly irregalar :— 


dénau, give, Past, dinau, 
kérnau, do » kiau. 
jannau, know sy jdnan. 
dnnau, bring » nau. 


khdnau, eat; pinay, drink; lninau, take; bélvan, say; ninan, take 


away, are regular. 
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Compounn VErss. 


Oontinuance, State. 


Tcontinue to fall, md létdaun rahu or rauha, (compounded with 
rathnd romain). 

T am now in the act of falling, mf litdau lag aundau, (compounded 
with laggnd, stick, and aunau, be). 


Notes on Verbs. 


janau, go, is used only in composition, maran janau, be killed; déut 
janau, go away. 

The Negative auxiliary is found as in other dialects in the Simla 
States and in Kula. 

A noteworthy construction with the possessive when we should 
expect an ablative is illustrated in the following :—jau kildb téné néht 
porhdi, he cannot read this book ; méré néht déundau, 1 cannot go. See 
note under Kiftthali. 


bab, father. 
i, mother, 
bad, brother. 
dai, sister (older than 
speaker). 
céi, baihn, sister (younger 
than speaker). 
chét —a, tahdt —&, son. 
-i ~i, daughter. 
rand —i, husband. 
-i, chddri, wife. 
dz6na, mérd, man. 
chaéri, tshééri, woman. 
chét-t, boy. 
~i, girl. 
phual, bakrala, shepherd. 
tadr, thief. 
gobr-a, horse. 
~i, mare, 
bdld, ox. 
gas, cow. 
mhaish, buffalo. 


bakr-au, he-goat, 
-i, she-goat. 
béhr, sheep. 
kik-ar, dog. 
-ri, bitch. 
rich, rikh, bear. 
ath, leopard. 
gadhau, ass. 
afir, sunyar, pig. 
murg-au, kukkhy-au, cook. 
-i -i, hen. 
brai]-a, cat (malo). 
~i, ,, female. 
fit, camel. 
oifkh-a ( f-i), little bird. 
cakrai, kite. 
shailta, f. shail, fox. 
hathi, clephant. 
hatth, hand. 
1a, foot. 
nak, nose. 
akkh, eye. 


Sica Disrrrcr.] 


mfth, face. 
jat, mouth, 
dand, tooth, 
kan, ear. 
shral, hair. 
mfind, head. 
dzfbh, tongue, 
pt, stomach. 
pitth, back. 
jia, body. 
katab, book. 
_kélm, pen. 
manja, bed. 
gauhr, house. 
daréd, river. 
gabr, stream. 
parbat, dahr, hill. 
madan, plain. 
‘khée, field. 
roti, bread. 
pani, water. 
gihfi, wheat. 
tshali, maizo. 
bit, tree. 
grail, villago. 
' ghaihr, city. 
baun, jungle. 
matshi, fish. 
bat, way. 
paindau, path. 
phol, fruit. 
mass, meat. 
duddb, milk. 
‘pinni, egg. 
g6o, ghi. 
tal, oil. 
tshah, buttermilk. 
daihra, day. 
ric, night, 
daihré, sun. 
dzéth, moon. 
tara, star. 


Kotguri. 
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bagur, wind. 

pani, rain. 

dau, sunshine. 

dzéré bagur, stormy wind. 
babrtau, load. 

bédzan, seed. 

loha, iron. 

hatsau, bitau, good, beautiful. 
riau, bad, ugly. 

béddau, big. 

mhatyau, hoknau, little. 
sust, lazy. 

hoshéwarau, wise. 
mirakh, ignorant. 
painau, sharp. 

utstau, high. 

shdlan, thandau, cold. 
naitau, hot. 

guliiau, sweet. 

saphau, clean. 

can, ready. 

hdéknau, little. 

banhri, much. 

aunau, be, becomo. 
a&gau, come. 

déunau, go. 

béshnau, sit. 

dénau, give. 

Jétnau, fall. 

Jainau, take. 

aznau, rise. 

khépau aunau, stand. 
dékbnau, see. 

khanau, eat. 

pinau, drink. 

bélnan, say. 

suttnan, sleep, lie down. 
kérnau, do. 

rachnau, remain. 
marnau, beat. 

jannau, know, rocognise. 
pajnau, arrive, 
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bagnau, rnu 


bagé déunau, run away. 


canpau, make. 
danau, place. 
bédnax, call. 


phabnau, milnau, meet. 


shikhgau, learn. 
porhnau, read. 
likbnau, write. 
mornan, die. 
shunnan, hear. 
otaau, turn. 

6t85 anau, return. 


1- - 6k. 
2—doé. 
3-—-caun, 
4—teadr. 
5—panj. 
6—chau. 
7—sat, 
8.—atth. 
9—nan. 
10—désh. 
11—gaira. 
12—bara. 
13—téra. 
14—tsanda. 


15—péndra. 


paihlan. 
diieranu, dajjau. 
clau. 

tsauthau, 
panjiau. 
chauiau. 
satiau. 
ddshiau, 10th, 


paihli bard, lat time. 


Kotgura. 


NUMERALS. 


Cardinal. 


Ordinal, 


bauhgan, flow. 


[Parr A, 


jbétnau, lérnau, fight. 


jitnau, win, 


arnau, be defeated. 
ddui janan, go away. 


baunau, sow. 


aul jécnau, plough. 


khéunau, cause to eat. 
panéunan, cause to drink, 
shunaunan, cause to hear. 


tsérnau, graze. 


tsuraunau, tsarnau, cause to 


graze. 
16—sd] a. 

_ 17—sdttra. 
18—thara, 
J9—ni, 
20—bi. 
27—satai. 
29—ndtti. 
30—ti. 
37—sniti, 
39—untali. 
40—cali. 

100—shan. 
1000—hazar. 
100,000 —lakkh. 


dujji phéré, 2nd time. 


adhan, half. 


paund dds, 14. 


sawa dos, 24. 
daha, 23. 
déorh, 1}. 


sadhé taadr, 41. 


Bk pas, |. 
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As a rule the peoplo do not count beyond twenty. Even in dates it 
is common to call the 22nd day of the month the second, the 23rd the- 
3rd, and soon. Forty, sixty, eighty, &c. are dag bie, catin biz, tsdr bid, 
&c., or the word k6ri, score, is used. 


SENTENCES. 


1. Téronaunkéa? What is thy name ? 
2. fu gohreai kai umar& (asa)? What is the age of this horse ? 
38. Indé ka Kashmir’ taf kdtrd dur asa (4) ? From here how far 
is it to Kashmir? 
4. Thare babe gauhr& di katrd tahoya asaP In your father’s 
house how many sons aro there P 
5. Mf az bari duro nandéo. I to-day from very far have 
walked. 
G Mérd cacéau tahdt~a tebri baihpi sdngd baitinn aundau asa. 
My uncle's son to his sister is married. 
7. Gauhra dé shuklé géhyiai zin asa. In the house the white 
horse’s saddle is. 
8. Téai (tahri) pitthd,gaé zin kisho. Upon his back bind the 
seddle, 
9.. Ma t808 tahdta dé bauhri to8 143, Ihave beaten his son much. 
10. San dahra gae digai bakri tadra.- He on the hill cattle and 
gonts is grazing. 
11. San téa bits pays pobrs gas beshan aundau asa. He under that 
tree on a horse is seated. 
12. Tdiau bad apni baihné k& boddau asa. His brother is bigger 
than his sister. 
13. Tétiau mél dahd rupayyé asa. Its price is two and a half 
rupees. 
14, Mérau bab mhatré (hékné) gauhra di rauha. My father in 
the little house lives. 
15. Ea rupayyé ti lai dai. These rupees to him give. 
16. Sai rupayyé téa ka dri laiau. Those rupees from him bring 
17.. Tea hated gidhi pité réghi gidhi kdsho. Having beaten him 
well bind him with ropes. 
18. Kiaé ke pagi gayau. Take out water from the well. 
19. Mika agdi (agde) handau. Walk before me, 
20. Kauré tshotu tum§ pa andau lago anndav ? Whose son beliind 
you is walking ? 
21. Sau tumé kaud ka ml laio? From whom did you buy that ? 
22. Greué sk bagie ka. From a shopkeeper of the village. 


